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PREFACE. 


'We  havftai  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Second  Volume  of  our  labours^  and  from  the  un- 
precedeotied  notoriety  and  increased  patronage  our 
publica4.i,oah|is received^  it  still  holds  in  the  estiouu 
tipn  ofja  .discerning public,  that  transcendant  situa- 
tion^ it  h»*  been  our  endeavour,  and  at  the  same 
tiqiie  ourianibi4icm  to  place  it  in.  Though  we  are 
sufficiently  aware  our  undertaking  may  be  consi- 
dered as  limited,  our  labours  have  notwithstanding 
been  multifarious,  and  neither  time,  trouble,  nor 
expense,  have  been  in  any  degree  avoided,  to  ren- 
der our  diminutive  Volumes  the  literary  recep- 
tacles of  dramatic  excellence.  How  far  that  object 
has  been  attained,  we  leave  to  our  impartial  readers, 
— suffice,  that  with  an  honest  emanation  of  be- 
coming pride,  and  propelled  by  the  kind  concur- 
rence of  our  numerous  friends,  we  may  unostenta- 
tiously observe,  that  we  have  been  tried  in  the  or- 
deal of  execution,  and  are  not  totally  deficient. 

The  decorative  plates  are,  if  any  thing,  superior 
to  those  of  the  former  Volume,  and  have  been 
inimitably  executed  by  most  eminent  graphic  de- 
lineators. The  typographical  portion  has  not,  in 
any  degree,  declined  in  excellence  ;  and  we  think 
without  any  share  of  egotism,  that  we  have  fulfilled 
"  to  the  very  echo,"  that  promise,  which  at  the 
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commencement  of  our  career,  we  so  ardently  gave. 
To  the  Public  in  general,  and  to  the  dramatic 
world,  we  return  our  grateful  acknowledgments  for 
the  encouragement  we  have  already  received  ;  and 
indulging  in  the  fervent  hope,  that  our  future  pages 
may  merit  and  acquire  their  deserved  and  desired 
patronage,  we  shall  be  scrupulously  careful  not 
to  tarnish  or  impair  our  hard-earned  fame.  Se- 
veral articles  of  the  soundest  texture  are  in  prepa- 
ration for  our  ensuing  Vol.  and  we  trust,  that  in 
every  successive  division  of  the  work,  although 
"  ^tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ^'^  it  will 
be  seen,  that  we  have  studiously  used  every  "  enr 
deavour  to  deserve  ii.^^ 

June  \st,  1820. 
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PRICE   SIX-PENCE. 


THE  DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 

*:^*  Our  readers  are  informed  that  in  consequence  of 
the  gtreat  press  of  Dramatic  matter,  No.  10  will  be  pub- 
lished on  Monday  the  14th  January,  which  will  contain 
copious  critiques  on  the  whole  of  the  new  Christmas  pan- 
tomimes, and  the  arrears  we  are  in  with  respect  to  the 
other  houses  will  be  fully  completed.  The  No.  will  also 
comprize  a  copious  selection  of  Theatrical  chit  chat. 

Tlie  following  list  is  intended  for  early  insertion.  Thea- 
tricals Exlraordinary^  by  E.  Durham; — Theatrical  Crim. 
Con,; — Shaksperianaf  No.  VII.; — Dramatic  QuerieSy  Dra- 
matic Errors ; — Dramatic  Fragmenla^  Glanville  ; — On 
Actors^  E.  Durham  ; — Biography  of  John  HomCj  Rolla  ; 
On  Hamlet,  Philo  Kean  ;— ^Drama/ic  Inspector^  No.  II, 
F.  F.  Cooper  ;~Lines  on  Miss  Foote,  W.  H.  C. ; — Mi- 
series,  &c.  T.  W.;— On  the  rise  and  full  of  the  Drama, 
ScENiPHOLis  ; — Dramatic  Epigrams;  —  Lines  to  Miss 
Tree,  G.  De  W.  ;—'*  Bodkin,"  by  Philo  Kean,  and  Bar- 
barossa.  .  .        . 

The  Dramatic  Legend,  No.  II.  is  received.  The  Epi- 
grnmmaiist  is  under  consideration. — Scenipholis,  (Cam- 
bridge), must  favour  us  with  the  conclusion  of  his  essay. — 
We  shall  be  happy  to  liear  from  Mr.  T.  Hall  ;  the  conti- 
nuation of  Murder  will  out,  is  requested. — We  are  obliged 
to  W.  H.  C— A.  M.,  and  Tom,  for  their  kind  wishes. — If 
Mr.  Cooper's  article  equals  that  of  the  author  he  men- 
tions we  shall  certainly  insert  it. — True,  Archimedes,  as 
HuDiBRAssays — 

*'  A  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  tlie  same  opinion  still." 

The  fragments  of  W.  B.  Jones,  Thomas  Ap.  ..,  Hot- 
spur, and  Mark  Ethkridge,  are  declined.  The  latter 
is  thanked  for  the  other  parts  of  his  note.  The  first  ap- 
pearance of  Ellision,  will  be  incorporated  in  our  forth- 
coming life  of  that  actor.  We  can  give  no  decided  an- 
swer yet  respecting  **  Integrity,"  and  the  **  Shakspeare 
Sermon,"  No.  II.  A  note  will  be  left  for  Mr.  Ashlby  at 
the  office.  Lladley's  Letter  will  be  attended  to,  the 
hnrry  of  getting  up  the  Number  must  plead  our  excuse. 
We  cannot  exactly  understand  the  Letter  of  J.  B.  T. 
Does  he  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  the  original  Letter  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  hand-writing  in  his  possession?  J. 
Tebbet's  last  Letters  want  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
All  communications  should  arrive  by  the  10th  of  the 
month. 
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MR.  WILKINSON. 


"  It  is  he,  that  comic  curious  elf, 

Who  makes  us  laugh,  not  smiling  much  himself; 
'    By  his  broad  vacant  stare  our  smiles  are  won, 
•  'Tis  Geofferxj  Mvffincap,  or  Wilkinson." 


A  PERFORMER,  tliough  possessing  great  merit,  will  fre- 
quently remain  in  comparative  obscurity,  till  some  lucky 
hity  or  the  assumption  of  a  taking  character,  brings  him  at 
once  into  notoriety.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  memoir,  wl»o  owes  his  popularity  in  a 
principal  degree  to  his  acting  in  one  part,  that  in  which 
we  have  placed  his  portrait,  a  character  somewhat  ori- 
ginal in  itself,  and  made  still  more  so  by  the  superior  and 
peculiar  meriis  of  the  actor.  He  certainly  is  an  actor  of 
original  talent,  and  has  a  happy  knack  of  putting  himself 
into  the  trick  of  singularity.  Eccentricity  and  drollery 
seem  to  be  his  chief  forte,  although  he  undoubtedly  wants 
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tliat  variety  of  manner  necessary  to  form  a  general  comic 
actor.  At  present  he  is  only  capable  of  snstainini:  a  pecu- 
liar line  of  characters,  and  that  of  a  very  limited  descrip* 
tion.  Next  to  his  Muffincapj  his  Hookey  H^eUkeTyin  "  f¥alk 
for  a  Wager"  claims  precedence,  and  althongh  the  part  is 
in  itself  ridiculous,  and  does  not  allow  much  scope  for  the 
abilities  of  the  actor,  yet  the  dry,  facetious  humour 
vrhich  he  throws  into  it  is  highly  natural  and  ludicroos. 
His  Maw- f Form  (which  he  has  several  times  enacted  at 
the  English  Opera-House^)  is  also  played  with  considerable 
judgment  and  ability.  Indeed  we  would  recommend  him 
to  play  characters  of  a  much  higher  cast  than  he  ge« 
nerally  accustoms  himself;  for,  by  so  doing,  we  conceive 
he  would  advantageously  bring  into  action  those  diversi- 
fied abilities,  of  which  we  really  think  he  is  possessed. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  native  of  London,  and  was  bom 
in  1787.  His  first  appearance  upon  the  histrionic  boards 
was  made  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  as  Valverde,  in  "  Pizarro." 
Here  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Jerrold,  proprietor 
of  many  Theatres  Rural,  he  figured  away  about  twelve 
months  in  various  departments  of  the  drama;  and  some- 
times contended  with  that  excellent  actor  Mr.  Harley 
of  Drury-Lane,  for  the  laurel  of  tragic  distinction.  Hav- 
ing received  a  fascinating  overture  from  another  dramatic 
leader,  Mr.  Trotter  of  Southend,  he  performed  there 
the  wiiole  of  one  season  with  little  success  and  less  pro- 
fit ;  went  back  to  his  ancient  employer,  and  having  played 
in  tragedy,  comedy,  farce,  ballet,  and  pantomime,  with 
prodigious  eclAt  in  a  wide  circuit  through  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Snssex  ;  he  returned  to  London,  to  enjoy  the  retro- 
spective delights  of  his  brilliant  exertions. 

However,  he  soon  after, 

("  By  need  compelled  to  prostitute  his  art,") 

Walked  back  to  Trotter,  and  again  undertook  the  ardu- 
ous duty  of  dividing  his  energies  between  Shakspeake 
and  O'Rfefe.  Here  he  spent  a  pleasant  season  without 
encountering  any  inconvenience  but  the  loss  of  a  little  sa- 
lary from  the  treasurer's  desertion ;  he  then  returned  to  the 
metropolis,  and  unfortunately  met  with  a  Caledonian  ar- 
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biter  of  the  stage,  named  Mudie,  who  governed  the 
Aberdeen  Theatre.  Mr.  Wilkinson  engaged  with  this 
golden  dehider,  abandoned  his  native  land,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland.  At  Aberdeen  the  campaign  was 
carried  on  with  tolerable  success,  but,  alas!  there  is  a 
boundary  to  ail  earthly  bliss.  The  raw  troops,  who, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Mudie,  had  been  marched 
about  600  miles  from  their  native  home,  when  the  siege 
of  public  patience  at  tliis  place  was  concluded,  were  dis- 
charged without  pay  or  rations,  and  left  to  secure  their 
own  unassisted  retreat.  In  plainer  terms,  Mudie,  who 
had  undertaken  to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  variety  of 
splendid  Theatres  had  no  other  concern  than  the  one  from 
which  they  were  abruptly  discarded,  and  thus  these  un- 
fortunate persons  were  left  in  a  state  of  penury  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  prospect  of  approaching  starvation. 

After  enduring  a  month  of  indescribable  misery,  Mr. 
W.  gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  a  situation  in  a  small  com- 
pany in  the  Highlands,  with  which  he  continued  seven 
months,  and  then  returned  to  Aberdeen.  Finding,  how- 
ever, the  principal  comic  characters  were  pre-occupied, 
he  sided  with  the  forces  of  a  small  itinerant  company  at 
Montrose,  where,  to  use  the  language  of  Churchill,  he 
might  have  proucf/i^  exclaimed: 

'^  No  choice  nmsicians  in  this  troop  are  found       / 
To  varnish  nonsense  with  the  charms  of  sound : 
No  swords,  no  daggers,  not  one  poison'd  bowl: 
No  lightning  tlashes  here,  no  thunders  roll : 
No  guards  to  swell  the  monarcirs  train  are  shown; 
The  monarch  here  must  be  a  host  alone. 
No  solemn  pomp,  no  slow  processions  here ; 
No  Ammon'%  entry,  and  no  Juliet's  bier."         >  ^  w.n  A 

In  this  Thespian  phalanx  he  became  acquaiute'df'i^lth 
Mr.  Putnam,  an  actor  not  unfavourably  known  to  tlie 
boards  of  Drury-Lane^  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
Mr,  Bartley,  at  that  time  directing  the  Glasgow  Theatre. 
From  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilkinson  not  only  received 
an  immediate  appointment,  but  experienced  many  proofs, 
of  that  disinterested  kindness,  which,  wherever  the  libe- 
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ral  feelings  of  Mr..BARTLEY  are  known,  will  be  readily 
conceived.  His  chief  parts  were,  Varland  to  Johiv  stone's 
O'  Flaherty,  and  John  Lump  to  his  Looney  Mactwolter. 

When  the  term  of  Mr.  Baiitley's  management  ex- 
pired, he  wds  retained  by  Mr.  H.  Siddons  at  Edinburgh, 
irom  which  he  departed  upon  a  misunderstanding,  passed 
half  a  year  in  the  Sunderland  Company,  and  then  ac- 
cepted an  ofier  for  the  Theatre  Koyal  Norwich.  Here  he 
continued  from  1813  to  1816,  when,  at  the  instigation  of 
bis  friend,  Mr.  Bartlev,  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Aunold 
for  the  English  Opera- House.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  London  audience  at  that  Theatre,  on  the 
aSth  June,  1816,  as  Simon  Spalterdash  in  **  The  Boarding-^ 
House"  and  has  formed  one  of  the  corps  ever  since. 


STANZAS  TO  MISS  TAYLOR, 
Late  of  the  Surrey f  now  of  the  Cohurg  Theatre. 


"  For  me,  I  swear  by  snn  and  moon. 
And  every  star  that  bUnks  aboon, 
Ye've  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 

Just  gaun  to  see  you  ; 
And  every  ither  pair  that's  done, 

Mair  ta'en  I'm  wi'  you." 

Burns, 


A  FEW  years  since  when  I  was  wont  to  go 

Will)  anxious  hope  and  pleasure-seeking  hurry. 

To  have  my  bosom  fill'd  with  tragic  woe 
By  your  pathetic  acting  at  the  Surrey^ 

I  wrote  some  verses,  which  were  meant  to  shew 

Your  peerless  merits ; — (how  these  hard  rhymes  worry !) 

For  'tis  my  fancy  often  when  at  leisure 

To  scribble  praiie  to  those  who  give  me  pleasure. 
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A  fooli»b  habit ! — but  the  lineH  were  written, 
And  every  part  you've  play'd  was  fondly  nam'd ; 

Your  magic  powers  I  exercised  my  wit  on, 
And  all  who  did  not  own  them  much  I  blam'd ; 

These  last  were  few,  for  the  whole  town  was  smitten 
With  genuine  skill  that  critic-cavil  sham'd,  iT 

And  Rivalry  your  efforts  keenly  viewing, 

Sicken'd  at  their  success  and  fell  to  ruin. 

Well,  to  these  rhymes  of  mine:— I'm  griev'd  to  say      Ii 
That  I  have  lost,  or  lent  them  to  a  friend — 

Who  thinking  much  of  them,  as  well  he  may,  -  u 

Means  to  the  writer  never  to  re-send  I A 

The  bright  effusion. — So  I  fear  I  may 
Believe  it  gone,  and  vow  no  more  to  lend 

Or  lose  my  labours  thus ;  for  this  must  be 

A  sad  loss  to  **  the  Drama,"  and  to  Thee. 

DiBDiN  has  labour'd  so  industriously. 

And  my  remembrance  is  so  frail,  'twere  vain 

To  search  among  the  hoards  of  memory 
For  all  the  parts  in  which  you  us'd  to  reign  ; 

But  still  the /air  Italian  wakes  the  sigh 
Of  sympathetic  sorrow  and  deep  pain, — 

Bianca — fond,  but  fatal — jealous,  wild — 

By  love  betray'd,  to  dark  revenge  beguil'd! 

They  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
The  wonders  thou  didst  here  enact,  will  bear 

Unerring  witness  to  my  verse  and  me 
That  exhibitions  such  as  these  are  rarej 

For  winning  graces,  chasten'd  energy, 
Intensest  feeling,  passion  prone  to  dare, 

And  pathos  strong  to  move  the  sternest  heart, 

I  know  of  none  in  this  thy  counterpart! 

Thus  much  for  Fazio; — now  for  Jeannie  Deans  I — 
But  dare  I  in  this  unambitious  line    , ,  ^  ^  ^.,.. 

Attempt  to  eulogize  immortal  scenes    ',,','.,  ^V»  ' 
That  with  unborrow'd  lustre  still  most  shine? — 
B  3 
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A  most  conceited  elf  is  he  who  vreens 

A  verse  of  his  may  picture  power  hke  thine. 
As  shown  in  this  firm,  noble  Scottish  maid. 
Of  nought  on  earth,  save  Falsehood's  s\u,  afraid. 

They  who  have  seen  thee  will  not  soon  forget 
(Unless  their  cold  hearts  spurn'd  thy  witchery) 

How  that  fond  sister's  kindly  fiselings  met, 
And  struggled  'gainst  her  soul's  integrity  ! 

How  fchame,  and  sorrow,  pity,  and  regret. 
Strong  faith,  high  hope,  truth,  and  simplicity, 

Adorn'd  thy  portraiture,  and  ne'er  forsook, 

Shining  in  every  gesture,  word,  and  look. 

Since  to  the  Cobonrg,  you  these  talents  take, 
Still  may  the  same  success  await  you  there ; 

More  mii>hty  triumphs  may  your  genius  make. 
And  all  unsear'd  your  early  laurels  wear! 

Way  bright  eyes  weep,  and  manly  bosoms  ache, 
Mov'd  by  your  art  in  mimic  griefs  to  share ; 

And  while  you  deal  in  sorrows  thus  ideal, 

Muy  your  own  bosom  never  know  them  real  I 

They  tell  me  in  "  G/£^arcon,"/i)  you  are  fine, 
And  willingly  do  I  believe  the  tale, 

Since,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  divine 
How  you,  in  any  character,  should  fail ; 

But,  for  the  present,  these  sad  strains  of  mine, 
Despite  my  muse's  tears,  I  must  curtail; 

For,  it'too  long)  I  lear  they'll  not  be  seen, 

In  Messrs.  Elveys'  Pocket  Magazine. 


J.  W.  Dalby. 


(1)  As  Ladr/  Margartf,,  (in  the  Coburg  Piece  founded  ou  Lady 
CAUOLINE  LAWB's  ctkbrated  Komance^)  1  s.m  lold  by  good 
judges,  that  this  emiuent  actress  evinces,  if  possible,  inore  ol  tragic 
power,  aad  true  genius,  thau  she  has  exliibited  on  an;  former  occa> 
6ion. 
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LINES  TO  MR.  KEAN, 

Written  after  hearing  some  severe  and  illiberal  remarks  upon 
his  private  character, 

"  Creative  Art, 


Demands  the  service  of  a  Mind  and  Heart, 
Thons;h  sensitive,  yet  in  their  weakest  part 
Heroically  lashion'd."  Wordsworth. 

Some  deem  thee,  Rean,  the  Byron  of  the  stage, 

For,  like  that  Master-spirit  of  the  Age, 

lu  all  thy  efforts  we  are  sure  to  find, 

The  spell  of  soul — the  mastery  of  Mind  ! 

Nature's  fine  power — true  passion's  energy. 

Alike  in  Actor,  and  in  Bard  we  see, 

III  thy  performance — and  his  poesy. 

And  if  we  own  this  likeness  not  untrue, 

Are  ye  not  similar  in  virtues  too? 

In  frailties,  and  in  fortune  ?   As  ye  rose, 

Did  ye  not  both  encounter  bitter  foes? 

The  paltry  insects  that  to  genius  cling, 

And  still  insult,  because  they  fail  to  sting. 

Gen'rous  like  him,  and  open,  free  to  own. 

The  good  of  others,  but  acknowledge  none 

That  ye  yourselves  may  do,  yet  anxious  still. 

To  share  and  to  alleviate  human  ill ; 

With  not  enough  of  hypocritic  art, 

To  play  a  cunning,  and  a  worldly  part, 

Your  very  faults  are  noble— they  arise 

From  the  excess  of  kindly  sympathies. 

And  are  forgiven  by  tlie  kind  and  wise. 

Thus  much  as  man ;  let  me  one  minute  view 
Thy  wondrous  merit  as  an  actor  too  : 
In  voice,  eye,  action,  aifd  expression,  none 
Can  equal  thee,  thou  highly-gifted  one ! 
For  vigour,  animation,  spirit,  fire, 
Few  to  thine  altitude  may  dare  aspire !         *"  *"  '^' 
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In  keen  sarcasm,  in  o'ermast'ring  passion. 
In  vehement  and  varied  declamation ; 
In  rapid,  fine  transitions,  wliere  is  he. 
The  mighty  roaster  that  can  equal  Thee? 

J.  W.  Dalby. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  SHAK- 
SPEARE,  &c. 

Mr.  Drama, 
I  AM  inclined  tu  imagine,  though  I  doubt  not  but  there 
are  many  of  a  contrary  opinion,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
occasion  for  the  chief  personage  in  a  play  to  have  courage, 
wisdom,  virtue,  passion,  or  any  other  quality  more  or  less 
than  that  which  is  found  in  his  real  history  or  common 
life.  It  is  in  my  opinion,  a  sign  of  a  poverty  in  genius, 
when  a  poet  invents  a  dress  of  good  or  bad  qualities  for  a 
favourite  character. 

The  ancients  always  produced  the  same  men  upon  the 
stage,  as  they  saw  in  the  world.  And  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare,  ^*  are  so  much  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies 
of  her."  But  the  modern  poets  have  in  their  tragedies 
peopled  the  poetic  world,  with  a  race  of  mortals  totally 
unknown  to  life  ;  and  from  the  constant  resemblance  of 
their  heroes,  it  plainly  shews  that  they  copy  from  each 
other ;  and  therefore  **  each  picture  like  a  mock-rainbow, 
is  but  the  reflection  of  a  reflection."  O  how  different  from 
the  immortal  Shakspeare,  whose  "  characters  are  so 
copiously  diversitied,  that  his  works  may  be  considered  as 
a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature  of  human  transactions ; 
whose  heroes  are  men ;  the  love  and  hatred,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  his  chief  personages,  are  such  as  are  common  to 
other  human  beings,  and  not  like  those  which  later  times 
have  exhibited,  peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the 
stage!" 

The  field  of  imagination  lies  higher  than  that  of  truth, 
and  our  modern  bards  generally  take  advantage  of  the 
rising  ground,  to  mount  then-  Pegasus.  But  Shakspeare, 
like  his  own  winged  Mercury,  vaults  from  the  lev«l  soil 
into  his  seat.  .VI ..,,  . ..  .,„/^.  ,. 
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Has  he  not  sapported  the  character  of  Hamlet  entirely 
by  the  force  of  sentiment,  without  giving  him  any  of  those 
strong  markings,  which  commonly  form  the  chief  modern 
personage  in  a  tragedy.  Nay,  he  has  not  even  made  use 
of  those  advantages,  wiiich  the  great  historian  from  whom 
he  took  his  subject,  might  have  furnished  him.  Though 
he  has  omitted  part  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  to  be  met 
with  iu  that  writtr,  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  foN 
lowing  beautiful  description  of  Hamlet's  madness.  *'  Fal- 
sitatis,"  says  Saxo,  "  enini  (Hamlethus,)  alienus  haberi 
cupidus  ita  astutiam  veriloquis  permiscebat,  ut  nee  dictis 
veracilas  deessit  nee  acnminis  modus  verorum  judicio 
proderetur."  ["  For  Hamlet^  abhorrmg  the  imputation  of  a 
lye,  so  mingled  cunning  with  truth,  that  what  he  said  was 
neither  void  of  veracity,  nor  could  the  measure  of  his  wit 
be  betrayed  by  the  di>coveries  of  his  sincerity."]  Where 
is  the  poet,  but  StiAKSpiiiARE,  who  could  have  worked 
so  insipid  a  character  into  life  by  the  justness  of  reflection, 
and  the  strength  of  nature,  without  applying  those  colors, 
which  an  inferior  genius  must  have  used  to  mark  a  princi- 
pal figure?  Shakspeake  has  taken  from  the  Danish 
history,  the  whole  of  HamleVs  disguised  madness  ;  the 
friendship  between  him  and  Horatio^  who  was  his  foster- 
brother;  the  scene  with  his  mother  ;  the  death  o(  Polo- 
nius;  his  banishment  to  Enj^land;  his  return,  and  his  kill- 
ing the  usurper.  Tlie  story  of  the  Ghost  was  either 
Shaksfeark's  invention,  or,  as  I  am  iuchned  to  believe, 
he  had  it  from  the  songs  of  Danish  bards,  which  was  all 
the  history  that  people  had  before  Saxo  and  Snorro 
wrote.  All  that  we  see  in  Hamlet  is  a  well-mean- 
ing, sensible  young  man,  but  full  of  doubts,  "  and  per- 
plex'd  in  the  extreme,"  even  after  his  resolution  is  fixed. 
In  this  character  there  is  nothinir  but  what  is  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  he  has  no  marking,  no  coloring, 
but  its  beai.tiful  drawing,  perhaps,  cost  Shakspeare 
more  than  ajiy  one  figure  he  ever  attempted.  Macbeth 
abo  is  the  same  in  Shakspeare  as  iu  Boethius  and 
Buchanan.  The  poet  keeps  to  the  historian's  fable  and 
chaiacler.  "  Animus  etiam  Macbethi,"  says  Buchanan, 
"  per  se  ferox,  propre  quotidianis  conviciis  uxoris  (quae 
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omnium  consiliorum  ei  erat  conscia,)8tima1abatar."  ["  For 
Macbethf  of  himself  impatient,  was  spurred  on  by  the 
almost  daily  reproaclies  of  his  wife,  liis  bosom  counsellor 
in  all  his  designs:"]  or  as  Boece,  *'  Makbeth's  wyfe  impa- 
cient  of  lang  tary,  (as  all  wemen  ar,)  specially  quhare  they 
are  desit  us  of  ony  purpos,  gaif  hym  gi  et  artation  to  pur- 
sew  the  third  weird  that  sche  micht  be  ane  quene,  call 
and  hym  oft  tymis  febyi  eowart  &  uocht  desyrus  of  bo- 
nouris,  sen  he  dnist  not  assalize  the  thing  with  mauhied 
&  curage,  quliilk  is  oflFerit  to  hym  be  benivilence  of  for- 
toun."  How  nobly  has  .Shakspeare  improved  this  hint ! 
how  finished  are  his  characters  of  this  wicked  pair  !  anid 
bow  artfully  has  he  conducted  and  described  the  human 
heart  through  every  stage  of  guilt,  rising  and  reluctant  in 
the  man,  ready  and  remorseless  in  the  woman.  Of  all  poets, 
perhaps,  he  alone  gives,  as  Lessing  says,  *'  a  living  pic- 
ture of  all  the  most  minute  and  secret  artifices  by  which  a 
feeling  steals  into  our  souls  ;  of  all  the  imperceptible  ad- 
vantages which  it  there  gains ;  of  all  the  stratagems  by 
which  every  other  passion  is  made  subservient  to  it,  till  it 
becomes  the  sole  tyrant  of  our  desires  and  our  aversions." 
In  one  of  the  two  plays,  written  by  the  other  genius  of 
England  for  tragedy,  "  the  Orphan^'  the  characters  of 
which,  like  the  table,  are  not  raised  above  the  level  of 
common  life,  distressed  innocence  is  all  that  marks 
Monimia.  Her  brother  has  nothing  about  him  but  what 
any  other  gentleman  of  the  army  ought  to  possess.  In 
Otway's  other  tragedy,  **  Venice  Preserved^'  the  parts  of 
Pierre  and  Japery  and  the  distress  of  Betvidera,  are,  in- 
deed, strongly  marked ;  but  the  efiecls  their  characters 
produce,  are  owing  to  the  poet's  admirable  application  to 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  common  life,  beyond  which 
his  fable  does  not  rise ;  and  in  bringing  the  woes,  which 
the  guilty  suffered,  home  to  the  breast  of  the  innocent. 
Were  a  modern  poet  to  express  that  simple,  yet  fine  sen- 
timent ot  Otwa\'s— 

**  O  I  could  love  thee,  ev'n  in  madness  love  thee!" 
How  would  he  disdain  the  baldness  of  the  expression  t 
how  would  he  dissect  and  define,  first,  the  lady's  worthi- 
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nessto  be  the  object  of  love  j  theu  love  itself;  and  ten  to 
one,  but  he  would  even  step  into  Bedlam,  that  he  might 
entertain  us  with  a  more  lively  picture  of  madness  and  its 
symptoms.  Were  he  to  express  the  horrors  of  Lady  Mac- 
bethy  how  would  he  smile  supposing  he  had  never  read  the 
play,  if  he  were  told  it  could  be  expressed  beyond  what- 
ever poet  executed,  or  imagination  conceived,  only  by 
rubbing  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  repeating  a  deal  of 
wild  stuff  in  her  sleep?  With  him  all  must  be  great,  all 
must  be  philosophy,  all  must  be  poetry. 

I  cannot  prove  the  truth  of  this  observation  better  than 
by  the  example  of  a  great  poet,  to  which  character  he 
joined  as  true  a  judgment  and  as  much  critical  knowledge 
as  any  man  ever  possessed — I  mean  Addison.  That  au- 
thor has,  to  the  immortal  credit  of  his  name  and  nation,  pro- 
duced a"Ca<o;"  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that 
he  is  not  the  CcUo  whom  Rome  produced,  or  Shakspeare 
would  have  drawn :  he  is  so  firm  in  virtue,  so  fortified  in 
philosophy,  that  he  is  above  the  reach  of  fate,  and  conse- 
quently he  can  be  no  object  of  compassion,  one  great  end 
of  tragedy.  The  poet  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  en- 
deavoui-s  to  raise  compassion  in  circumstances  wherein 
he  ought,  of  all  things,  to  have  avoided  such  an  attempt, 
in  drawing  the  character  of  a  professed  stoic.  With  such, 
the  cause  of  virtue  gave  supreme  happiness,  whatever 
was  its  success.  The  friends  of  the  family  of  Cato  there- 
fore could  never,  in  the  eyes  of  a  stoic,  be  touched  with 
misery,  while  embarked  in  such  a  cause.  These,  I  ima- 
gine, were  the  real  sentiments  of  CatOj  as  his  ilinstrious 
cotemporaries  have  drawn  him ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Shakspeare,  without  any  other  regard,  would  have  at- 
tached himself  solely  to  that  character,  and  have  made 
CatOf  from  enthusiasm  of  public  spirit,  like  the  first 
Brutust^o  something  extremely  shocking  to  natural  affec- 
tion, and  those  private  passions,  which  ever  mingle  with 
the  human  frame,  and  oppose  the  force  of  nature  to  that 
of  philosophy. 

The  under  characters  of  that  admirable  play  are  all  of 
them  highly  finished,  and  each  is  fit  for  the  qualities 
which  it  possesses,  to  stand  as  the  head  character  in  any 
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Other  tragedy.  But  they  stand  in  this  play  as  yews  did 
m  our  old  gardens,  each  regularly  opposed  to  each  other. 
The  cool,  the  steady,  the  reserved  virtue  of  Portius,  is 
opposed  to  the  noble,  the  sincere,  and  open  manner  of 
Marcus.  The  generous,  humane,  disinterested  principles 
of  Jttfia  contrast  the  dark,  designing,  treacherous  qualities 
of  Syphax.  The  softness  and  candour  of  Lvcius  are  de- 
signed to  raise  our  hatred  for  the  impetuous  dissimulation 
of  Sempronius.  All,  indeed,  is  extremely  well  executed, 
and  bears  the  mark  of  a  fine  poet,  but  not  of  a  great 
genius, 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 
Seymour  Place,  Bryanston  Sq.  T.  W. 

Dec.  4,  1821. 

DRAiMATIC  LEGENDS. 

No.  I. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SIR  BLUE  BEARD. 

T/te  story  of  Sir  Blue  Beakd  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  the  Catholics  in  satire  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  tohich 
may  apologize  for  dating  the  incident  at  homey  and  at  a 
period  when  the  doctrines  of  Daemonology  were  still  cre- 
dited, when  the  manners  q/"  Chivalry  were  not  extinct y- and 
when  the  luxuries  of  the  East  were  beginning  to  penetrate 
into  the  palaces  of  the  great.  (1)  On  the  Theatre,  this  po- 
pular tale  has  been  represented  with  oriental  costume,  imt 
the  catastrophe  is  certainly  not  in  oriental  manners.  '  '*. ' 

''  Sister  Anne,  sister  Anne,  come  and  lend  me  a  hand, 
I've  wash'd  it  with  tears,  and  I've  rubb'd  it  with  saud ; 

(1)  We  know  not  to  whom  this  appellation  car.  be  correctly  given, 
Although  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  its  origiuaUug  /rom  soae 
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When  Sir  Blue  Beard  returns,  my  whole  folly  he'll 
see, — 
The  blood  will  not  stir  from  this  magical  key." 
**  What's  the  matter,  Eliza  ?  your  senses  seem  lost, 

You  are  paler  than  ashes,  you  look  like  a  ghost." 

"  His  anger  is  frightful,  as  storm- winds  at  strife, 

I've  seen  his  blank  sabre — I  fear  for  my  life." 

"  Sit  down  on  the  sofa  j  let's  hear  why  you  cry, 
My  lover,  Sir  Fairfax,  will  be  here  by  and  bye; 


very  ancient  source.  Tt  is,  perhaps,  liardly  woith  tlie  trouble  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  in  order  to  afford  our  readers  all  the  infornratiou  on  the 
subject  that  could  be  obtained,  vre  here  insert  the  following  extract 
from  a  cotemporary  periodical  — but  we  do  not  consider  it  satiofactory. 
The  writer  dues  not  state  his  authority. 

"  BLUE  BEARD.  As  this  extraordinary  personage  has  long  been 
the  theme,  not  only  of  children's  early  study  and  terror,  and  as  no 
after-piece  had  ever  a  greater  run  than  that  splendid  and  popular 
musical  entertainment ;  it  will  be  cratifyiug  to  peruse  the  character  of 
that  being  who  really  existed,  aod  who  was  distinguished  in  horror 
and  derision,  by  the.  strange  appellation  of  "  Blue  Beard" 

"  He  was  tlie  famous  GILLES,  Marquis  DE  LAVAL,  a  Mareschal 
of  France,  and  a  general  of  uncommon  intrepidity,  who  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  reigns  of  CHARLES  VI.  and  VIL  by  his  cou- 
rage, particul-irly  against  the  English,  when  they  invaded  France. 
He  rendered  those  services  to  his  country,  which  were  sufiicient  to 
immortalize  his  name,  had  he  not  for  ever  tarnished  his  glory  by  the 
most  terrible  and  cruel  murders,  blasphemies,  and  licentiousness  of 
every  kind.  His  revenues  were  princely ;  but  his  prodigality  was  suf- 
ficient to  render  even  an  Emperor  a  bankrupt.  Wherever  he  went  he 
had  in  his  suite  a  seraglio,  a  band  of  players,  a  company  of  musicians, 
a  society  of  sorcerers  aod  magicians,  an  almost  incredible  number  of 
cooks,  packs  of  dogs  of  various  kinds,  and  above  two  hundred  led 
horses.  MEZERAI,  an  author  of  great  repute,  says,  that  he  en- 
couraged and  maintained  men  who  called  themselves  sorcerers,  to  di.v 
cover  hidden  treasures,  and  corrupted  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to 
atUch  themselves  to  him,  and  afterwards  killed  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  blood,  which  was  requisite  to  form  his  charms  and  incantations. 
These  horrid  excesses  may  be  believed,  when  we  reflect  on  the  age  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  in  which  they  were  certainly  too  often  prac- 
tised. He  was  at  length,  for  a  state  crime  against  the  Duke  of 
BRITTANY,  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  field  at  Nantz  in  1440, 
but  the  Duke,  who  was  present  at  his  execution,  so  far  mitigated  the 
sentence,  that  he  was  first  strangled,  then  burnt,  and  his  ashes  bu- 
ried. Though  he  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  in  France,  he  declared,  previous  to  his  deatli,  that  all  his 
terrible  excesses  were  owinT  to  his  wretched  education." 
VOL.  II.  C 
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Not  unfear'd  is  the  brother  of  Blue  Beard's  first  wife, 
He'll  warmly  protect ;  fear  not  for  your  life." — 
"  The  keys  were  bestow'd  with  a  solemn  behest ; 

*  This  opens  my  cellar^  this  opens  my  chest  ; 

*  Give  my  wine  to  your  friends,  give  my  gold  to  the  poor  ; 

*  But  never  unlock  tlie  small  gallery  door.' 
This  key  is  the  key  of  that  gallery  door, 
Ah  !  why  did  I  seek  the  prohibited  floor  ? 
I  dropt  it  in  terror,  I  found  it  in  blood :— - 

He  will  know  by  the  stain  that  his  will  was  withstood." — 
"  He'll  laugh  at  the  curious  whim  you've  exposed." — 
"  He  laugh  at  the  horrors  that  closet  disclosed  ! — 
No,  sister,  that  closet  will  soon  be  my  tomb  ; 
One  wife  lies  there  slaughter'd — the  like  is  my  doom. 
I  went  with  a  lamp  in  my  hand,  to  explore 
The  secret  confined  by  that  hideous  door  ; 
While  it  creak'd  on  its  hinge,  bluer  flickered  the  flame, 
And  a  damp  as  of  graves  overshadow'd  my  frame  j 
The  door  closed  behind  me  in  thnnder — I  shook. 
The  key  my  loose  powerless  fingers  forsook  ; 
Its  fall  was  a  knell !  I  sank  down  on  the  floor, 
And  touched  a  cold  carcase  still  clammy  with  gore ! 
On  the  bosom,  (a  woman's),  I  cast  a  shy  stare. 
The  neck  had  been  severed,  the  red  stump  was  bare  I 
I  caught  up  my  key — when  a  gasp,  as  of  pain, 
Was  heard  in  the  vault — then  again — and  again. 
I  had  courage  to  seek  for  the  source  of  the  sound  ; 
I  rose,  lifted  higher  the  lamp,  and  I  found. 
Hung  up  by  the  hair  on  a  peg  of  black  wood, 
The  head  of  an  angel,  but  dabbled  in  blood  ; 
Its  complexion  like  snow,  on  the  north>wind  that  whirls, 
Like  clouds  of  the  morning  its  yellowy  curls  ; 
The  features  though  clung,  were  of  exquisite  touch, 
Yon  statue,  that  stands  on  the  terrace,  has  such ; 
Then  to  see  the  two  eye-lids  unclose,  and  the  head 
Fix  on  me  the  gelatinous  glare  of  the  dead  ; 
As  in  torture,  with  writhing,  the  silence  it  broke, 
Blood  dropp'd  from  the    neck,   the   lips    quiver'd — it 
spoke : — 
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'  Mistress  of  the  mighty  key, 

Even  death  must  speak  to  thee ; — 

I  was  once,  as  thou  art  still, 

Wife,  and  slave  to  Blue  Beard's  will; 

Ere  to-morrow's  light  be  o'er, 

You,  or  he,  shall  be  do  more  f 

Me,  like  you,  he  chose  to  try : 

*  In  that  chamber  never  pry ; 

*  Fate  and  magic  join  my  doom  ; 

*  Within  the  closure  of  that  room  ; 

*  /  may  never  pass  the  sillj 

*  /  mtist  part  from  those  who  will.* 
Oft  I  took,  and  oft  returned 

This  key,  and  left  the  lock  unturn'd  ; 
But  among  his  slaves  was  one. 
Who  with  early  beauty  shone ; 
.  Him  with  eyes  of  love  I  view'd, 
..   .Him  with  faltering  tongue  I  woo'd. 

We  fear'd  the  house,  we  fear'd  the  grove, 
The  husband  seem'd  to  watch  onr  love. 
I  stole  the  key,  I  led  him  here. 
The  couch  of  lust  is  now  my  bier  j 
I  op'd  the  door,  but  to  espy. 
With  sabre  drawn,  and  scowling  eye, 
My  injur'd  lord. — I  kneel'd — his  blow 
Thus  cleft  the  corse  that  lies  below. 
Imps  bore  the  youth  to  shores  unknown, 
With  him  'twas  rumoured  I  had  flown ; 
But  magic  spells  my  members  steep 
In  torpid,  undecaying  iieep.' " 

"  Take  courage,  Eliza,  you  have  not  abus'd 

This  retreat  to  the  friends  of  your  husband  refused ; 

But  here  is  Sir  Fairfax We  are  deeply  dis- 

tress'd. 
And  want  to  repose  our  faint  hearts  on  your  breast ; 
We're  troubled,  we're  puzzled,  we  see  not  our  path, 
To  night  Blue  Beard  comes,  we've  been  earning  his 

wrath: 
There  is  in  this  palace,  a  room  strangely  hid, 
To  cross  the  dark  threshold  our  feet  were  forbids  ,i,L P^AjA 
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But,  having  the  key,  we  peep'd  in  at  the  doer, 

And  saw  his  late  wife,  a  slain  corse,  on  the  floor." — 

"  My  sister? — Death  strike  him  !— Consign  me  the  key, 

If  what  you  may  fancy — /also  should  see, 

So  soon  as  the  sun  overlooks  the  brown  heath, 

Him,  or  me,  my  defiance  shall  summon  to  death." 

The  key  from  the  women,  he  instantly  tore, 
Who,  afraid,  from  behmd,  show'd  the  way  to  the  door  ; 
He  opens  with  fury,  and  finds,  on  a  bed. 
The  trunk  of  a  woman  ;  suspended  the  head. 
He  approached. 

"  Yes,  tis  she  !  with  those  lips  she  would  soothe, 
The  anger  that  bubbled  at  times  from  my  youth  ; 
Or,  on  binding  my  wounds,  when  brought  home  from 

the  war, 
Repeat  the  rhim'd  spells  that  forbid  them  to  scar  ; 
Was  it  thine  so  to  fall  ?    Thou  wast  t;entle  as  fair. 
The  fiend !  By  the  love  thou  hast  borne  me,  I  swear 
This  hand  for  thy  wrongs  shall  have  vengeance,  or  die ', 
Dark  monster,  beware,  there  is  judgment  on  high." 

"  Master  of  the  mighty  key, 
Even  death  m.ust  speak  to  thee ; 
Not  unguilty  have  I  bled, 
I  profan'd  my  murderer's  bed. 
Three  long  years  confin'd  I  lie 
Lifeless,  but  not  allowed  to  die ; 
Let  my  hours  of  penance  cease, 
Move  me  hence  and  go  in  peace." 

He  placed  by  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  head  ; 
He  dragg'd,  from  the  funeral  chamber,  the  bed  ; 
At  once  the  flesh  moulders,  the  figure  is  gone, 
Save  the  blood-clotted  hair,  and  the  skeleton  bone. 
**  To-morrow  her  reliques  at  least  shall  be  free  ; 
Lie  by  them,  my  gauntlet;  who  stirs  them,  takes  thee. 
Tell  Blue  Be4ri>  I  open'd  the  den  of  his  crimes, 
Tell   Blue    Beard  my  challenge    will  reach    him  be- 
times." 

With   these  words    he  departed.      How    swiftly  the 
knight 
And  his  steed  seem'd  to  fade  on  the  hearing  and  sight ; 
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How  swiftly  the  shadows  of  evening  to  spread ; 
For  Blue  Beard's  return  with  the  twilight  they  dread. 
"  My  sister,  go  wash  in  rose-water  your  hands, 
And  let  me  confine  those  wild  tresses  with  bands ; 
You  must  strive   to  receive  hira  with  winning  submis- 
sion, > 

And  silently  build,  on  your  beauty,  remission." 

Eliza  consents  j  with  the  volutes  of  curl 
She  gracefully  wreathes  a  pale  fetter  of  pearl ; 
And  throws  o'er  her  fine  form  a  loose  muslin  of  snow, 
With  fringes  of  silver  bedizened  below. 
They  descend  to  the  hall,  and  remark,  ais  they  pass 
Well  pleased,  their  attire  in  tall  mirrors  of  glass ; 
With  cushions  of  down  they  bedeck  the  arm  chair. 
His  loose  robe  and  his  slippers  of  velvet  were  there  ; 
The  side-board  is  gaudy  with  silver  and  gold, 
On  the  table  white  cloths  of  fine  damask  unfold  ; 
Through  ewers  of  emei-ald  glistens  the  wine. 
And  circles  of  ice  the  cool-beverage  confine  ; 
Wax  tapers,  fresh  lighted,  the  sconces  adorn,     ..  j^,,^  r 
They  applaud  the  known  tone  of  the  ivory  horn,  . .  jj 
The  black  page  is  arrived,  and  the  master  is  near,   ' 
And  smiles,  as  of  welcome,  must  varnish  their  fear.       r 

END  OF  PART   I.  ,   ., 


TO  MISS  KELLY. 

Sweet  Child  of  Nature!  bom  for  pleasures, 
Deck'd  with  Thalia's  dearest  treasures ; 
Arm'd  with  smiles,  all  hearts  to  gain ; 
With  Love  and  Laughter  in  thy  train :  .«  ayj^J 

While,  with  every  changing  scene,  '     ".wiO 

Fresh  graces  deck  thy  comic  mien,  '    '      ' 

Thy  wild-notes  sweetly  thrill  the  heart, 
By  Nature  taught,  disdaining  art; 
No  labour'd  sounds  distort  thy  face,  uj 

All's  done  with  Nature's  simple  grace.  ■>■  'o 

c3 
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This  surely  know  —  that,  sueh  thy  worthy 
Thy  equal  lives  not  on  the  earth. 
Of  this  news  I  heard  the  sound, 
Sought  the  gein,  and  gladly  found! 

Nov.  1821.  A- 


THE  DRAMATIC  REFLECTOR. 

No.  I. 

A  Collection  of  Observations,  Sfc.  original  and  selected,  rela- 
tive to  the  Stage, 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

1. — ON    THE   CURRENT   CANT   RELATIVE  TO  THE    IMMO- 
RALITY  OF   THE    PRIVATE    LIVES   OF   ACTORS. 

Next  to  that  spirit  of  bigotry,  -which,  in  a  neighbouring 
country  would  deny  actors  Christian  burial  after  death, 
we  hate  that  cant  of  criticism,  which  slurs  over  their  cha- 
racters while  living  with  a  half-witted  jest.  Actors  are 
accused,  as  a  profession,  of  being  extravagant  and  intem- 
perate. While  they  are  said  to  be  so  as  a  piece  of  com- 
mon cant,  they  are  like  to  continue  so.  But  there  is  a 
sentence  in  Shakspkare  which  should  be  stuck  as  a  label 
in  the  mouths  of  the  beadles  and  whippers-in  of  morality : 
**  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn  :  our  virtues 
would  be  proud  if  our  vices  whipped  them  not ;  and  our 
vices  would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  vir- 
tues." With  respect  to  the  extravagance  of  actors,  as  a 
traditional  character,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  they  plunge  from  want  into  lux- 
ury ;  they  have  no  means  of  making  money  breed  ;  and  all 
professions  that  do  not  live  by  turning  money  into  money, 
or  have  not  a  certainty  of  accumulating  it  in  the  eud  by 
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parsimony,  spend  it.  Uncertain  of  the  future,  they  make 
sure  of  the  present  moment.  This  is  not  unwise.  Chilled 
with  poverty,  steeped  in  contempt,  they  sometimes  pass 
into  the  sunshine  of  fortune,  and  are  lifted  to  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  public  favour,  but  even  there  cannot  calculate  on 
the  continuance  of  success,  but  are  "  like  the  giddy  sailor 
on  the  mast,  ready  with  every  blast  to  topple  down  into 
the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep  !" 

Besides,  if  the  young  enthusiast  who  is  smitten  with  the 
stage,  and  with  the  public,  as  a  mistress,  were  naturally  a 
close  hunks,  he  would  become  or  remain  a  city  clerk,  in- 
stead of  turning  player.  Again,  with  respect  to  the  habit 
of  convivial  indulgence,  an  actor,  to  be  a  good  one,  must 
have  a  great  spirit  of  enjoyment  in  himself,  strong  im- 
pnlses,  strong  passions,  and  a  strong  sense  of  pleasure ; 
for  it  is  his  business  to  imitate  the  passions,  and  to  com- 
municate pleasure  to  others.  A  man  of  genius  is  not  a 
machine :  the  neglected  actor  maybe  excused  if  he  drinks 
oblivion  of  his  disappointments  ;  the  successful  one,  if  he 
quaffs  the  applause  of  the  world,  and  enjoys  the  friendship 
of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  the  favourites  of  fortune,  in 
draughts  of  nectar.  There  is  no  path  so  steep  as  that  of 
fame ;  no  labonr  so  hard  as  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 
The  intellectual  excitement  inseparable  from  those  pro- 
fessions which  call  forth  all  our  sensibility  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  requires  some  corresponding  physical  excitement  to 
support  our  failure,  and  not  a  Httle  to  allay  the  ferment  of 
the  spirits  attendant  on  success.  If  there  is  any  tendency 
to  dissipation  beyond  this  in  the  profession  of  a  player,  it 
is  owing  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  ;  and  players  are 
only  not  so  respectable  as  a  profession  as  they  might  be, 
because  their  profession  is  not  so  respected  as  it  ought 
to  be. 


2.— A   FEW  FREE  REMARKS  ON  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  *'  RO- 
MEO  AND  JULIET,"  &C. 

All  tlie  performers  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the  above 
characters  appear  to  want  what  no  actor  can  truly  feign, 
DO  spectator  can  thoroughly  be  deceived  in ;  I  mean,  that 
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degree  of  puberty  which  is  but  just  to  be  distinguished 
from  childhood.  That  Juliet  is  no  older  than  fourteen,  we 
are  told  by  her  nurse  in  the  first  act:  **  Of  all  the  days  in 
the  year,  come  iMinmai-eve,  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen.** 
The  age  of  Romeo,  though  not  expressly  marked  by  our 
poet,  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  represented  iu 
the  original  novel  of  Bandello,  on  which  this  tragedy  is 
founded,  and  which,  I  remember,  is  eighteen.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  allowances  are  to  be  made,  when 
we  consider  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy,  a  warm  coun- 
try, whose  inhabitants  arrive  at  maturity  much  earlier  than 
those  of  a  more  northern  climate ;  and  let  me  add,  that  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  luxury,  debauchery,  and  effeminacy, 
had  not  yet  stinted  the  growth,  and  retarded  the  matu- 
rity  of  our  robust  English  ancestors.  However,  Sttch  art- 
less simplicity  and  innocence  are  so  strongly  characterised 
in  our  two  lovers,  as  plainly  determine  their  age  to  be 
about  the  time  before  mentioned.  Who,  therefore,  can 
help  laughing  to  see  a  mother  of  children  endeavouring  to 
impose  herself  upon  us  for  a  raw  girl  just  in  her  teens,  and 
to  bear  her  whining  in  this  stmin: 

*'  Give  me  my  Romeo,  night,  and  when  he  dies, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  stars,"  &c. 

Or  a  great,  huge,  tall  creature,  about  six  foot  high,  and  big 
in  proportion,  wishing — 

"  O  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ;" 

with  a  thousand  other  instances  of  a  like  nature.  But  in 
this  I  may,  perhaps,  seem  hypercritical.  And  here  I 
could  shew  the  impropriety  of  the  actors  in  some  other 
characters  of  the  play  ;  particularly  the  gentleman,  the 
wit, 

"  That  gallant  spirit,  brave  Mercutio," 

in  one  house  is  au  arch  buffoon,  and  in  the  other  a  noisy, 
impudent  coxcon^b.    Thus  many  of  Shakspeare's  cha< 
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racters  have  suffered  from  the  ignorance  of  the  players. 
Benedid  is  a  mere  woman-hater ;  Harry  tlie  Eighth  a  bhiff 
bully  ;  Othello  too  was  an  unfeeling  brute  till  lately  ;  and 
Polonius  is  still  a  silly,  doating  old  idiot.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
shame  to  common  sense,  to  suffer  that  sensible,  though 
officious  old  courtier,  to  be  so  miserably  burlesqued  ; 
sensible,  I  call  him,  on  account  of  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
speeches,  but  particularly  that  in  wiiich  he  advises  his  son 
on  his  setting  out  to  travel,  and  which  is  full  of  elegant 
sentiments.— TA«  Student ^  Oct.  1760. 


3. — ON   THE   MADNESS   OF   HAMLET    THE    DANE. 

Of  the  general  madness  of  Hamlet  the  proof  is  not  clear. 
If  his  actions  are  often  such  as  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
commit,  his  words  are  such  as  no  lunatic  could  ntter.  All 
the  circumstantial  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  his  predomi- 
nant rationality.  He  professes  to  adopt  frenzy  as  a  dis- 
guise :  from  the  wildest  ramblings  of  the  raind,  he  sud- 
denly rises  into  the  loftiest  philosophy,  and  there  seems  to 
rest  upon  the  wing  with  the  delight  of  a  spirit  escaped  from 
a  lower  world  of  dissembling  and  emptiness.  But  the  great 
dramatist  was  too  deep  in  the  secrets  of  Nature,  to  have 
left  him  altogether  untouched  by  the  turmoil  of  the  mind. 
He  is  in  the  midst  of  contagion ;  the  atmosphere  is  coloured 
with  an  unnatural  light,  and  he  must  have  worn  its  hue. 
He  stands  on  the  rocking  of  a  moral  earthquake,  and  he 
must  rock  with  it.  All  around  him  is  fierce,  strange,  por- 
tentous, a  whirl  of  parricide,  conspiracy,  and  usurpation. 
He  stands  in  the  glare  of  a  tyrant's  royalty  and  his  crimes. 
He  is  in  the  centre  of  a  dance  of  death  ;  his  night  and  day 
are  surrounded  with  visions:  his  visitants  are  from  the  grave. 
Ambition  and  Love,  the  two  great  ministers  of  youthful 
hope,  have  sunk  into  the  earth  before  his  grasp.  He  feels 
his  life  devoted  to  one  act  of  terrible  justice,  and  is  forced 
to  clasp  np  his  ^wing  genius  and  his  generous  heart  in  a 
cold  and  iron  determination  of  murder.  With  a  man  ha- 
ra.<«sed  by  such  trials,  perfect  snnity  of  mind  must  be  im- 
possible. He  is  embarked  in  a  storm,  and  must  heave 
with  the  surge.  Even  the  habitual  disguise  of  madnesa 
would  disturb  the  brain. 
Nov.  1821. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  COMMON  PLACE  BOOK, 

With  a  Concise  Review  of  the  charges  maintained  by  Messrs. 
Malone,  Chalmers,  and  others^  of  Ben  Jonsom's  en- 
mity towards  that  Poet.  Selected  from  Gilchrist's 
*^  Examination." 


It  has  been  so  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged,  that  Ben 
JoNSON  was  tbe  enemy  of  Shakspearb,  that  very  few 
have  latterly  entertained  a  doubt  upon  tbe  subject.  The 
authorities  were  high  on  which  the  assertions  rested,  and 
were  consequently  not  much  questioned.  As  a  point  of 
fact,  it  is  therefore  certainly  material  to  examine  into 
the  ground  of  the  accusation,  and  but  just  to  the  fame  of 
rare  Ben  to  rescue  his  reputation  from  a  charge  which,  if 
proved,  our  regard  for  Shakspeare  would  naturally  ag- 
gravate into  a  high  and  unpardonable  misdemeanour 
against  the  great  sovereign  of  the  Drama.  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, with  a  praise-worthy  assiduity  undertook  this 
laudable  task,  and  has  proved  incontestably  that  there  is 
no  just  ground  for  the  imputation,  and  has  adduced  in- 
dubitable testimony  in  its  refutation.  The  principal  ar- 
guments on  which  Mr.  G.  relies  are  these : 

Tradition  has  given  to  Shakspeare  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing introduced  his  companion  to  the  stage.  If  this  be 
true,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  tax  JoNsoN,  without  good  foundation,  with  ingra- 
titude to  his  friend.  The  Hues  to  the  memory  of  his 
**  beloved"  William  Sha^kspeaue,  are  in  the  highest 
strain  of  eulogiitm.  No  writer  of  that  day  or  the  preseut 
has  gone  beyond  thdm.    For  instance, 

"  While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such 

As  neither  man,  nor  musct  can  praise  tod  mucA."         ' 


Soul  of  the  age ! 


The  applause^  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 
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**  Triumph,  my  Britain  f  thou  hast  one  to  shew, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe, 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

Farmer  calls  these  verses  "  the  warmest  panegyric 
on  Shakspeare  that  ever  was  written." 

George  Stevens  believed  that  this  praise  would  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  Shakspeare  had  he  been  living. 
This,  as  an  opinion  only,  goes  for  nothing.  He  has  failed 
to  support  it  with  any  proof  of  Ben's  disinclination  on 
other  occasions  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  his  ilhistrions 
competitor.  Ma  lone  infers  that  there  had  been  a  quar- 
rel between  the  two  poets,  from  the  **  Return  of  Pamas- 
suSf'  wherein  Kempe,  in  a  supposed  dialogue  with  BuR« 
BAGE  is  made  to  say, 

"  Few  of  the  University  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell 
too  muche  of  that  writer  Ovid,  and  that  writer  Meta- 
morphosis, and  talk  too  rauche  of  Proserpina  and 
Jdppiter.  Why  here's  our  fellow  Shakspeare  put 
them  [the  University  poets]  all  down,  aye  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  too.  O  that  Ben  Jonson  is  a  pestilent  fellow  ;  he 
brought  up  Horace,  giving  the  poets  a  pill,  but  our  fel- 
low Shakspeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made  him 
bewray  his  credit."  In  this  proof  of  a  quarrel,  according 
to  Malone  and  Chalmers,  .Mr.  Gilchrist  sees  no  re- 
ference to  personal  animosity ;  it  was  a  just  testimony  to 
the  superior  merit  of  "  the  poet  of  nature,''  over  the  writ- 
ings of  more  "  learned  candidates  for  fame ;"  and  the 
well  merited  compliment  is  very  appropriately  put  intothe 
mouth  of  Will  Kempe,  one  of  "  SnAKSPEARE's/ei/oirs." 
"Shakspeare,  (adds  Malone),  has  sufficiently  marked 
his  disregard  for  the  calumniator  of  his  fame,  by  not  leav- 
ing him  any  memorial  in  his  will ! ! !" 

Mr.  Malone  would  convert  into  a  "  clumsy  sarcasm" 
on  Suakspearb's  *  Henry  V.'  these  lines  from  Jonson's 
Prologue  to  his  **  Every  Man  in  his  Humour.'' 

"  He  rather  piays,  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to  day,  as  other  plays  should  be ; 
IVhcre  neither  chorus  wqfts  you  o'er  the  seas, 
Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please." 
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But,  to  this  Gilchrist  very  satisfactorily  replies — 
*'  Jonson's  design  in  tliis  prologue  was  clearly  to  ridicule 
the  tricks  and  stratagems,  the  phantasmagoria  and  Sadler's 
Wells  antics,  by  which  his  contemporaries  engaged  the 
frequenters  of  the  stage  in  that  early  age  of  theatrical  re- 
prt  sentation,  and  to  win  them  by  ridicule  from  buffoon- 
ery, bombast,  and  empty  machinery, — 

*  To  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use ; 
And  persons  such  as  Comedy  would  chuse, 
When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times ; 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes  ;' — 

the  legal  and  genuine  purpose  of  dramatic  representation, 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  Jonson's  general  object. 
For  the  "  chorus,"  thus  acutely  converted  into  **  a  clumsy 
sarcasm"  on  the  great  Bard,  one  might  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Malone  would  have  us  conclude  that 
the  introduction  of  it  in  "  Henry  V."  is  the  only  example 
of  its  adoption  on  the  English  stage  ;  or  why  must  Jon- 
son's reprobation  of  the  practice  be  construed  into  a 
sneer  at  Shakspeaue?  Why,  but  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging an  opinion,  founded  on  falsehood  and  fostered 
by  misrepresentation?  The  fact  is,  that  Jonson,  with  all 
his  fondness  for  the  ancients,  thought  the  chorus,  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  tragedies,  an  incumbrance,  and  openly 
reprobated  it;  as  Shakspeare  had  before  ridiculed 
^*  the  dombe  shewe^^  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  chorus  on 
the  English  stage  is  coeval  with  the  first  tragedy,  "  Gor- 
boducf  and  was  the  common  appendage  of  the  Drama 
during  his  life,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  instances  among 
the  old  plays  edited  by  the  late  Isaac  Reed  ;  and,  though 
declining,  continued  in  use  long  after  Shakspeare  had 
made  his  exit  from  the  scene  of  life.  That  it  was  displea- 
sing, SHAictPEARE  was  couscious,  by  his  apologies  for  its 
introduction  in  the  case  of  ^'  Henry  V."  and  his  omission 
of  it  on  all  other  occasions.  Heywood,  also,  who  has 
adopted  it  in  his  "  Fair  Maid  of  the  fVesty"  4to.  1651, 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  absurdity,  when  he  in- 
troduces a  chorus  saying, — 
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.  «  Our  stage  so  lamely  can  express  a  sea, 
TImt  we  are  forced  by  chorus  to  discourse 
What  should  have  been  in  action." 

*<  What  then  is  there  in  the  line  quoted  by  Mr.MALONE 
that  is  not  applicable  to  fifty  others  as  well  as  Shak- 
SPEARE?  And  what  is  there  to  justify  his  charges  of 
"  clumsy  sarcasm^'  and  *'  malevolent  reflection?" 

'*  The  same  eayerness  of  research  for  finding  attacks 
on  Shakspeare,  exhibited  in  preceding  examples  has 
been  employed  to  discover  a  sneer  at  him  in  this  passage 
of  foregoing  extract : 

*  To  make  a  child  now  swaddled  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
Past  threescore  years.' — 

"  This  is  considered  *  a  palpable  hit'  at  the  beautiful 
Drama  tlie  '  Winter's  TulCy  than  which  inference  nothing 
can  be  more  unnecessary.  Certainly  in  none  of  Shak- 
SPEAR  h's  plays  are  the  unities  of  time  and  place  more  dis- 
regarded liiau  in  the  present  j  but  this  neglect  or  con- 
tempt was  »iot  peculiar  to  the  bard  of  Avon ;  similar  and 
even  greater  licences  are  to  be  found  in  Lilly's  *  Endi- 
mion^^  1591,  and  '  Patient  Grissely  performed  as  early  as 
1699.  Nor  was  the  practice  confined  to  these  ;  George 
VV^HKTSTONES  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  his  '  Promos  and 
Cassandruy  1578,  speaking  of  the  absurdities  and  oflfences 
committed  against  the  laws  of  the  Drama  by  various  na- 
tions, says,  *■  the  Englishman  in  this  qualitie  is  roost  vain, 
indiscreet,  and  out  of  order.  He  first  grounds  his  work 
on  impossibilities ;  then  in  3  hours  runnes  he  over  the 
worlde  ;  n^arryis,  gets  children,  makes  children  men,  men 
to  conquer  kingdomes,  murder  monsters,  and  briuggeth 
goddes  from  heaven,  and  fetcheth  devills  from  hell.  Sec' 
And  Sir  Philip  :?ii)Ney  in  his  *  Defense^ Poesie,'  1589, 
when  complaining  of  *  Gorboduc'  (1)  as  '  faulty  both  in  place 


(1)  How  comes  it  that  WARTON^  in  his   "  HiUory  of  Engliih 
Poetry,"  invariably  writes  thii  Qordobuc  t     ' 
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and  time,  the  two  necessary  companions  of  all  corporal 
actions;'  adds,  *  but  if  it  be  so  in  *  GorboduCj'  how  much 
more  in  aU  the  rest  ?  where  you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one 
side,  and  Africa  of  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under- 
kingdoms,  that  the  player,  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever 
begin  telling  where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  con- 
ceived. Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  gar- 
den. By-and-by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same 
place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a 
rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous  mon- 
ster with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable  behol- 
ders are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean 
time,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords  afid 
bucklers,  and  then,  what  hard  heart  will  not  conceive  it 
for  a  pitched  field  ? — Now  of  time  they  are  much  more 
liberal:  for  ordinary  it  is,  that  two  young  princes  fall  in 
love ;  after  many  travei-ses  she  is  got  with  cliild,  delivered 
of  a  faire  boy,  he  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  falleth  in  love, 
and  is  ready  to  get  another  child ;  and  all  this*  in  two  hours 
space ;  which  how  absurd  it  is  iu  sense,  even  sense  may 
imagine.' 

"  These  extracts,  while  they  are  irresistible  proofs  of 
the  generality  of  Jonson's  satire  in  the  present  case,  may 
suggest  to  the  calumniators  of  Ben  ihe  probability  of 
other  passages  being  equally  so;  and  his  '  taxing  may  like 
a  wild  goose  fly,  unclaimed  of  any  man.'  " 

With  similar  force  and  success  Mr.  Gilchrist  com- 
bats and  defeats  the  position,  that  in  the  Induction  to 
*'  Bartholomew  Fair,'^  Ben  Johson  intended  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  to  ridicule  the  ♦'  TempesV''  and  "  Winter's 
TaW^  of  Shaksfeare  :  "  If  there  be  never  a  servant- 
monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  he  says,  nor  a  nest  of 
antiques?  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  his  plays, 
like  those  that  beget  Talesy  Tempests,  and  such  like  drol- 
leries." The  satire  was  general  and  levelled,  not  at 
Shakspeare,  but  at  the  extravagant  masks  and  other 
stage  exhibitions  which  prevailed  in  those  days. 

But  admitting  that  all  these  passages  do  apply  to 
Sbajlspeare,  is  the  proof  complete  that  Jon  son  was 
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f!uilty  of  envy,  malignity,  and  ingratitnde  to  the  great 
Poet?— It  can  only  amount  to  this:  that  Jon  son  disap- 
proved of  these  instances  of  false  taste  in  the  writings  of 
SH4KSPEARE,  which  the  authority  of  his  great  example 
would  tend  to  multiply,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  drama. 

Mr.  Chalmers  will  have  it  that  Jonson's  56th  epigram 
*'  on  Poetic  ApCy"  was  intended  as  a  lampoon  on  Shak- 
SPEARE.    Thus: — 

.     **  Poor  Poet-Apcy  that  would  be  thought  our  chief. 

Whose  works  are  e'en  the  frippery  of  wit, 
From  biokage  is  become  so  bold  a  thief, 

As  we,  the  robb'd,  leave  rage,  and  pity  it. 
At  first,  he  made  low  shifts,  would  pick,  and  glean ; 

By  the  reversion  of  old  playSj  now  grown 
Into  a  little  wealth,  and  credit  in  the  scene. 

He  takes  up  all,  makes  each  man's  wit  his  own. 
And,  told  of  this,  he  slights  it. — Tut!  such  crimes, 

The  slugi;ish  gaping  auditor  devours  ; 
He  marks  not  whose  'twas  first ;  and  after  times 

May  judge  it  to  be  his,  as  well  as  ours. 
Fool,  as  if  half-eyes  will  not  know  a  fleece 
From  locks  of  wool,  or  shreds  from  the  whole  piece." 

"  With  much  selt-complacency,  Mr.  Chalmers  ob- 
serves on  these  verses,  *  the  eye  must  be  blind  indeed,  if 
it  does  not  see  that  Shakspeare  was  the  Poet-Ape  of  Ben 
JoNSON.' — Now  if  Mr.  Chalmers  really  does  perceive 
the  resemblance,  he  must,  I  think, 

*  Have  eyes  where  other  folks  are  blind, 
As  pigs  are  said  to  see  the  wind.' 

I  have  marked  the  passages  according  to  the  distinction 
used  by  the  apologist,  and  we  shall  see  how  he  makes  the 
application.  Where  the  modest  Shakspeare  expressed 
a  wish  '  to  be  thought  our  chief,'  he  has  not  cared  to  shew. 
But  in  *  order  to  decide,'(l)  what  we  ought  to  believe,  in 


(1)  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  837,  8vo.  I799. 
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these  matters  as  things  certain,  we  must  look  back  upon 
the  early  management  of  our  theatres.  The  papetM  of 
Henslowe,  the  well-known  manager  of  so  many  compa- 
nies, throw  many  flashes  of  light  on  this  ohscure  subject. 
It  is  apparent,  from  these  MSS.,  that  the  poets  of  the  days 
of  Elizabkth  and  Jamks,  supplied  the  stage  with  dra- 
mas, more  for  profit  than  repntaiion.  If  we  except  Ben 
JoNSON,  perhaps,  there  were  none  of  the  dramatists,  in- 
cluding Shakspeare,  specially  who  cared  for  literary  re- 
putation. The  managers  of  the  theatres  who  paid  their 
money  for  plays,  considered  these  plays  as  so  much  their 
own,  that  they  could  either  curtail  them,  or  make  'addy- 
ciens'  to  them :  in  fact,  they  often  paid  one  set  of  poets  to 
alter  the  dramas  of  another  set,  without  considering  the  li- 
terary reputation  of  the  original  author."(l) 

**  That  noue  of  the  dramatists  excepting  Jonson,  cared 
for  fame,  is  an  error  abundantly  proved  by  the  multitudes 
of  plays  with  dedications  by  tlieir  authors  :  and  the  fact 
stated  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  their  selling  their  works  to 
tlie  players,  is  a  reason  why  all  but  the  names  of  many  are 
lost,  more  convincing  than  the  alleged  oscitancy  of  the 
poets.     But  this  is  not  the  object  of  my  present  inquiry. 

"  To  the  practice  of  curtailing  and  making  additions  to 
plays,  I  accede ;  and  from  this  very  circumstance  I  infer, 
that  the  Poet-Ape  of  Jonson  was  anybody  but  Shaks- 
peare. Jonson  could  not  attack  Shakspeare  as  wish- 
ing '  to  be  his  chief,'  before  the  former  was  introduced  to 
the  stage:  and  the  MS.  to  wiiieh  Mr.  Chalmeks  refers, 
begins  in  1597,  Among  the  alterers  and  repairers  of  de- 
rayed  dramas,  we  find  the  names  of  Dekker,  Drayton, 
Chettle,  Anthony  Munday,  Heywoou,  and  a  long 
et  caetera  of  poets,  the  memorials  of  whose  lives  have, 
perhaps  undeservedly,  perished ;  but  amongst  the?e  entries, 
not  once  does  the  name  of  Shakspeare  occur.  Thdt 
Shakspeare  wrote  on  the  sabjects  already  dramatised 
by  inferior  authors  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  that  he  lived 
*  by  the  brokage  of  others'  wit,"  or  that  he  altered  plays  for 


(1)  STEVENS'S  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  Ui,  489. 
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his  theatre,  is  not  proved  in  a  solitary  instance  ;  that  he 
ever  did  is  barely  possible  :  but  that  he  did  not,  after  Jon- 
son  became  a  retainer  to  the  stage,  seems  proved  by  the 
absence  of  his  name  in  the  MS.  of  Henslowe." 
(To  be  resumed.) 


THE  DRAMATIC  BIOGRAPHER. 


MEMOIR  OF  NATHANIEL  LEE, 

Nathaniel  Lee  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School ;  and  afterwards  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  remarked  for  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  a  heart  sensitive,  good,  and  kind; 
qualities  which,  unfortunately,  are  too  frequently  imagined 
by  the  world  to  be  proofs  of  "  a  weak  understanding." 
But,  however  little  "  honest  Nat.  Lee"  (for  by  this 
honourable  title  was  he  distinguished)  might  be  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  cunning,  and  the  calculating  attributes 
of  prudential  foresight,  he  was  certainly  not  deficient  in 
mental  ability. 

Lee  was  one  of  those  deluded  beings,  who  in  his  days 
were  as  numerous  as  in  ours,  who  were  induced  by  flat- 
tering promises  to  "  waste  their  morn's  dews  in  the  sun 
of  the  great."  Having  been  taught  to  expect  a  place  at 
Court,  he  was,  for  many  years,  the  regular  attendant  of 
drawing*rooms  and  levees.  At  those  places,  it  i.s  said 
**  that  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  ladies,  by 
a  tiace  and  form  which  were  singularly  beautiful  and  full 
of  grace."  But  the  death  of  his  father  awoke  him  from 
bis  dreams  of  unproductive  patronage  ;  the  means  of  sub* 
sistence  became  precarious,  and,  no  longer  seeking  **  Pre- 
ferment's pleasant  path,"  he  had  recourse  to  his  literary 
talents.  His  first  production  was  "Nero,"  a  Tragedy, 
which  vsas  received  with  much  approbation.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  he  attempted  to  obtain  fame  as  an  Actor; 
but  in  this  endeavour  he  utterly  failed.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  his  expectation  of  success  upon  the  boards,  as  is 
1)3 
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frequently  the  case  with  men  of  sanguine  and  warm  dis- 
positions, produced  lowness  of  spirits,  and  from  this 
period  he  was  occasionally  subject  to  mental  derange- 
ment. 

This  awful  malady  did  not  cause  him  to  discontinue 
writing  for  the  Stage  during  lucid  intervals.  He  after- 
wards wrote  two  pieces  of  a  sombre  description,  "  The 
Princess  of  CleveSj"  and  "  The  Massacre  of  Parisy"  which 
were  both  indifferently  well  received,  but  their  produce 
was  not  sufficient  to  support  Lee  in  his  improvident  and 
thoughtless  mode  of  life. 

On  this  occasion  the  Players,  with  a  praiseworthy  gene- 
rosity, and  in  a  way  so  delicate,  kind,  and  careful,  as  not 
to  hurt  his  feelings  in  the  least  degree,  assisted  him  by  a 
joint  subscription. 

But  what  interference  can  arrest  the  march  of  riot  itnd 
intemperance,  in  which,  as  it  augmented  his  convivial 
powers,  he  had  always  too  freely  indulged ;  excess  exas- 
perated his  mental  malady,  and  he  was  placed  under  me- 
dical coercion  in  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem,  a  place 

**  Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 
"  Nor  words  a  language,  nor  e'en  men  mankind." 

Lord  Byron's  Lament  ofTasso. 

While  an  inmate  of  Moorfields,  a  casual  visitor  express- 
ing his  astonishment  and  sorrow  that  a  man  of  his  genius 
should  be  shut  np  in  such  a  place,  Mr.  Lee  replied, 
"  You  must  know.  Sir,  there  were  two  opinions  j  I  thought 
the  world  mad,  and  they  thought  me  so ;  but  the  majo- 
rity being  against  me,  I  was  of  course  obliged  to  submit." 

Having  been  confined  four  years,  and  seeming  to  have 
become  perfectly  sane  at  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
being  liberated,  he  returned  to  his  former  occupation  as 
a  writer  of  Plays.  His  labours  were  still  too  often  inter- 
rupted by  drunkenness,  disease,  and  want. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Lee  was  author 
of  the  following  Tragedies,  some  of  them  remarkable  for 
splendid  metaphor,  strong  imagery,  rant,  and  bombast; 
"  Sophonisba,'' *' The  Riml  Queens,"  "  MithiidaleSy' "  The(h, 
dosius,"  **  Casar  Borgia,"' ''  Lucius  Junius  BrutuSf' "  Con- 
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gtatUine  the  Great;'  *'  Gloriana."  The  ''Rival  Queens'* 
has  generally  been  considered  as  his  masterpiece. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  Mr.  Lee  engaging,  as  was 
his  cnstom,  in  a  drtinken  nocturnal  ftolic,  and  meeting 
with  a  party  of  roaring  blades  on  a  similar  errand,  who 
were  not  apprised  of  Mr.  Lee's  temporary  insanity,  a 
desperate  battle  ensued,  watchmen  interfered,  and  the 
unfortunate  dramatist,  inconsequence  of  a  blow  on  the 
temple,  was  carried  home  de.id. 

The  above  facts  were  hastily  thrown  togetiier  af\«r  a 
perusal  of  "  RupeutV  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  first  Volume. 
I  am  fearful  I  have  done  but  little  towards  removing  the 
ignorance  of  which  *'  Rupert"  complains,  as  I  have 
merely  related  such  circumstances  connected  with  Lee 
as  I  believed  to  be  well  authenticated,  and  have  sup- 
pressed several  anecdotes,  &c.  which,  whether  genuine 
or  otherwise,  had  been  too  often  printed  to  require  re- 
petition.(l)  J.  W.  Dalby. 

THE  DRAMATIC  SKETCHER. 

No.  V. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

THE  EASTERN  LOVERS. 

(Founded  on  Fact.) 

Scencj  a  romantic  and  beaut i/ul  spot  in  India.  Personages, 
CouLOUFE  and  Mahyar,  tcarm  and  derated  fiiends^ 
toho  are  both  in  lote  with  Malika,  a  beautiful  and  unso- 

(1)  T  am  inclined  to  make  an  exception  ia  favour  or  the  following, 
which  I  quote  from  memory:  "  Whilf:  in  confinement  our  Poet  was 
visited  by  Sir  ROGEH  LE  STRANGE,  who.  on  questioning  LEB 
as  to  his  recollection  of  him,  receivf  d  this  witty  and  severe  reply ; 

"  Customs  may  alter,  men  and  manners  change  ; 

But  I  am  Jtill  itran^e  LEE,  and  thou  LES  1  RANGE, 

]  poor  in  purse  as  thou  art  poor  in  brains,'* 
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phisticated  girl,  who  sees  so  much  merit  and  manliness  in 
both,  that  she  knows  not  which  to  prefer* 

Couloufe,  Take  her,  be  happy,  sometimes  think  on  wc, 
But  let  it  be  a  glad  and  grateful  thought. 
Let  nothing  gloomy  mingle  with  the  joy. 
The  bridal  happiness  which  shall  be  yours. 
Lament  me  not  thyself— and  teach  the  maid 
Whose  peace  is  now  my  latest,  dearest  care. 
To  temper  her  heart's  grief,  and  think  of  me 
As  of  a  spirit  gone  to  watch  and  guard, 
In  a  less  ruffled  world,  the  bliss  of  those 
Whom  he  most  loved,  most  sought  to  serve  below. 

Maliyar.    Nay,  talk  not  thus,  I  have  forestall'd  thy 
purpose, 
And  had  resolved  ere  now  to  part  with  life, 
Since  all  that  made  life  worth  the  having  here 
Is  snatched  away  by  the  harsh  hand  of  fate  ; 
Since  hapless  Love  has  blighted  Friendship's  flower,  . 
And  has  enibitter'd  all  our  happiness,  '  *'*'*  '^ 

And  poison'd  every  source  of  perfect  bliss. 
The  maiden  loves  us  both — we  both  love  her, 
But  cannot  both  possess  her ;  one  must  yield 
His  portion  of  the  blessing,  lest  it  change 
Into  a  curse  on  all.    From  childhood's  hour 
We  have  been  pledged  and  plighted  to  each  other, 
AssistinjT,  aiding,  comforting  wlien  sad ; 

And  not  less  single  in  our  happiness 

Wilt  thou  deny  me  now  the  little  boon 

For  which  I  long  have  pray'd,  and  force  me  keep 

A  life  which  I  would  gladly  give  for  thee  ? 

Coulovfe.  Is  there  one  word  of  this  I  may  not  turn 
With  treble  force,  Mahyar,  'gainst  thyself? 
Twice  have  I  been  indebted  for  existence 
To  thy  courageous  and  devoted  love ; 
And  ever  has  it  been  thy  end  and  aim 
To  make  the  boon  desirable  and  dear. 
And  canst  thou  deem  that  I,  remembering  this, 
Could  bear  to  cause  thy  death,  and  live  without  thee? 
No !  though  I  gain  by  the  dread  sacrifice 
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The  maid  for  whom  I  bum  vvitii  changeless  love! 
Oh,  never,  never!  while  I've  memory  ! 

Mahyar.  Ob,  then,  forget  all  this  !  but  list !  methinks 
I  hear  her  song 3— 'tis  she!  she  comes  tliis  way 
Singing  the  little  melancholy  song 
She  loves  so  well, — a  lay  in  unison 
With  our  sad  feelings 

Couloufe.  Hark',  she  comes  Qiore  near. 

(Song  heard  at  a  liltle  distance.) 
Take,  oh,  take  this  token 

Of  one  who  loved  too  well- 
When  her  heart  is  broken. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  her  knell, 
'  Say,  oh,  say  lier  memory 

,    ijhall  at  least  be  dear  to  thee ! 

I  know  Ihat  if  in  heaven 

One  earthly  thotiuht  may  be. 
To  Biy  soul  'twill  be  given 
»*  For  aye  to  think  of  thee  ! 

Then  whate'er  may  be  thy  lot, 
Let  my  love  be  uutbrgot. 

(Malik A  entfrs.) 

Malika,   Nay,  I  am  vexed  nowj— I  have  sought  ye 
long. 
In  all  our  usual  haunts,  through  the  thick  wood, 
And  down  the  river's  side  I've  wandered  far; 
And  now  the  too  sufficing  recompense 
Of  all  my  pains  is,  that  I  find  ye  both, 

And  both  together  ; one  were  sure  enough. — 

If  I  of  honor,  love,  and  happincs«i 
Must  have  a  double  portion,  having  two 
Such  noble,  kind,  and  faithful  suitors  still 
To  worship  and  to  love  me,  let  me  have 
Them  singly  and  alone  ; — r—bnt,  it  ajvpears 
My  playfulness  is  now  mistimed,  misplaced, — 
Ye  frown  upon  me — or  if  ye  do  not  fro\f  n 
Ye  look  with  coldness  on  me,  or  if  not  so, 
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It  is  a  look  I  cannot  understand  — 

A  something  which  I  never  saw  till  now 

In  either  face 

Couloufe.  Yet  we  are  not  unkind. 

Mahyar,  Nor  cold,  nor  cruel,  nor  would  we  inflict 
A  single  pang  on  one  we  love  so  well. 

Couloufe.  But  then  tve  do  both  love  !  that  is  the  cause 
Of  all  our  mutual  sutferinjrs,  and  we 

Malika.  Alas  !  Alas !  Alas !  till  yesternight 
I  never  dreamt  of  this,  and  even  then 
Thought  the  avow  al  love's  mere  trickery, 
The  frolic  fancy  of  two  friendly  hearts. 
Oh,  if  it  be  so  I  will  give  up  both 
For  cither's  sake — will  leave  my  loved  birthplace, 
And  die  for  those  I  love,  in  distant  climes. — 
Yet  this  would  cause  a  pang  or  two,  but  tliese  ' 

Were  worthless  all! Sure,  sure,  it  cannot  be — -         ^ 

Both  loving  me — the  meanest  of  the  maids. 
The  lowest  and  least  lovely  eyes  may  see 
In  our  wide  empire. 

Couloufe.  Say  not,  say  not  so ! 

Thou  sweetest,  dearest,  loveliest,  noblest  maid  '^ 

That  India  can  boast,  oh,  say  not  so! 
For  thee  'tis  sweet  to  die !  'tis  bliss  to  know 

That  thy  tears  will  bedew  my  lonely  grave 

And  so — farewell — for<j:ive — and 

[Attempts  to  stab  himself  but  is  prevented  by  Mahyar. 

Mahyar,  There — thou'rt  a  man  again  I    Since  one  must 
die 

Coulovife.  Why,  why  thus  snatch  me  from  the  brink  c»f 
bliss. 
And  bring  me  down  again  to  this  dark  earth  ? 

Malika,  Oh,  hapless,  faithful  pair!    Look  on  me  now! 
Fearless  of  death  as  ye  are,  and  more  fit ! 
I  am  the  lonely  one ; — ye  have  been  long 
United — much  have  loved !  and  shall  I  sever 
Two  souls  thus  knit?    Now  look  npon  me,  dear  ones ! 
With  eyes  of  hate,  of  scorn,  or,  what  were  worse, 
With  cold  indifference.    This  would  I  bear 
If  it  would  save  ye  I— Bear  it  even  now — 
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When  out  of  the  abnndaoce  of  my  love. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  desire 
That  ye  be  happy,  kneeling  thus,  I  bare 
My  busom  to  ye  botl),  and  kneeling  thus, 
Implore  that  ye  will  strike 

Mahyar.  What  demon  not  to  be  resisted  nerves 
My  arm  for  this!     Die,  thou  beloved  one !       [Stabs  Iter, 
Thus  we  shall  all  be  happy— all  be  blest ! — 
Thus — thus — one  last  embrace — and  then — 
I'll  turn — nay.  Death !  allow  me  this  last  kiss ! 

[Dies  upon  the  body  o/*Malika. 

Coulonife,  The  path  which  angels  take  must  lead  to 
heaven ! 
Dear  friends !  I  follow  ye  ! 

[Falis  senseless  on  the  bodies  of  Mklikk  and  Mahtar. 


THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 

"  The  Staoe  is  a  school  from  which  our  rising  youth 
Might  gather  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth ; 
Of  Independence,  catch  tlie  generous  flame, 
And  learn  to  shudder  at  oppression's  name." 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances,  leith  Remarks, 

November  22d. —  Maid  or  Wife  ?— Coronation — Gio- 
vaitiii  in  London. 

23.— Hamlet— Sleeping  Draught. 

fi{5.—  Maid  or  Wife  ? — Coronation — Beehive. 

26. — Ibid. — Giovanni  in  London. 

97. — De  Montfort— [1st  time]— Who's  Who? 

This  tragedy,  which  has  not  been  performed  for  twenty 
years  past,  was  this  evening  brought  forward  with  various 
alterations  and  a  new  5th  Act.  From  the  long  absence  of 
the  play  from  the  boards  some  description  of  the  plot 
will  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 
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Dc  Monifort  [Kean,]  is  represented  as  a  yoiuiaj  noble- 
liian  of  admirable  qualiBcations,  but  these  are  ail  darken- 
ed and  discoloured  by  an  inveterate  and  unconquerable 
liatred  lo  Rezevvelt,  [Cooper,]  whom  the  broodings  of 
tills  fell  passion  have  taught  him  to  view  as  his  most 
<ieadly  toe.  He  carries  his  enmity  to  so  great  a  length, 
that  he  sloops  from  the  dignity  of  bis  rank  and  character, 
to  commit  a  midnight  murder  on  Rezenvdty  for  which  (in 
llie  former  version  of  the  story)  he  suffers  the  penalty  of 
the  laws.  The  other  characters,  vpith  the  exception  of 
Jane  de  Montfort,  [Mrs.  Egerton,]  are  merely  secondary 
instruments,  displayed  in  furnishiHg  opportunities  for  the 
developement  of  the  incidents,  and  propelling  the  plot  to 
its  dismal  consummation.  Jane  is  an  aflfectionate  sister, 
who  has,  on  the  death  of  their  parents,  supplied  llie 
void.    And  is,  therefore, 

**  The  virgin  mother  of  an  orphan  race, 
Her  dying  parents  left." 

And  lays  ont  her  life  in  guiding,  counselling,  and  sooth- 
ing  the  mind  and  actions  of  her  wayward  moody  brother, 
and  in  the  dreadful  catastrcplie,  her  love  to  bini  is  still 
found  to  be  ^^  Strong  as  Death."  The  variations  which 
have  been  made  by  the  authoress  were  deemed  to  be 
^nore  in  consonance  with  the  taste  of  the  present  age, 
than  at  the  period  when  the  pi»  ce  was  first  produced. 
Instead  of  the  tender  and  pious  management  of  the  con- 
clusion by  which  Jane  was  enabled  to  lead  the  guilty 
mind  of  her  brother  back  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and 
comparative  peace,  (a  result,  which,  in  the  original,  is 
brought  about  by  the  finest  concatenation  of  feeling  and 
sentiment  which  such  a  subject  will  admit  of,)  the  As- 
graded  hero  is  now  made  to  fall  into  a  tit  of  raving  at  his 
misdoing,  from  which  he  is  relieved  by  the  sudden  arm  of 
death,  upon  which  the  curtain  falls.  This  we  can  hardly 
consider  an  alteration  for  the  better.  The  next,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  a  vast  improvement,  as  it  conveys  consi- 
derable interest  into  the  plot,  which  the  original  certainjy 
wanted.  A  reason  is  added  for  the  perverse  enmity  of 
the  hero,  besides  that  oi school  boy  rivalry;  and  that  is  the 
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success  of  I^ezenrelty  in  alienating  the  regards  of  a  female 
from  De  Montfori. 

■  "  As  to  the  play,  taken  in  the  light  of  a  regular  and 
perfect  drama,  tiioiigh  occasionally  objections  have  been 
taken  to  the  theme  and  the  working  of  it ;  (knch  as,  that 
it  wanted  natural  poprieiy  ^wd  dramatic  aptitudes;)  it  has 
always  been  admitted  to  contain  a  sequence  of  emotions, 
closely  and  assiduously  traced  out  from  the  first  moving 
impulse,  to  the  remote  fatality  ;  the  dominance  of  one  un- 
reasonable passion  being  upheld  throughout  by  a  vigonr  of 
style,  and  a  glow  of  poetic  feeling,  which  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with." 

With  respect  to  the  actors. — Mr.  Kban  has  so  fre- 
quently ami  powerfully  illustrated  the  stormy  passions, 
tliat  the  hope  of  novelty  has  become  nearly  extinct. 
This  occasion,  however,  furnished  him  with  several  novel 
opportunities,  which  he  seized  upon  accordingly.  His  bu- 
siness was  to  display  the  working  of  a  rooted  hatred, 
which  had  superseded  all  the  nobler  functions  of  his 
mind,  and  made  his  whole  nature  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  deadly  vengeance.  In  his  pourtrayal,  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  received  ttie  rapturous  plaudits 
of  an  overtiuwiiig  house.  Mrs.  Egerton  sustained  her 
part  with  more  effect  than  she  has  thrown  into  any  of  her 
previous  performances.  Mr.  Cooper  was  never  more 
happy  than  in  his  delineation  of  the  frank  and  generous 
victim,  Rezenvelt.  Mr.  Pow£ll  is  the  only  remaining 
actor  in  the  theatre  of  the  original  piece  ;  and  it  is  some- 
v»hat  remarkable,  that  he  holds  the  same  character  he 
formerly  did,  IManuel],  Mr.  Barnard,  [Frebei-g],  Mr. 
FooTE,  [Jerome'jy  and  Miss  Smitiison,  [Countess  Frebeigj] 
added  to  the  general  effect.  The  piece  was  perfectly 
successful.  Miss  Baillie,  (the  authoress,)  lat  in  the 
front  of  the  house. 
,    SJ8. —  De  Montfort — Modern  Antiques. 

29.— Ibid— Maid  or  Wife? 

39. — Ibid — Coronatio  u . 

Dec.  1.— Ibid— Ibid. 

3. — Hamlet — Giovanni  in  London.  .    > 

4.— Romeo  and  Juliet — Coronalion. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Mrs.  W.  West,  whose  long  absence  from  these  boards 
we  have  greatly  regretted,  made  her  re-appearance  this 
evening  as  Juliet^  and  was  loudly  welcoraea,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  the  Romeo. 

5.  —Brutus— Coronation. 

6. — Road  to  Ruin — Ibid. 

7.  Ella  Rosenberg— Ibid. 

This  melodrama,  which  was  revived  this  evening  with 
a  strong  combination  of  talent,  is  one  of  the  best  of  that 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  full  of  interest,  and  com- 
mands from  its  commencement  to  the  conclusion,  the 
closest  attention  of  the  audience.    The  story  runs  thus : 

The  scene  lies  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Molwitz, 
and  the  action  takes  place  immediately  after  a  great  vic- 
tory has  been  obtained  by  the  Electorate  Prince  [Pope]. 
The  heroine  [Miss  Kell\]  is  the  wife  of  a  young  officer, 
[Cooper],  formerly  a  page  of  the  Elector,  and  much  be- 
loved by  him.  Colonel  Mountfortj  [Barnard],  a  man  of 
JBtrigue,  and  possessing  unlimited  influence  with  the 
Prince,  conceives  a  passion  for  EUu,  at  a  time  when  Ro- 
•enba-g  is  one  of  bis  most  particular  friends.  He  finds  a 
pretence  to  insult  Rosenberg,  who  is  provoked  to  draw  his 
sword  on  the  parade  against  his  superior  officer,  and 
dreading  the  consequences,  flies,  and  being  heard  no  more 
of,  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  country.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  piece  (two  years  from  the  above  cir- 
cumstance) we  find  his  wealth  confiscated,  and  Ella,  in  a 
state  of  poverty,  residing  in  the  cottage  of  S*or7n,[GATTiE], 
an  old  officer  of  invalids.  Mountfort,  unwearied  in  his 
designs,  at  length  discovers  her  retreat,  and  enters  it  in 
disguise.  However  he  is  discovered  by  Storm,  who  in  the 
excess  of  his  wrath  tears  the  scarf  from  the  ColoneVs 
shoulders,  and  tramples  on  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
outrage,  the  invalid  is  made  prisoner,  and  MountforVi 
followers  succeed  in  carrying  off  Ella,  Storm,  however, 
petitions  the  Elector  in  favour  of  Ella,  and  he  being  in- 
terested in  the  fate  of  her  husband,  imparts  his  design  to 
Mountfort  of  visiting  her  retreat  incog.  Mountfort,  alarm- 
ed, endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose ;  but 
believing  her  to  be  in  bis  power,  he  becomes  more  satis- 
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fled,  and  linrries  the  trial  of  Storm,  vrho  is  condemned. 
Ella,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  armed  travellers, 
escapes  frora  her  persecutors  and  meets  her  protector, 
guarded,  on  his  way  to  execotion.  She  is  torn  from  him 
ni  a  state  of  frantic  agony,  and  is  conducted  to  a  solitaf;^ 
inn  by  a  soldier.  On  the  approach  of  night,  the  Prince, 
Concealing  his  person,  fulfils  his  intention  of  visiting  th& 
cottage  of  Storm.  On  his  way  he  encounters  a  man  of 
wretched  appearance,  having  escaped  from  prison  and 
dying  from  his  pursuers.  This  is  the  lost  Rosenberg.  He 
supplicates  of  the  Elector  the  means  of  purchasing  a  shel- 
ter. A  brief  conference  ensues,  in  which  the  former, 
without  betraying  himself,  discloses  that  Rosenberg  has 
been  secretly  and  violently  imprisoned.  The  Pnwce  di- 
rects him  to  the  house  where  EUa  has  been,  expressing 
his  intention  of  meeting  him  there  in  the  morning,  an  J 
rendering  him  farther  aid.  Rosenberg  gains  the  inn  in 
safety,  and  EUa  is  also  brought  there,  insensible.  They 
are  placed  in  different  apartments.  Mountfort  arrives 
soon  after,  in  search  of  Ella,  and  discovering  her,  is  in- 
duced (from  Rosenberg's  wretched  appearance)  to  attempt 
to  engage  him  to  guard  her  while  he  seeks  a  conveyance, 
Rosenberg  recognizes  Mountfort,  and  accedes  to  his  re- 
quest ;  and  on  his  own  wife  being  bronglit  before  him, 
l«ams  for  the  first  time  the  author  and  cause  of  his  impri- 
sonment. Here  an  affecting  discovery  takes  place,  when 
Rosenberg  is  again  about  to  fall  into  his  enemy's  hands,  by 
the  entrance  of  some  of  his  pursuers.  At  this  juncture 
the  Elector  enters  with  other  pursuers,  whom  he  himself 
conducts  there,  and  through  whose  means  he  learns  that 
Rosenberg  himself  was  the  stranger  whom  he  had  met.. 
The  piece  concludes  with  the  disgrace  of  Mountfort,  the 
restoration  of  Rosaiberg  and  Ella  to  happiness,  and  the 
timely  pardon  of  the  brave  invalid  Storm. 
^  Tlie  merit  of  this  piece,  and  no  small  merit  it  is,  con- 
sists in  so  conducting  the  incidents,  as  to  command  a  pro- 
gressive interest.  The  story  is  of  German  origin.  Mr. 
Cooper  played  the  part  witli  great  force  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Gattie  was  also  very  effective  in  the  sincere,  gene- 
rous, and  inflexible  old  Captain.    Mr.  Harley  and  Mrs. 
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Harlowe,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flutterman,  were  highly  di- 
verting; and  Miss  Kelly  touched  with  the  powerful 
hand  of  a  mistress  of  the  passions,  the  sorrows  and  heart- 
rending agonies  of  the  interesting,  affectionate,  and  gentle 
EUa^  driven  to  madness  by  the  relentless  malice  of  her 
persecutors,  and  by  the  distressing  reflection,  that  her  vir- 
tuous firmness  and  steady  resistance  of  the  assailant  of  her 
honour,  involved  in  destruction  every  friend  who  succes- 
sively strove  to  support  her. 

We  have  been  somewhat  more  prolix  in  our  account  of 
this  revival  than  is  our  usual  custom;  but  the  great  plea- 
sure which  we  derived  from  witnessing  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  this  interesting  Drama  was  played  must  be 
our  excuse.  We  sincerely  advise  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  experienced  that  pleasure,  to  do  so  on  its 
next  representation,  and  judge  tor  themselves. 

8. — Busy  Body — Coronation — Day  after  the  Wedding. 

10. — Brutus — Beehive. 

11. — Wild  Oats— Spectre  Bridegroom. 

12. — A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts — Sleeping  Draught. 

13. — Maid  or  Wife— Coronation— Mons.  Tonson. 

14. — Jane  Shore — Ibid. 

This  tragedy  introduced  a  young  lady  (named  Edmis- 
ton)  in  the  part  of  Jane  Shurey  her  first  appearance  on  any. 
stage.  She  is  of  a  good  stature  and  of  an  engaging  figure 
— has  much  personal  grace,  and  a  clear  voice  with  a  so- 
lemn tone.  She  got  through  the  first  scenes  with  Alicia  and 
Hastings  admirably ;  but  she  did  not  get  the  full  meed  of 
approbation  due  to  her  till  the  scene  with  Ghster,  in 
wiiich  she  has  to  shew  her  liigii  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
King.  Here  she  displayed  her  powers  to  the  fullest. 
From  lliis  part  to  the  conclusion  she  was  met  with  unre- 
served admiration  and  applause  in  all  she  did.  Her  whole 
appearance  and  conduct  in  the  last  scene  were  terribly 
tnie  to  nature;  she  blended  the  spirit  of  her  foregone 
dignity  with  the  emaciated  horror  of  dying  hunger,  and, 
expiring,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  what  may  be  consi- 
dered a  perfect  representation  of  the  character.  Her  sta- 
tion in  public  favour  was  immediately  contirmed  ;  and  in- 
deed we  may  with  truth  assert,  that  she  is  very  little,  if 
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Mty,  inferior  to  that  celebrated  mistress  of  the  tragic 
•cene,  Miss  O'Neil.  Mr.  Kean  assumed  the  part  of 
Ltrd  Hastings,  and  morally  insignificant  as  it  is^  in  the 
writing,  he  gave  it  the  most  striking  identity.  His  scene 
with  Gloster,  when  the  latter  is  trying  him  with  regard  to 
his  own  views  on  the  crown,  was  a  fine  and  original  speci- 
men, comprising  that  historUal  scope  of  conception  and 
view  for  which  Mr.  Kean  is  so  remarkable.  There 
was  great  tenderness  in  his  last  interview  with  Alicia^ 
Mr.  Pope's  Dumont  was  respectable.  Mrs.  Egerton's 
Alieia  was  a  very  excellent  performance ;  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  as  Glosterj  was  anusually  vigorous  and  impres- 
sive in  that  stern  and  ambitions  character,  and  threw  a 
new  and  deadly  gleam  of  light  on  its  ferocity  by  his  man- 
ner of  dooming  Hastings  to  death.  The  falling  of  the 
curtain  was  followed  by  the  loudest  plaudits,  which  were 
again  renewed  when  the  day  for  its  repetition  was  an- 
nonnced. 

15.— A  new  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts— Coronation. 

17. — Jane  Shore — Giovanni  in  London. 

18» — Secret*  Worth  Knowing— Coronation— Monsiftur 
ToBson. 

This  excellent  comedy  of  Morton's,  was  performed 
by  the  whole  comic  strength  of  the  establishment.  The 
most  striking  novelty,  and  principal  attraction  in  this  re- 
vival, was  Munden's  Aprilf  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  finished  pieces  of  comic  acting  of  the  old  school, 
that  has  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  many  a  year.  Mr. 
Cooper  played  Egerton  with  dignified  and  manly  feeling. 
Mr.  Elliston's  Rostrum  was  in  admirable  keeping.  Mr. 
Knight  in  Nicholas^  Harley  in  Plethoraj  Gattib  in 
Undermine^  Mad.  Yestris  in  Rose  Sydney^  and  Mrs.  Eo- 
'WiN  in  Sally  Downright^  were  each  admirable  in  their  re- 
spective parts ;  Mrs.  W.  West,  in  Mrs.  GreviUef  gave 
an  interesting  portraiture  of  the  affectionate  self-devotion 
of  a  delicate  and  accomplished  female  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  husband  of  her  heart.  The  play  was 
well  received. 

19.— Macbeth—  Romp. 

Miss  Eduiston  appeared  as  Lady  Macbeth.    There  is 
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not,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama,  a  character  requir- 
ing so  grand  and  overawing  a  display  of  mental  power  in 
its  representative  as  this  bold  creation  of  Sh4kspearb's 
daring  fancy,  this  finished  work  of  his  master  hand.  The 
hazardous  nature  of  this  enterprise,  appears  to  have  awa- 
kened, (as,  indeed,  it  was  most  natural  it  should,)  some 
degree  of  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  young  lady 
and  her  friends,  for,  previous  to  the  play,  Mr.  Cooper 
came  forward  and  spoke  the  following 

ADDRESS, 

Written  by  the  Hon.  George  Lamb. 

If,  when  the  sun  withdraws  its  beams  on  high. 

The  rising  star  is  beauteous  in  the  sky. 

And  those,  who  most  admired  day's  gorgeous  light, 

Can  gladly  view  the  lesser  gems  of  night; 

So,  though  that  lustre's  lost  which  beam'd  the  rays 

Of  glowing  health  on  Shakspeare's  loftiest  lavs,     . 

Yc  yet  may  hail  that  light  which  now  would  soar 

To  shine  where  brightest  beauties  shone  before. 

Unthinking  passion  and  close  following  shame, 

And  famine  clinging  to  the  sinking  frame. 

Are  Nature's  woful  truths  of  every  day, 

That  all  can  feel,  though  all  may  not  pourtray ; 

But  blood-stained  woman !  spurning  every  fear, 

And  every  feeling  that  makes  woman  dear. 

Is  Inspiration's  ta»k,  and  tow'ring  mind 

Must  form  this  awful  monster  of  her  kind. 

Then  let  me  calm  our  vent'rous  suppliant's  fear, 

Tell  her  you  will  not  blame,  but  kindly  cheer; 

And  if  her  failing  power  shall  speak  too  plain, 

What  ye  once  saw  you  ne'er  may  see  again, 

£'en  her  bold  effort  shall  command  applause ; 

To  fall  is  honour — if  in  Honour's  cause. 

To  compare  the  effort  of  an  inexperienced  debutante 
with  the  splendid  realization  of  the  character  which  we 
liave  seen,  and  dismissing,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  recol- 
lection of  by-gone  excellence,  it  may  with  truth  be  affirm- 
ed, and  must  injustice  be  admitted,  that  Miss  Edmiston's 
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performance  was  highly  meritorious,  and  will  give  a  flat- 
tering addition  to  the  tame  she  has  previously  acquired. 
The  most  striking  scenes  were  that  following  the  reading 
of  Macbeth's  letter,  her  ensuing  interview  with  him,  the 
scene  which  concludes  the  1st  Act,  and  that  which  follows 
the  murder.    In  the  latter,  the  passage, 

•'  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers ;  the  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 
Are  but  as  pictures;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil" 

and  the  subsequent  one — 

"  My  hands  are  of  your  colour;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.    *    *    *    * 
A  little  water  cleans  us  of  this  deed ; 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?" 

were  delivered  with  an  accompanying  look,  attitude,  tone, 
and  action,  truly  tine  ;  and  drew  down  the  most  ,enthasi- 
astic  plaudits.  Indeed,  tiiroughout,  the  approbation  of 
the  audience  was  both  liberally  and  judiciously  bestowed. 
Of  Mr.  Kean's  Macbeth,  the  established  merits,  and  well- 
known  excellence,  leave  us  no  room  for  further  remark, 
than  that  it  was  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Cooper  played  Macduff  with  praiseworthy 
energy,  vigour,  and  manly  feeling.  The  remaining  cha- 
racters were  all  rfcspectably  filled. 

20.— Jane  Shore— Highland  Reel. 

21. — Macbeth — Spectre  Bridegroom. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Perfornumces,  with  Remarks. 

Nov.  22. — Stranger — Libertine. 
23.— Exile— Blind  Boy. 
24-. — Ibid — Rendezvous. 
26.— Virginius — Libertine. 

Mr.  Macready  appeared  this  evening,  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  in  the  priocipal  character.    Hi»  entree 
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uas  saluted  with  an  animated  bnrst  of  approbation.  The 
part  was  performed  with  his  accustomed  energy,  discri- 
mination, and  feeliBg.  Mr.  Abbott  played  Mr.  C.  Kes- 
bi.e's  character,  Icilius,  witii  great  credit,  particularly  in 
tlie  scene  where  he  rushes  in  to  the  rescue  of  Virgbday 
and  dares  Claudius  to  touch  her.  Mr.  Meadow's  Lepe- 
rello^  in  the  afterpiece,  was  irresistibly  laughable. 

27. — Exile — Brother  and  Sister. 

28.— Ibid— Blind  Boy. 

29. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Lying  Valet. 

Our  Covent  Garden  managers  judge  rightly,  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  mere  name  of  Shakspeare  is  a  host,  and 
will  draw  full  houses.  They  have  latterly  got  into  an  an- 
nual custom  of  dressing  np,  with  music,  fine  scenery,  and 
gaudy  decorations,  one  or  other  of  tlie  dormant  produc- 
tions of  our  bard ;  an  experiment  in  general  attended  with 
success :  and,  although  the  dramatic  public  has  not  been 
in  a  rage  to  attend  its  representation,  yet  we  apprehend 
they  will  he  no  losers  by  this  play.  It  does  not  abound 
with  that  incident,  or  strong  delineation  of  character,, 
which  mark  most  of  Shakspe are's  productions,  and 
Johnson  seems  to  think  it  was  never  very  successful :  in- 
deed, though  the  plot  is  probable  enough,  its  action  is  ex- 
tremely languid,  and  its  conclusion  tame  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  there  is  much  of 
tlie  very  best  sort  of  poetry  in  it — touches  of  passion, 
which  strike  like  the  shock  of  electricity — droll  sallies, 
and  clownish  humour,  of  a  kind  so  cenuine  and  exquisite, 
that  none  but  this  High  Priest  of  the  mysteries  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  could  have  clustered  in  one  play,  (and  that 
none  of  his  best,)  so  felicitous  an  assemblage  of  persons, 
minds,  and  manners. 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Abbott  performed  the  Two  Gen- 
ilemertf  Proteus  and  Valentine,  and  although  there  is  very 
little  of  what  is  technically  termed  acting  in  either  of  the 
parts,  yet  by  their  excellent  conception  of  them,  and  man- 
ner of  delivery  of  the  beautiful  poetry  entrusted  to  their 
charge,  they  respectively  elevated  them  to  a  much  higher 
station  than  their  intrinsic  merit  atone  could  possibly 
hwe  done.    The  main  attraction,  however,  certainly  lay 
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Mrith  their  mistresses  Sylvia,  [Miss  Hallande],  and  Julia, 
[Miss  M.  Tree],  who  charmed  the  house  by  an  emulation 
and  contrast  of  style,  the  very  voluptuousness  of  musical 
enjoyment.  The/ormer  executed  hersongs  in  a  bold  and 
striking  manner,  the  latter  revelled  in  the  passions,  and 
mingled  pal hos  in  every  strain  she  uttered.  Her  acting 
was  also  admirable,  particularly  in  her  chamber  scene  in 
the  first  act.  Her  wayward  indecision  with  Lucetta  [Miss 
Bkaumont]  was  excellently  sustained.  Liston  inl/iunce, 
Farren  in  Sir  Thurio,  and  Blanchard  in  Speed,  were 
highly  humourous.  Tlie  moralising  of  the  former  on  the 
unthinking  ingratitude  of  his  dog  Crab,  was  an  instance 
of  the  ludicrous  as  rich  as  the  text  could  lead  one  to  ima- 
gine. Crab,  though  a  patient  auditor  of  his  addresses,  is 
not  a  very  humourous  one,  although  he  seems  pretty  well 
tutored  to  the  stage. 

There  are  several  new  scenes  in  the  play  which  were 
painted,  we  should  think,  with  a  view  of  getting  up  some 
Venetian  play — (perhaps  Lord  Byron's  '*  Marino  Fa- 
iicro.")— Shakspkame  has  rather  negligently  conveyed 
his  heroes  from  Verona  to  Milan  by  sea ;  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  managers  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  re- 

.  present  Venetian  scenery  as  Milanese.    There  is  a  view 
of  St.  Mark's  Place,  winch  is  admirable  in  every  respect 
but  the  church,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  representation. 
Mr.  Fawcett  tells  us,  in  the  "  Two  Pages  of  Frederick  tlie 
(treaty"  that  "  every  linen  draper's  clerk  makes  the  grand 
tour  now ;"  therefore  it  behoves  the  managers  to  be  some-     . 
what  more  correct,  than  to  represent  one  of  the  cele-    j 
brated  edifices  in  Europe  with  a  western  front  of  seven  ^ 
doors  instead  of  Jive  ;  when,  if  their  .scene-painter  bad  only 

'  stepped  to  Barker's  admirable  Panorama  in  the  Strand, 
he  would  not  only  have  avoided  this  glaring  error,  bnt 
might  have  corrected  several  other  not  very  trivial  defects. 
The  scene  announced  in  the  bills  as  the  grand  square  of 
Milan,  is  a  very  correct  and  beautiful  view  of  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  grand  canal  of  Venice ;  the  building  imme- 
diately on  the  right  of.the  stage  from  the  audience  is  the 
once  celebmted  ducal  palace,  the  opening  beyond  it  leads 
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directly  to  St.  Mark's.  These  remarks  have  occarred  to 
us  from  a  wish  to  prevent  such  nesjligence  in  future,  as  the 
managers  should  consider  they  have  other  company  in  the 
house  besides  the  "  gods"  to  gratify.  In  the  above  scene, 
a  carnival  is  represented ;  among  the  entertainments  of 
which  are  introduced  several  fancy  scenes  of  such  extra- 
ordinary lustre  and  richness,  as  to  set  language  nearly  at 
defiance  to  describe  them  adequately.  The  procession  of 
the  seasonsand  elements  first  crosses  the  stage  in  all  the  pro- 
fusion of  illustrative  embellishment  which  the  arts  have 
adapted  to  the  personifying  them.  The  buds  spring  out 
in  blossom,  the  corn  rushes  up  in  summer-glowing  ripeness, 
and  the  fruit  suddenly  grows  into  autwnn  mellowness,  as 
the  different  portions  of  the  procession  make  their  way 
across.  The  machinery  representing  winter,  with  a  fall  of 
snow,  is  truly  beautiful.  Each  of  the  seasons  are  accom- 
panied by  their  attendant  wood  nymphs,  peasants,  reapers,  ^ 
&c.  Then  follows,  in  gorgeous  cars  and  cloud  palaces. 
Earth,  on  a  whirling  globe ;  Air,  in  an  aerial  car  drawn  by 
doves;  Fire,  in  a  brilliant  palace,  with  the  sun,  and  a  volca- 
no spouting  forth  the  element,  as  emblems.  But  the  most 
splendid  and  gorgeous  of  all  the  scenes  ever  exhibited 
eitlier  here  or  elsewhere,  is  Cleopatra's  galley^  sailing  down 
tlie  river  Cydnus,  (with  Amphitrite  {_l^ater']  seated  in  it,^ 
which  comprises  all  the  luxury  of  description  tliat  histo- 
rians, poets,  and  painters,  have  ever  laid  out  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  filled  the  whole  frame  of  the  stage,  while 
thunders  of  admiring  applause  resounded,  instead  of  the 
music  of  the  orchestra,  to  the  plying  of  the  oars.  It  really 
is  so  truly  beautiful,  that  we  trust  none  of  our  readers  will 
omit  seeing  it.  The  Palace  of  the  Hours,  and  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  which  spring  out  from  the  oveithrow  and  explosion  "' 
of  au  artificial  mountain  in  the  Duke  of  Milan's  [Eger- 
ton]  garden,  are  also  of  striking  beauty  and  grandeur.  In 
fact,  tins  play  has  borne  the  arts  of  stage  machinery 
and  scenic  decoration  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  were  there 
no  other  attraction,  we  should  really  think  the  house  would 
overflow  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  repetition  wa& 
anaouDced  amidst  deafening  applauses. 
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30.-^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona— -Too  late  for  Dinner. 

Dec.  1.  Ibid — The  Two  Pages  of  Frederick  the 
Great  [ist  time]. 

The  story  of  this  entertaintng  afterpiece  is  borrowed 
from  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Frederick  having  slipt 
a  purse  of  gold  into  the  pocket  of  his  sleeping  page,  in 
consequence  of  discovering  that  the  boy  kept  himself  im- 
poverished by  supplying  the  wants  of  a  needy  and  affec- 
tionate mother.  In  the  farce  the  distresses  of  the  mother 
are  developed  at  some  length,  from  which  it  appears  that 
her  late  husband  fell  in  Frederick's  wars,  and  is  seeking 
shelter  from  tlie  rapacity  of  a  local  magistrate  in  the  ca- 
pital. She  arrives  at  the  house  of  a  notable,  but  generous- 
minded  innkeeper,  who,  on  learning  her  name  and  qua- 
lity, shelters  her  gladly,  and  undertakes  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  pecuniary  claim  brought  against  her.  The 
king  happens  to  be  in  tlie  street,  and  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair  just  after  he  has  deposited  the  mo- 
oey  in  the  pocket  of  the  page.  The  piece  ends,  of  course, 
with  a  consummation  of  good  fortune  to  all  those  whose 
conduct  turns  out  to  be  properly  laudable.  There  is,  be- 
sides this,  another  page,  who  is  [a  very  dashing  cavaliero 
sort  of  person,  though  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  kind- 
ness for  his  fellows.  Miss  Foote  represented  the  senti- 
mental youth,  and  Mrs.  Chatterly  the  gayer  one.  The 
latter  was  of  course  the  most  striking,  and  was  indeed  a 
very  pleasant  representation  of  aspiring  juvenility.  Mr. 
W.  Farren  sustained  the  part  of  Fredericky  and  though 
there  was  something  too  abrupt  and  graceless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  laconics  to  sort  with  our  recollection  of  tlie 
Brandenbnrgher,  there  was  much  of  that  strict  parsimony 
of  time  and  words  which  might  be  supposed  to  accom- 
pany so  hardy  and  efficacious  a  character.  Mr.  Fawcett 
was  the  generous  innkeeper.  The  piece  was  well  re- 
ceived. 

3.— Ibid— Ibid. 

iThe  managers  most  adroitly  brongtit  forward  ^'  a  young 
Lady"  this  evening,  whom  we  should  have  supposed  dropt 
from  the  clouds  in  a  happy  moment  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress at  Miss  Hallande's  sudden  indisposition,  whose 
name  appeared  in  the  bills  for  the  day—though  we  think 
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Mr.  Fawcett  stated  this  fair  incognita  had  only  devoted 
two  days  to  the  study  of  the  character.  We  think  ihe 
lady  made  her  appearance  some  two  or  three  seasons  back 
as  a  Miss  Merry.  However,  we  know  she  used  to  play 
at  the  Olympic,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Elliston,  as  a  Miss 
Herbert.  She  now  calls  herself  Abbott.  She  is  pass- 
able, and  that  is  atl ;  having  a  sad  lisp  and  not  a  very 
pleasing  voice  ;  her  action  is  stiff  and  nuvarying; ;  and  she 
will  certainly  never  do  as  a  substitute  for  Miss  Hallande. 

4.— Slave— Ibid. 

Miss  Herbert  was  the  Belinda;  but  her  voice  is  too 
deficient  for  the  songs  in  this  piece. 

5. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 
'    6.— Ibid-Ibid. 

'  Mr.  Abbott  met  with  an  accident  this  evening  by^ 
t>low  from  a  sword,  which  incapacitated  him  from  playing 
for  some  evenings.    Mr.  Connor  supplied  his  place. 

7.— Exile— Ibid. 

8. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

10.  Ibid— Blind  Boy. 

11. — Exile — Two  Pages. 

1 2.— 'Two  Gentlemen  of  VeroDa— Ibid. 

13.— Ibid— Ibid. 

14.— Exile— Ibid. 

15. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

17.— Ibid— Ibid. 

18.— Exile— Ibid. 

19.— Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

20.— Ibid— Ibid. 

21.— Exile — Tom  Thumb — Rendezvous.  ' 
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.'MINOR  DRAMA. 

OLYMPIC  THEATRE, 
Opened  for  the  season,  on  Saturday,  3d  November . 
with  an  excellent  company,  which  boasts  of  a  greater  por 
-tion  of  comic  genius,  tlian  is  in  general  to  be  found  amone 
Uie  minor  Theatrical  establishments ;  and  under  the  uic 
favourable  auspices.    The  entertainments  have  been  v 
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the  mo»t  langhter-stirring  description.  Tlie  propiietor 
appears  to  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  ob 
tain  talent  of  the  first  celebrity.  The  evenings'  amnse- 
ments  were  prefaced  with  the  following  address,  spoken 
by  Mr.  Oxberry,  which  was  loudly  applauded. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  little  box 

To-night  an  adventurer  unlocks, 

Nor  opes  it  vainly,  for  this  light  presents 

A  graceful  exhibition  of  confCTifs. 

*♦  Oxberry, ^^  he  said,  "  urge  to  our  friends  my  plea ;" 

'*  /  urge  ?"  said  T,  **  bless  you,  they'll  laugh  at  me ; 

Yet  if  you  wish  it,  be  my  efforts  tried, 

Your  cause  my  spur,  their  service  all  my  pride." 

The  bow  of  gratitude  before  you  made, 

Having  this  smiling,  generous,  range  survey'd, 

I  to  my  pleading  come — cause  good  I  trust  is, 

Before  this  Honourable  High  Court  of  Justice  j 

And  as  a  long  preamble  but  parade  is. 

Open  my  brief. — My  Luds — and  eke — My  Ladies, 

Tiie  plaintiflTs  but  a  Minor — plea  emphatic. 

Defendants  Majors,  in  the  Corps  Dramatic ; 

Majors  of  Horse,  for  either  leads  a  troop. 

Cock-horse  to  conquer  riding  cock-a-hoop, 

Our  minor  Infantry,  'twill  sore  affect  'em. 

Borne  down  by  troopers,  unless  you  protect  'em  ; 

Our  Minor  half  inclined,  I  made  him  weaver, 

To  mount  his  corps,  and  canter  into  favour. 

<*  Where  have  you  room,"  said  I,  "  for  capering  cronies, 

Unless  you  mount  'em  all  on  Shetland  poneys, 

Shew  an  Archduke  from  Lilliput  just  come, 

And  England's  Champion  in  Sir  tommy  Thumb?" 

This  he  might  do,  wei-'t  good  dramatic  law. 

If  nought  but  horses  can  be  found  to  draw; 

If  the  hiuh  horse  to  please  you  must  be  straddled, 

Taste  bitted^  Fancy  ruined,  and  Genius  saddled. 

But  wanting  requisites  to  raise  an  army. 

He  aims  by  a  peace  establishment  to  charm  ye ; 

He'll  trust  to  Pegasus  whate'er  betide  him. 

And  Mirth's  old  hobby-horse  with  me  to  ride  him. 
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Now  lest  my  pleading  tire  'twere  best  to  pause, 
Safe  in  yonr  hands  I  leave  my  Client's  cause, 
Minor  with  such  stont  Majors  to  contend, 
In  public  patronage  must  seek  a  friend, 
But  pleads  for  favour  ordy^  if  his  due, 
He  pleads  for  justice,  and  he  pleads  to  yon. 

The  first  piece  was  an  amusing  little  comedy,  translated 
from  the  French,  called  "  Pedro  Loito,  or  Here  he  is 
agaiiif^  in  which  the  rich  and  varied  excellence  of  Messrs. 
OxBERRY  and  Vale,  Miss  E.  Scott,  Miss  Smith,  and 
Miss  Healey,  were  successfully  called  into  play.  The 
burletta  of  "  The  Irish  fVidow'^  followed,  in  which  Miss 
Walpole  played  the  Widow  Brady^  with  a  degree  of 
sprightly  frolicksome  whim  and  vivacity  which  could  only 
have  been  produced  by  genuine  comic  talent  of  the  most 
promising  desciiption  in  so  young  and  delicate  a  candidate 
for  theatric  fame.  '*  Tereza  Tomkins,"  a  burlesque  imita- 
tion  of  the  melodrame  of  "  Thei-ese"  next  followed.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  laughable  and  successful 
pieces  of  that  species  of  composition  which  has  ever  been 
prodnced.(l)  It  was  rendered  a  treat  of  the  highest 
order  by  the  combination  of  talent  which  its  cast  com- 
prizes. A  burletta  supported  by  an  union  of  talent  so 
rare  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  art  as  that  of  Messrs. 
OxBERRY,  G.  Smith,  and  Vale,  with  the  enchanting 
little  Miss  Healey,  and  that  excellent  comic  actress 
Mrs.  Pearce,  is  an  exhibition  calculated  to  chase  the 
spleen  from  the  most  fastidious  of  critics. 
■yt  12. — Life  in  London. 

^  This  u  an  exceeding  lively,  whimsical,  and  entertaining 
production,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most  humourous 
scenes  in  Pierce  Egan's  celebrated  publication  under 
the  same   title,  woven  together  with  some  smart  and 

(I)  It  rklicules  ia  tlie  most  pointed  manner  the  whole  race  of  mo- 
dern melodram<is,  though  its  shafts  are  more  particularly  directed 
against  the  extravagant  incidents  and  bombastic  dialogue  of  that 
celebrated  drama.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  considered  as  tho 
"  Knight  of  the  Shire,"  representing  the  whole  dramatic  class. 
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sprightly  appropriate  dialogue,  and  interspersed  with  se- 
veral excellent  comic  songs  and  parodies  on  popular  airs. 
The  exertions  of  the  several  perlbnners  in  this  '*  extrava- 
ganza of  fun,  frolicj  and  whiniy"  were  admirable,  and  met 
with  the  highest  approbation.  The  character  of  Jerry, 
the  untutored  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  who  is  sent  up 
to  town  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners,  is  cleverly 
sustained  by  Oxbekry  ;  and  the  Drunken  Beadle  of  Tay* 
LEURE  is  irresistibly  langh^^ble. 

19. — ZoRAYDA  ;  or  Scenes  in  Fashionable  Life. 

Miss  S.  Booth  m^de  her  first  appearance  on  this  stage 
as  Zorayda,  This  piece  is  M.  G.  Lewis's  comedy  of 
"  The  East  Indian,"  reduced  to  three  acts.  The  story,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  briefly  thus  : — Colonel  Bcauchamp 
having  married  a  termagant,  is  separated  from  her  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  leaves  England  on  sei-vice  for  India, 
where  he  seduces  an  accomphshed  girl,  the  daughter  of  an 
English  resident  of  large  property,  and  elopes  with  her  to 
England,  where  lie  places  her  in  the  family  of  his  sister,  a 
lady  of  fashioH  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  married  to 
a  husband  every  way  suitable,  as  his  name  of  Modish  im- 
plies. Rivers,  the  father  of  Zorayda,  returns  to  England 
with  his  wealth,  and  feigning  a  tale  of  distress  in  order  to 
try  the  dispositions  of  his  nephew  and  niece,  finds  the  for- 
mer (Modish)  unwilling  to  relieve,  or  even  to  sympathise 
with  his  supposed  misery,  though  apparently  rolling  in  af- 
fluence ;  but  from  the  latter,  who  is  in  much  humbler  cir- 
cumstances, he  meets  with  the  most  cordial  reception, 
pecuniary  succour,  and  assurances  of  further  support  to 
the  extent  of  her  means;  and,  in  tetHru,  he  determines  to 
settle  upon  her  the  whole  of  his  fortune.  Accidentally 
encountering  the  seducer  of  his  daughter,  he  demands  sa- 
tisfaction, and  peremptorily  fixes  the  time  and  place  of  a 
jneeling  for  that  purpose.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Zorayda 
being  intruduced  to  him  under  her  assumed  name  of  Miss 
Mandeville,d8  a  repentant  victim  of  Beaucluimp'sse6ucti\e 
arts,  who  is  anxious,  through  his  mediation,  to  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  her  parent,  he  powerfully  portrays  to  her 
the  agonised  feelings  of  a  fathetrso  circumstanced,  and  ex- 
Wts  her  to  return  immediately  to  her  home,  lest  she  fall 
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nnder  a  cnrse,  like  that  which  he  is  on  the  point  of  invok- 
ing upon  his  own  daughter ;  when,  throwing  aside  her  veil, 
she  interrupts  his  purpose,  discovers  herself  to  be  the  un- 
happy object  oi"  his  threatened  denunciation,  and  touch- 
ingly  and  energetically  pleads  for  pardon.  The  injured 
and  deeplj-^-afflicied  parent  is  at  length  overcome  by  the 
supplications  of  his  repentant  child  ;  and  Beauchamp  also, 
imploring  his  forgiveness,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  his 
former  wife's  death,  he  joins  their  hands,  and  prays  a 
blessing  on  their  union. — Miss  Booth's  performance  of 
Zorayda  was  a  most  gratifying  effort.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  playful  grace  of  the  raillery  of  her  fashionable 
acquaintance,  and  the  pleasing  air  of  good  humour  pre- 
dominating over  satire  in  her  successful  appUcation  of 
ficandal  to  one  of  its  most  assiduous  propagators.  Mr. 
OxBERRY,  in  the  part  oi  Rivers,  astonished  us  by  the  dis- 
play of  a  power  to  touch  the  feelings,  to  which  we  never 
could  have  supposed  him  equal. 

24. — Le  Somtaire,  or,  The  Tiecluse  of  the  Alps. 

A  serious  Melo  Drama,  translated  from  the  French,  by 
Mr.  Planche,  was  this  evening  produced  under  this  title, 
but  we  must  defer  an  account  of  it  till  our  next. 
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The  ingenious  Mr.  Soane  is  now  preparing  a  comedy 
founded  on  two  old  plays  of  Shirley's,  entitled,  "  The 
Opportunity/'  and  the  "  Duk^s  Mistress."  N. 

Mr.  EncRs  has  engaged  a  Parisian  of  the  name  of  Ban- 
CAL,  a  relative  of  the  Bancal  concerned  in  the  murder  of 

M    FUALDES. 

At  a  late  representation  of  the  comedy,  entitled,  *'  La 
Jeune  Hotesse"  at  the  Tlieatre  of  Bagneres,  M.  Ruelle, 
who  played  the  part  of  Durmontf  vvas  struck  with  apo- 
plexy, at  the  end  of  tlie  2d  Act,  and  expired  in  a  few 
minutes. 


T.  Sf  J.  Elvey,  Printers,  Castle  Streety  IJolboim, 
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If  we  thought  J.  B.  had  as  much  courage  as  he  has  impu- 
dence and  impertinence  **  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  us,"  in  a  way  he  would  consider  the  reverse 
of  **  agreeable." 

T.  W.  has  our  thanks  for  his  last  pacquet. 

The  continuation  of  "  Syr  Blue  Beard"  and  "  Shak- 
speare^s  Common-place-hook"  in  our  next. — Philo-Kean's 
offer  is  accepted. — Mr.  Goldsmith's  piece  wants  a  name. 
— Cat* o's  charge  is  just. — Dangle,  senior,  is  acceptable. 
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MR.  GRIMALDI. 


"  Thou  art  a  very  impudent  fellow,  but  no  matter  for 
that ;  thou  art  a  pleasatit  one,  for  thou  always  makest  us 
laugh.^ ' — C I B  B  R  R . 

"  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool; 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  art." 

Shakspeare. 


The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  number,  we  con- 
sider peculiarly  suited  to  its  contents  and  the  season.  We 
trust  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  our  readers :  by  one 
class  we  are  certain  it  will  be  favourably  received — those 
who  can  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  comicalities  of  one 
who  may  truly  be  termed  '*  the  curer  of  qninzies" 

It  must  not  be  expected  that  we  have  anything  new  to 
communicate  respecting  Mr.  Grimaldi's  private  history. 
The  few  anecdotes  of  himself  and  family  which  are  known 
have  been  so  repeatedly  published,  that  we  can  only  cull 
from  those  who  have  by  their  industry  and  research  antici- 
pated us.  We  shall,  therefore,  lay  before  our  readers  some 
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extracts  from  **  The  British  Stage"  vol.  v.  adding  therettr 
a  few  tacts  from  undoubted  authority. 

The'  grandFat"her  of  Grimaldi  was  a  dancer  of  great 
celebrity  on  the  French  and  Italian  stages,  and  was  gene- 
rally called,  for  distinction,  *'  Iron  legs"  being  considered 
the  best  jumper  in  the  world.  He  once  jumped  so  high 
that  he  broke  a  chandelier,  a  piece  of  which  hitting  the 
Turkish  Ambassador,  who  was  in  the  stage  box,  he  consi- 
dered it  as  a  premeditated  affront,  and  complained  to  the 
French  Court  of  the  outrage.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  concerning  him  was  bis  being  put  in  prison 
■for  indecency  on  the  stage,  which  is  a  circumstance,  when 
we  consider  the  licence  at  that  time  used  there,  most  pecu- 
liarly extraordinary.  The  French  were  for  a  time  infa- 
tuated with  Grimaldi,  but  after  this  unlucky  business  (1) 
he  began  to  lose  ground,  and  at  length  was  obliged  to  stroll 
^into  Flanders,  where,  howev^er,  he  proved  a  source  of 
riches  to  his  companions  ;  for  the  Flemings,  as  he  added 
legerdemain,  and  other  tricks,  to  his  jumping,  thought 
him  some  supernatural  being.  A  laughable  accident  is 
related  to  have  befell  him  on  his  journey  into  Flanders  : 
he  and  his  troop  were  attacked  near  Brussels,  by  a  ban- 
ditti. The  baggage  waggon  was  ransacked',  their  pockets 
turned  inside  out,  and,  according  to  their  usual  custom, 
the  thieves  were  about  to  dispatch  their  prey.  It  should 
be  known  that  Grimaldi  wanting  money  for  his  expedi- 

(1)  *<  I  copy  the  following  circumstance,"  says  Mr. 
DiBDrN,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Stage"  "  from  a  French 
author.  Iron  Legs  hftd  for  a  partner  either  his  wife,  his 
sister,  or  his  daughter ;  for  so  equivocal  M'as  the  lady's 
character,  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  nscertain  the  pre- 
-Msetlegrec  of  relationship.  This  nymph  was  thought  to 
hi  his  sister  or  his  daughter,  for  she  was  remarkably  like 
'him;  being  a  squat,  thick,  strong  figure,  and  endowed 
•with  so  much  agility  and  strength,  that  she  could*  break 
chandeliers  almost  as  well  as  himself.  Thus  as  it  was  well 
known  she  cohabited  with  him  as  his  wife,  the  remainder 
-6f  the  conjecture — his  character  beijig  piip^ty  well  ai](|i^ca- 
'^l<iated—be(*ame  more  probable."        «'    •  ,,%:.,    * 
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tion,  enticed  one  Flahaut,  a  bookseller,  to  follow  his  for- 
tunes. Flahau  r,  having  learnt  Latin,  took  it  into  his. 
head  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  introduce  the  ancient 
chorus  on  the  stage,  by  way  of  explaining  Grimaldi's 
dances.  Gkimaldi  appeared  to  approve  the  scheme,  but 
told  him  as  it  was  a  kind  of  improvement  that  could  only 
be  brought  about  by  degrees,  he  had  belter  learn  to  dance 
first,  which  would  make  him  immediately  useful.  Fla- 
haut set  to  work,  and  Gri.maldi  promised  to  make  him  a 
capital  dancer.  In  the  end,  he  got  as  much  money  to- 
gether as  he  could,  left  his  family,  and,  as  before  said,  fol-* 
lowed  Gri.maldi.  When  the  sabres  of  the  banditti  were 
drawn  to  dispatch  the  troop  of  dancers,  Grimaldi,  who  at 
the  danger  of  his  life  would  have  his  joke,  whispered  Fla- 
haut to  talk  Latin  to  them.  The  enthusiast,  Flahaut, 
began  ;  and  for  a  few  seconds  the  sabres  were  susi>ended^ 
Presently  loudly  vociferating  *'  diai,"  one  of  them  aiming  a 
blow  at  his  head,  cried  ^^  feci;"  which  blow,  hid  it  takenr 
place,  must  have  silenced  the  orator  for  ever.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  adventure  remains  to  btf 
told.  Grimaldi's  partner,  the  lady  before  commemo- 
rated, in  all  the  furor  of  romantic  heroism,  just  as  tha 
word  dispatch  had  been  uttered,  stepped  forward,  and  in 
a  scream  of  despair,  implored  the  banditti  to  have  pity  od 
her  comrades  ;  offering  that  if  they  would  be  merciful,  she 
would  yield  herself  up  a  sacrifice,  and  devote  herself  td 
their  pleasure.  She  described  how  many  ways  she  could 
be  useful  to  them ;  that  she  could  dance  to  amuse  them, 
she  could  cook  for  them,  and,  to  be  brief,  intimated,  in  the 
language  of  Deborah  Woodrcck,  that  she  had  ao  o!)jcction 
to  any  work  they  could  put  hor  to.  In  short,  the  thieves 
wore  appeased,  and  carried  off  the  lady  in  triumph,  but 
not  till  they  had  stripped  the  whole  troop  stark  naked, 
leaving  them  nothing  but  the  refuse  of  what  they  had  pif- 
laged  from  the  baggage-wa^on,  consisting  of  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  pantomime  dresses.  Grimaldi  put  on  an  old 
Harlequin's  jacket,  poor  Flahaut  contented  himself  with 
the  trowsers  of  Scaramouch,  and  in  this  plight  they  begged 
-their  way  to  Brussels. 

-    His  son,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  com- 

nienced  life  as  a  dentist,  and  came  to  England  in  the  snitv. 
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of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  in  the  capacitj'  of 
a  dentist.  He  became  a  celebrated  performer  of  Clowns, 
and  was  appointed  ballet-master  at  Drury-lane  theatre. 
He  died  March  14,  1788.  There  are  many  curious  anec- 
dotes related  of  him,  one  or  two  of  which  we  shall  re- 
peat. 

In  his  capacity  of  dentist,  he  was  once  applied  to  by  a 
gentleman  to  extract  a  decayed  tooth.  The  facetious 
operator,  after  taking  out  the  offensive  member,  dexte- 
rously slid  the  tooth  of  a  horse  into  the  patient's  mouth, 
and  drawing  it  forth  again,  covered  with  blood,  exclaimed, 
*'  Got  bless  my  soul,  here's  a  toots  1  Why,  sir,  your 
fader  must  have  been  a  horse  1"  The  gentleman  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  phenomenon;  and  giving  Gri- 
MALDi  a  guinea,  took  the  wonderful  tooth  with  him,  to 
exhibit  as  a  curiosity. . 

During  the  memorable  riots,  in  the  year  1780,  many 
persons,  to  save  their  houses  from  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
affixed  labels  to  their  doors,  inscribed  with  the  words 
*'  No  Popery  r  Grimaldi,  determined  to  please  all  par- 
ties, and  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  hung  out  a  label, 
upon  which  was  written,  '*  No  Religion .'" 

His  son,  (the  present  performer,)  and  who  inherits  all 
his  father's  humour,  was  born  in  Stanhope-street,  Clare- 
market,  in  the  year  1779,  and  was  introduced  to  the  pub- 
lic, at  a  very  early  age,  on  the  boards  of  Sadler's  Wells. 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  at  Drury-lane,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  perform  for  several  years,  enjoying  an  ample 
portion  of  public  favour;  (1)  but  his  fame  has  principally 
been  achieved  at  Covent-garden,  to  which  theatre  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  in  1806,  making  his  first  appearance 
as  the   Cloivn,  in   that  most  renowned  of  pantomimes, 


{\i  Duringhisengagement  here,  the  pantomime  of  ""^  For- 
tuHutua,'"  was  revived.  A  player  was  placed  at  the  wing 
to  go  on  and  relieve  one  of  the  petrified  figures  that  appear 
in  succession  in  that  piece.  "  Go  on!  goon!"  said  the 
prompter,  when  it  came  to  his  turn.  "  'Tis  not  my  turn 
yet,"  said  the  fellow ;  "  I  am  not  to  go  on  till  Mr.  Gri- 
maldi \^  putriJSed!" 
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"  Mother  Goosi;,'*  and  has  ever  since  restricted  his  pcrfor'- 
inances  to  that  house  and  Sadler's  Wells,  of  which,  we 
believe,  he  is  a  proprietor* 

As  a  Clown  Mr.  Grimaldi  is  perfectly  imrivallcd.  Other 
performers  of  the  part  may  be  droll  in  their  generation; 
but,  which  of  them  can  for  a  moment  compete  with  the 
Coveut-garden  hero  in  acute  observation  upon  the  foibles 
aod  absurdities  of  society,  and  his  happy  talent  of  holding 
them  up  to  ridicule.  He  is  the  finest  practical  satyrist, 
that  ever  existed.  He  does  not,  like  many  Clowris,  con- 
lent  himself  with  raising  a  horse-laugh  by  contortions  and 
grimaces,  but  tickles  the  fancy  and  excites  the  risibility  of 
an  audience  by  devices  as  varied  as  they  are  ingenious. 
**  He  uses  his  folly  as  a  stalking-horse,  undercover  of 
which  he  shoots  his  wit ;"  and  fully  deserves  the  enco- 
mium bestowed  upon  him  by  Kemble,  who,  it  is  said, 
pronounced  him*  to  be  "  the  best  low  coniediim  upon  the 
ttage." 

There  are  few  things,  we  think,  more  delightful  than  a 
pantomime — that  is,  a  good  pantomime,  such  as  is  usually 
produced  at  Covent-garden.  We  know  there  are  a  set  of 
solemn  pompous  mortals  about  town,  who  express  much 
dignified  horror  at  the  absurdities  of  these  things,  and 
declaim  veiy  fluently,  in  good  set  terms,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  their  abolition.  Such  fellows  as  these  arc  ever 
your  dullest  of  blockheads.  Conscious  of  their  lack  of 
ideas,  they  think  to  earn  the  reputation  of  men  of  sterling 
8ense,  by  inveighing  continually  against  what  they  deem  to 
be  frivolity;  while  they  only  expose  more  clearly  to  all 
observers,  the  sad  vacuum  which  exists  in  their  pericra- 
nia ms.  Far,  far  from  us  be  such  dullards,  and  such 
opinions;  and  let  us  continue  to  laugh  heartily  at  our 
pantomimes,  undisturbed  by  their  tedious  haraugties! 
*'  Do  they  think,  because  they  are  winey  there  shall  be  no 
more  cakes  and  ale  ?"  The  man  who  refuses  to  smile  at 
the  humours  of  Grimaldi  is  made  of  bad  materials — kic 
nigef  est — let  no  such  man  be  trusted  1 

Can  there  possibly  be  a  more  captivating  sight  than  that 

which  the  theatre  presents  nightly,  of  htindreds  of  beau> 

tiful  children  all  happy  and  laughing,  "  as  if  a  master*- 

spring  constrained  them  all  ;*'    and  filled  with    deltgUt, 
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unalloyed  and  unbounded,  at  the  performance  of  one  man  ? 
And  shall  that  man  go  without  his  due  meed  of  praise  ? — 
Never  be  it  said! — No,  Joey!  when  we  forget  thee,  may 
our  right  hand  forget  its  cunning !  We  owe  thee  much  for 
the  delight  thou  hast  already  afforded  us ;  and  rely  upon 
thfee,  with  confident  expectation,  for  many  a  future  hour 
of  gay  forgetfulness  Well  do  we  remember,  in  our  boy- 
ish dreams  of  bliss,  how  prominent  a  feature  thou  didst 
stand  amongst  the  anticipated  enjoyments  of  Christmas; 
how  the  thoughts  of  home,  and  kindred,  and  release  from 
school,  were  rendered  ten-fold  more  delightful  by  the  idea 
of  thy  motley  garb  and  mirth-inspiring  voice,  which  ever 
formed  the  greatest  enjoyment  our  holidays  afforded. 
Heaven  he  praised,  we  still  are  children  in  some  respects, 
for  we  still  feel  gladdened  by  thy  gambols,  as  heartily  as  we 
did  years  ago,  when  we  made  our  periodical  escape  from 
the  terrors  of  our  old  pedagogue's  frown,  and  went  with 
^unt  Bridget  ("  happier  than  ourselves  the  while")  to 
banquet  upon  the  pantomimic  treat  provided  for  us.  "  All 
wisdom  is  folly,"  says  the  philosopher;  but  we  often  in- 
cline to  think  the  converse  of  the  proposition  correct, 
when  we  see  thee  put  thy  antic  disposition  on,  and  set  the 
audience  in  a  roar  by  the  magic  of  thy  powers. 

It  is  thought  by  many  persons  that  Grimaldi  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage  on  the  small  stage  of  Sadler's  Wells, 
than  on  the  more  capacious  one  of  Covent-garden  ;  but, 
this  is  an  opinion  with  which  we  cannot  coincide.  He 
always  appears  to  us  more  at  his  ease  at  the  latter  house ; 
to  come  forth  exulting  in  his  power,  and  exclaiming,  "  Ay, 
marry,  here  my  soul  hath  elbow-room."  His  engagement 
there  has  certainly  been  a  lucrative  speculation  for  thd 
proprietors.  "  Mother  Goose,"'  we  believe,  drew  more 
moneythan  any  other  piece  which  has  been  produced  during 
the  present  century;  and  no  pantomime  since  brought 
forward  at  Co  vent-garden,  has  been  unsuccessful ;  which 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  his  inimitable  perforujance  of 
Clown.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  language  to  do  justice 
to  his  unequalled  powers  of  gesture  and  expression.  Do 
our  readers  recollect  a  pantomime  some  years  ago,  in 
which  he  was  introduced  begging  a  tart  from  a  pieman  ? 
The  simple   exprcswon,  '•  Mat/  I?"  with  the  look    and 
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action  which  accompanied  it,  are  impressed  upon  our  re- 
collection, as  forming  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  we 
ever  witnessed.  Indeed,  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may, 
it  never  fails  to  become  highly  amusing  in  the  hands  of 
Grimaldi  ;  whether  he  have  to  rob  a  pieman  or  open  an 
oyster,  imitate  a  chimney-sweep  or  a  dandy,  grasp  a  red- 
hot  poker  or  devour  a  pudding,  take  snuflf,  sneeze,  make 
love,  mimic  a  tragedian,  cheat  his  master,  pick  a  pocket, 
beat  a  watchman,  or  nurse  a  child,  it  is  all  performed  in 
so  admirably  humorous  and  extravagantly  natural  a  man- 
ner, that  spectators  of  the  most  saturnine  disposition  are 
irresistibly  moved  to  laughter. 

Mr.  Grimaldi  also  possesses  great  merit  in  pantomimic 
performances  of  a  different  character,  which  all  are  awaie 
of,  who  have  ever  seen  him  in  the  melo-drama  called 
*'  Perouse"  and  other  pieces  of  the  same  description. 

We  cannot  better  terminate  this  article,  than  with  a 
poetical  tribute  to  his  powers,  addressed  to  him  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  "  Horace  in  London"  who  appears  to  have 
had  a  true  relish  of  his  subject . — 

Facetious  mime  I  thou  enemy  of  gloom. 

Grandson  of  Momus,  blithe  and  debonair, 
Who,  aping  Pan,  with  an  inverted  broom, 

Can'st  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the  brows  of  care  ; 

Our  gallery  gods  immortalize  thy  song ; 

Thy  Newgate  thefts  impart  ecstatic  pleasure ; 
Thou  bid' St  a  Jew's  harp  charm  a  Christian  throng, 

A  Gothic  salt-box  teem  with  attic  treasure. 

W^hen  Harlequin,  entangled  in  thy  clue. 

By  magic  seeks  to  dissipate  the  strife, 
Thy  furtive  fingers  snatch  his  faulchion  too ; 

The  luckless  wizard  loses  wand  and  wife. 

The  fabled  e^^  from  thee  obtains  its  gold  ; 

Thou  sett'st  tl»e  mind  from  critic  bondage  loose. 
Where  male  and  female  cacklers,  young  and  old. 

Birds  of  a  feather,  hail  the  sacred  Goose. 

Even  pious  souls,  from  Bunyans  durance  free, 

At  Sadler's  Wells  applaud  thy  agile  wit. 
Forget  old  Care  while  they  remember  thee, 

**  LdKi^h  the  lunrtu  Inugh^'*  aud  haunt  the  jovuil  pit. 
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Long  may'st  thou  guard  the  prize  thy  humour  won, 
Long  hold  thy  court  in  pantomimic  state, 

And,  to  the  equipoise  of  English  fun. 

Exalt  the  lowly,  and  bring  down  the  great. 


DRAMATIC  FRAGMENTA. 

**  Gleanings,  sir.  Gleanings  — Odds  and  Ends. — Odd  enough 
I  promise  you — picked  up  here  and  there." 

**  Couchologist"  an  old  play. 

59. — **  RECRUITING  OFFICER." 

FooTE  relates  that  the  character  of  this  play  were  taken 
by  Captain  Farquhar  from  the  following  originals  ; — 

Justice  Balance^  was  a  Mr.  Bkverley  ;  a  gentleman  of 
strict  honour  and  independency,  then  Recorder  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

Another  of  the  Justices  was  Mr.  HiLL,  an  inhabitant  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Worthy y  was  a  Mr.  Owen,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Shropshire. 

Captain  Plume  was  Farqlhar  himself. 

Captain  Brazen,  unknown. 

Stflviay  was  Miss  Beverley,  daughter  of  the  gentleman 
of  that  name  just  mentioned. 

Mtlinda  was  Miss  Harnage,  of  Belsadine,  near  the 
\Vrekin. 

The  plot  is  supposed  to  be  the  author's  own  invention. 

60. — colonel  bowden. 

This  gentleman  being  in  the  stage-box  one  night  when 
Mrs.  Pritchard  was  playing  in  the  masque  of  '-'■Britan- 
nia" her  pasteboard  armour  was  buckled  on  so  tight,  par- 
ticularly about  the  neck,  that  she  could  hardly  articulate 
her  words.  This  created  some  confusion  for  a  time,  when 
Bowden  seeing  Uie  cause,  stuttered  out  a$i  loud  as  he  could 
— '•  Will  nobody  slit  that  dear  woman's  dripping-pan  for 
her  ? — If  they  don't  poor  Britaimia  will  be  undone." 
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61. — INTUITION   AND   SAGACITY. 

Of  the  difference  between  those  two  qualities,  (the  one 
being  immediate  in  its  eflFect,  and  the  other  acquiring  a 
circuitous  process)  Foote  said,  **  the  former  was  the  ey^, 
the  latter  the  nose  of  the  mind." 


62. — COI.LEY  gibber's   "  CARELESS  HUSBAND." 

Mrs.  Mason,  the  mother  of  aavage,  after  having  for- 
feited the  title  of  Lady  Macclesfield  by  divorce,  was 
married  to  Colonel  Brett,  and,  it  is  said  was  well  known 
in  all  the  polite  circles.  Colley  Gibber  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  her  taste  and  judgment,  as  to  genteel  life  and 
manners,  that  he  submitted  every  scene  of  his  "  Careless 
Husband"  to  Mrs.  Brett's  revisal  and  correction.  Co- 
lonel Brett  was  too  free  in  his  gallantry  with  his  lady's 
maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  home  one  day,  and  found  the 
Colonel  and  her  servant  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs. 
She  tied  a  white  handkerchief  round  his  neck  as  a  sufficient 
proof  that  she  had  discovered  his  intrigue,  but  never  at  any 
time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  This  incident  leads  by  an 
easy  path  to  the  well-wrought  scene  of  Sir  Charies,  Lady 
Easy  and  Edging. 

63. — MRS.  SIDDONS. 

It  is  presumed  the  following  extract  will  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  the  dramatic  reader.  Her  well  earned  fame  might 
hereafter  without  such  evidence  after  a  well-known  exam- 
ple lead  different  places  to  contend  for  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing given  her  birth  ; — 

"  In  this  street,  [the  high  street,  Brecknock]  at  a  pub- 
lic house,  called  The  Shmilder  of  Mutton^  was  born  the  ce- 
lebrated Mrs.  SiDDONS.  I  know  not  whether  I  mayor  not 
without  offence,  state  her  age  ;  but  presuming  that  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  my  inserting  a  copy  of  the  register  of 
her  baptism,  I  take  the  liberty  of  staling,  that  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1755,  her  father  is  therein  erroneously  called 
George  Kewble,  a  comedian,  instead  of  Roger  Kemble, 
1  am  informed,  that  Hereford  has  been  considered  as  the 
place  of  her  birth  ;    but  the  fact  is  beyond  controversy 
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Otherwise,  as  might  have  b^en  proved  a  very  few  years  ag:o, 
by  a  woman  now  dead,  who  was  present  at  Mrs.  S.'s  birtji ; 
and  perhaps  even  now  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  establish  the 
circumstance  if  necessary," 

JoHEs's  Hist,  of  Brechiock. 

64.—"  GAMMER  GURTON's  NEEDLE." 

A  passage  in  this  play  evidently  proves,  that  the  practice 
of  entertaining  the  audience  at  the  Theatres  with  music  be- 
tween the  acts,  prevailed  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  stage, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  earliest  of  our  dramatic  enter- 
tainments :  see  the  conclusion  of  the  second  act. 


65. — **  THE  beggar's  opera." 
The  first  song  in  this  piece,  "  Through  all  the  empluy- 
mcnts  of  life'y  was  written  by  Lord  Chesterfield; — 
*'  Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre"  by  Sir 
Charles  EIanbury  Williams;  "  When  you  censure  the 
age"  by  Swift,  and  "  The  Gamesters  aud  Lawyers  are 
jugglers  alike,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Mr,  FoRTESCUE,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

dQ. — FIRST  APPEARANCES. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  during  the  year  1766,  no  new 
performer  appeared  either  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Gar- 
den. This  is  a  circumstance  probable  without  parallel  in 
the  History  of  the  Stage. 

^7' — MRS.  WOFFINGTON. 

Sometimes  a  theatrical  joke  is  greatly  heightened  by  a 
certain  analogy  the  audience  find  between  the  words  of  the 
author  and  the  character  of  the  actor  ;  or  perhaps  what  was 
no  joke  in  itself  becomes  one  in  consequence  of  that  ana- 
logy.— Mrs.  WoFFiNGTON  was  a  most  beautiful  and  grace- 
ftil  actress  ;  her  declamation  was  accurate  ;  but  her  voice 
was  so  unpleasant,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  cracked.  In 
Portia^  where  she  appeared  to  great  advantage,  when  /.«- 
reiizo  says,  (ActV.  Scene  1st.)  **That  is  the  voice,  or  1  am 
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much  deceived,  o( Portia,**  and  Portia  replies,  "He  knows 
me,  as  the  blind  man  knows  the  cuckow,  by  the  bad  voice  :"^ 
the  audience  otten  laughed ;  and  she  knowing  her  inj&rmity , 
Jfrequently  joined  in  the  joke. 

68 BANDY  LEGS. 

Griffiths,  an  actor,  who  was  bandy-legged,  won  a  ron- 
siderable  wager  by  a  singular  circumstance.  A  gentleman 
present  was  very  severe  upon  Griffiths's  person,  and 
pointing  to  his  left  leg,  offered  a  bet  that  there  was  not  so 
ill-formed  a  limb  in  the  company.  Griffiths  pleasantly 
took  up  the  offer,  and  instantly  exhibiting  his  right  leg, 
exclaimed,  "  By ,  here's  the  fellow  to  it !" 

69. — THE  SEVEN  STAGES  OF  THE  LAW  ; 
yJ  Parody  un  Shakspeare's  Seven  ^ges, 

[From  '*  Tereza  Tomkins.'*] 

The  laiv's  a  strange  riddle  ;  all  the  world's  at  law  ,- 
and  all  our  thriving  fellows  are  lawyers.  They  have  their 
articles  and  their  entrances,  and  one  man  in  his  time  briiigs 
many  actio7is — each  cause  having  seven  stages.  First,  the 
writ,  hunting  and  seeking  in  the  bailies  hands.  And 
then  the  Declaration  with  its  Venue  and  half  a  dOzen 
Cou7its,  rushing  alas  I  too  quickly  on  its  fellow,  and  then 
the  plea  to  it,  drawn  by  some  special  pleader.  Then  the 
Demurrer,  full  of  Denials,  lying  like  young  Wilding, 
eager  to  put  off,  sudden  and  quick  in  filing,  seeking  for 
some  procrastination,  even  in  the  Judges*  teeth.  And  then 
the  Judgement,  with  fair  decision  and  good  records — lined 
with  legal  words  and  terms  of  formal  cut — full  oi  old  pre- 
cedents and  moderu  instances,  and  so  they  go  to  Court. 
The  scene  then  shifts  into  the  sharp  remorseless  E.tecution, 
with  levy  on  its  back,  and  Poundage  too.  Last  stage  of 
all,  that  ends  this  strange  and  useless  persecution,  is  the 
Ki?ig's  Bench,  or  Fleet,  or  else  the  Marskalsea. 

Sans  law,  sans  sense,  *a/«cash,  sans  every  thing. 

,,  ,  .^       70. — SALARIES   FOR    PUBLIC   SINGERS."'  '■    '  "  '     ' 

A  most  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respwi 
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in  the  course  of  a  century.  Madame  Catalani  was  not 
long  since  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  ^50  a  night  for  sing- 
ing a  few  songs  at  an  Oratorio  1  but  the  celebrated  Lavinia 
Felton,  (Duchess  of  Bolton)  was  tempted  by  Rich,  from 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  to  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  in  the  year 
1728,  by  a  salary  of  15.9.  per  week  ! — On  the  success  of 
the  **  Beggar  s  Opera,''  to  secure  this  valuable  actress,  he 
raised  it  to  thirty  shillings  I  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the 
town  respecting  her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  guarded 
home  every  night  by  a  considerable  party  of  contidential 
friends  to  prevent  her  being  run  away  with. 


71. — THEATRICAL   DEFINITIONS. 

1.  A  brilliant  and  overflowing  audience. — A  pit  about 
three  parts  empty ,  and  a  **  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes." 

2.  Unbounded  applause. — Hissing  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  piece. 

3.  New  Music,  Scenery,  and  Dresses. — Old  Ditties  by 
a  neio  Composer;  old  Canvas  fresh  daubed;  and  old  Lace 
cleaned  for  the  twentieth  time. 

4.  A  revived  play. — One  that  has  been  acted  every  sea- 
son. 

5.  Due  notice. — The  Notice  due,  that  is,  none  at  alt. 

6.  The  last  time  this  season. — The  last  time  this  week. 

7.  Positively  the  last  time. — Positively  no  such  thing. 

72. — SOUTHERN. 

SouTHERN'slast  production was  a  play;  called  "Money's 
the  Mistress,"  1725.  Of  this  play,  Victor  says,  "  I  hap- 
pened to  be  behind  the  scenes  the  first  night,  and  was  very 
sorry  to  find  that  the  audience  did  not  take  the  age  as  well 
as  the  great  merit  of  the  author  into  their  consideration, 
and  quietly  disqjiss  this  last  effort  to  please  them.  When 
they  were  hissing  dreadfully,  (5th  Act)  Mr.  Rich  who  was 
standing  by  Mr.  Southern,  asked  him  "  if  he  heard  what 
the  audience  were  doing?"  His  answer  was,  **  No,  sir,  I 
am  very  deaf." 
Lambeth,  1st  Jan.  1822.  Glanville. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  SKETCHER. 

No.  VI. 
By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

CLODIA  AND  COELIUS. 

Scene. — A  Garden  hi  Rome  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

Coelius.   (alone)  'Tis  base  as  bondage — worse  than  ser- 
vitude ! 
Thus  hanging  meanly  on  a  courtezan — 
Generous  and  kind  I  grant, — but  still  she  is 
No  diadem  in  my  cap. — ^The  thief  may  boast 
Of  splendid  dresses  and  proud  equipage, 
But  still  he  is  a  thief; — and  Clodia,  who 
Rolls  in  her  riches,  and  has  in  her  soul 
A  kindly  sentiment  which  now  and  then 
Directs  her  actions  to  a  goodly  end — 

Is  still  upon  the  whole 

(Clodia  steals  behind^  and  touches  Coelius  on  the 
shoulder.) 

Clodia.  My  gentle  Marcus  !  prithee,  pardon  me  : — My 
thoughtless  one  ! 
Thy  love  demands  to  be  informed  at  once, 
And  with  no  reservation,  what  thy  mind 
Was  just  now  given  to  ?— If  thou  play'st  false 
With  her  who  loves  thee,  giving  as  the  truth 
What  passion's  falcon  eye  shall  quick  perceive 
To  be  a  simulative  lover's  art, — 
I'll  plague  and  punish  thee  so  very  long — 
I'll  be  so  deaf  to  all  thy  warm  entreaties — 
I'll  not  bestow  a  smile — I'll  speak  no  word 
Of  kindness  or  compassion — I  will  be  » 

So  cold — so  cruel — and  so  unrelenting  * 

That  thou  shalt  ne'er  forget  thy  punishment, 
And  ne'er  repeat  thy  crime  !  Come,  confess  all. 

Coelius.  My  dear-loved  CJodia,  I  was  thinking  then      , 
Of  only  thee  ! — I  dream  of  nothing  else, — 
Could  ought  else  claim  my  thoughts,  here  as  I  am 
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An  outcast  wretch,  (if  he  can  be  so  called. 

Who  sweetly  lives  in  thy  heart's  paradise) 

Dependant,  and  but  for  your  helping  love, 

A  hopeless  and  a  worthless  burthen  on 

Yourself  and  house. — 1  say,  if  I  had  heart, 

Or  mind,  or  eyes,  or  ears  for  aught  but  thee — 

But  thee,  dear  Clodia  !   (gentlest,  fairest  love, 

I  cannot  speak  of  sorrow,  while  I  look 

On  that  voluptuous  form  and  heavenly  face  !) 

Wert  thou  not  all  in  all  to  me,  these  thoughts 

Would  speedily  deprive  me  of  all  peace. 

Would  harrass  me  for  ever,  and  despoil 

My  bosom  of  its  gentle  dream  of  love  ! 

But,  as  it  is,  when  I  would  think  of  pride. 

The  witchcraft  of  affection  conjures  up 

Thy  lovely  form,  and  pride  flies  far  away. 

When  I  would  think  of  honour,  love  usurps 

The  place  which  honour  holds  in  noble  hearts ; 

And  when  my  base  condition  would  remind  me 

That  passion  sometimes  leads  one  to  disgrace,'  ,..'  '"'l 

I  drown  the  truth  and  surety  of  this  '''^.'^"  ""  '*  *^* 

In  draughts  of  passionate  and  maddening  love  I  '    ' 

Clodia.  O,  sir,  I  see  to  what  I  owe  your  love,  .  -, 

And  I  perceive  how  I  may  lose  it  too. 
Suppose  I  should  anticipate  the  shame  .  ^ 

Of  such  a  loss,  and  be  the  first  to  cast  .^ 

The  worthless  care-maik'd  trifle  from  my  breast.  ]■ 

How  would'stthou  like  it,  chuck  ? — Nay,  do  not  frown— ^^ 
I  have  given  gold  for  smiles,  and  will  not  be 
Cheated  of  what  I've  purchased. — You  have  smiles 
And  well  I  know  for  whom  ! — how  sweetly  looked 
Those  amorous  eyes,  and  that  expressive  mouth,  '  | 

When  shcy  my  neighbour — so — you  colour,  sir !  . ; . . 

Coelius.  Clodia,  this  bantering  is  somewhat  harsh. .  rJ  . 
Or  can  you  really  deem  that  I  am  false  !  /J^  ^.^ 

Even  in  thought — thou  know'st  it  can  be  only  '      ,1 

In  fickle  thought  that  lean  play^the  truant. —  * 

Thou  know'st  thine  inmate — love's  own  prisoner  * 

Cannot  have  erred  in  any  other  way.  •...•„,    .  > 

Clodia.  Thou  wmdd'st  not  err  my  sweet  ^'^kj.^^^e 

I) 
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A  pardon  from  thee — first  upon  thy  brow 

That  fair  and  open  brow — and  now  I'll  press  [Kisses  him. J 

'fliose  sweetly  sullen  eyes — and  now  thy  cheek 

( Pale  with  the  thought  thou  speak'st  of  j  those  dear  lips 

Shall  have  the  last  and  longest ;— now  but  say 

Thou  hast  forgiven  and  still  lovest  me, 

And  I  shall  be  so  happy 

Coeiius.  Love  thee,  dearest  T 
Let  the  past  speak  for  that  I  and  for  the  future 
Harbour  no  fears, — my  truth  shall  last  at  least 
As  long  as  ray  affection — that  is,  ever  ! 

Clodia.  Now  I  feel  wholly  blest ! — ^Thou  hast  I  know 
A  warm  eye  for  all  beauty ;  and  I've  known 
The  coolest  admiration  quickly  change 
Into  the  fiercest  love, — and  therefore,  sweet, 
Having  heard  tales  that  thou  hast  proven  false) 
Fearing,  I  chided — chiding  still  I  loved ! 


1 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF 

SHAKSPEARE'S  "  TEMPEST: 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE   DRAMA. 

Sir, 
Literal  illustrations  of  the  bard  of  Avon,  comments  on  the 
text  of  the  great  bard,  and  notes  on  his  commentators, 
have  become  so  common,  and  have  overwhelmed  us  in  so 
many  various  ways,  that  there  really  appears  some  danger 
that  the  poet  may  be  obscured  '*  by  the  very  props  and  but- 
tresses raised  to  support  an  edifice  imperishable  in  its  na- 
ture." 

A  subject  better  calculated  to  excite  interest,  and  which 
is  at  the  same  time  far  less  hackneyed,  are  the  sources 
whence  Shakspeare  drew  the  foundations  of  those  dramas 
which  have  excited  the  delight  and  admiration  of  two  cen« 
turies.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  for 
the  followiug  account  of  a  singular  occurrence  which  he 
very  naturally  believes  to  have  influenced  Shakapearb 
<;  2 
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when  writing  the  "Tempest;" — "  In  the  month  of  July, 
1609,  Sir  George  Somers,  heading  nine  sail  of  vessels 
destined  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia,  was  parted  from 
the  body  of  the  fleet,  and  wrecked  under  singular  circum- 
stances on  the  island  of  Bermuda,  "  which  island,"  accord- 
ding  to  Stowe,  '*  was  of  all  nations  said  and  supposed  to 
be  enchanted  and  inhabited  with  witches  and  devils."  The 
various  reports  which  arrived  in  the  mother  country,  agi- 
tated in  an  extreme  degree  the  public  mind,  and  the  interest 
felt  on  the  subject  may  be  gathered  from  the  several  pam- 
phlets published  on  this  occasion,  the  titles  of  which  are 
given  by  Mr.  Malone  in  a  tract,  (privately  printed)  on  the 
source  whence  Shakspeare  derived  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  "  Tempest,"  and  in  which  he  has  examined  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  enquiry  with  his  usual  minuteness.  Aftet 
perusing  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Malone,  I  have  no  doubt, 
with  him,  that  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George  Somers  sup- 
plied Shakspeare  with  the  title  and  main  features  of  the 
*'  Tevipest."  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist  then  goes  on  to 
remark  on  the  "  conceited  comedie  of  "  Mucedorusj*  and 
supposes  that  it  supplied  some  of  the  features  of  the  mon- 
ster Caliban.(l)  A  few  lines  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
comedy,  as  it  is  called,  of  "  Mncedorus."  Mui-edorus,  the 
king's  son  of  Valencia,  enamoured  of  Amadine,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Arragon,  having  never  seen  the  lady,  in.- 
parts  to  his  ixisndi  Anselmo,  the  resolution  he  had  formed  of 
visiting  the  court  of  the  latter  disguised  as  a  shepherd,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  fame  reported  truly  of  his  mistress's 
beatity.  He  immediately  sets  forth.  Mouse,  the  clown, 
then  enters  with  a  bottle  of  hay  on  his  back  pursued  by  a 
b"ar,  "or  the  devil  in  a  bear's  doublet,"  which  comes  in, 
and  lie  tumbles  over  her,  "  and  mnnes  his  way,  leaving  his 
bottle  of  hay  behind  him."  This  sportive  sally  must  have 
put  our  ancestors  into  good  humour  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.     The  heroine,  Aniadine,  is  in  turn  chased  by  the 

(1)  There  was  in  the  possession  of  Collins,  the  poet,  a 
romance,  called  "  Aurelio  and  Isabella  "  which  furnished 
the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Strange  !  but  thus  it 
is,  that  the  unconnected  fragments  of  Smakspfare's  storie* 
are  to  be  collected. 
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bear,  when  Atucedorus  rescues  her,  and  slaying  the  animal, 
politely  proffers  its  head  to  the  lady,  exclaiming. 

Most  gracious  goddess,  more  than  mortal  wight. 
Your  heavenly  hue  of  right  imports  no  less. 

lAinadine  modestly  assures  him,  she  is 

No  goddess,  but  a  mortal  wight, 

Wliich,  of  course,  the  lover  is  greatly  pleased  to  hear.  Thid 
complimentary  phraseology  might  have  suggested  to  Shak- 
SPEARE  the  most  impressive  address  of  Ftrdinand  to  Mi- 
randa . — 

— — — — Most  sure  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend : — my  prime  request 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  made  or  no  ? 

To  which  Miranda  replies  with  the  ingeniousness  of 
jimadincy 

]' No  wonder,  sir. 

But  sure  a  maid. 

Much  stress,  however,  cannot  be  laid  on  a  sentiment, 
which  has  been  echoed  on  every  similar  occasion,  by  male 
as  well  as  female ;  from  the  **  O  Dea  certe"  of  Virgil,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  exclamation  of  Salmacis  on  the 
other,  of  which  Shakspearb  assuredly  knew  nothing  ex- 
cept from  translaation.  »  #  *  « 
Some  scenes  take  place  between  the  clown  and  Segasto,  be- 
trothed to  AmadinCi  which  might  vie  with  the  interlocu- 
tions of  a  mountebank-doctor  and  his  servant  at  a  country- 
fair  :  these  are  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Tremilio, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  SegastOy  attempts  the  murder  of 
Mucedorusy  already  a  favourite  at  court,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  former  favourite.  In  the  encounter,  Tremiliois  slain; 
and,  Segasto  complains  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  Mucedorus 
is  condemned  to  death,  \i\x\.  Amadine  presenting  the  bear's 
head  to  her  father,  with  an  account  of  her  preservation,  the 
sentence  of  death  on  Mucedorus  is  changed  to  banishment  j 
and  Anuidiue  proceeds  into  voluntary  exile  in  search  of  her 
lover.  In  a  wood  she  is  overtaken  by  a  fierce  mis-shapen 
monster,  at  once  a  savage  and  a  cannibal — by  whom  she  is 
G  ^ 
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threatened  with  death,  but  at  length  she  consents  to 
live  with  him  in  the  woods.  Muccdorus,  in  search  of 
Avxadine,  is  surprised  by  the  monster,  who  foregoes  his  life 
nt  the  instance  of  Amadine ;  but  BreniOy  when  instructing 
Mucedurns  in  wielding  the  club,  is  struck  dead  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  princes  return  to  the  court  of  Arragon,  where 
Mucedorus  throws  oflf  his  disguise,  and  receives  the  hand  of 
Amadine ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  Valencia  in  search 
of  his  son  "  concludes  this  strange  eventful  historj'."  **  In 
this  brief  analysis,"  continues  Mr.  G.;  "  the  broader  fea- 
tures of  Shakspeare's  fable  will  not  be  discovered  ;  they 
must  be  sought  for,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  shipwreck  of  Sir  George 
SoMERS  ;  some  of  the  slighter  incidents  may,  however,  be 
traced  in  Mucedonis.  The  defeated  purpose  of  Antonio 
and  Sebastian,  in  the  *'  Tempest,"  to  murder  Gonzalo  and 
Alonzoy  has  its  parallel  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Tre- 
melio  to  slay  Mucedorus.  Miranda  is  proposed  by  Stepha- 
na to  be  called  his  queen ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Amadine 
is  called  by  Bremo  the  queen  of  his  woods.  Mouse,  the 
clown,  and  Trinculo  are  alike  buffoons  and  jesters.  When 
Bremo  raises  his  hand  to  strike  at  Amadine,  he  exclaims. 

Ah  '.  how  my  courage  fayles  when  I  should  strike. 
Some  new-come  spirit  biding  in  my  breast. 

In  a  similar  manner,  but  through  the  means  of  an  agency 
which  the  author  of  Mucedorus  was  unable  to  create,  Anto- 
nio and  Sebastian  are  unable  to  raise  their  swords,  while 
Ariel  mocks  them  : — 


-Fools  !  if  you  could  hurt, 


Your  swords  arc  now  too  massy  for  your  strength. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted. 

The  resemblance  oi  Caliban  to  Bremo,  is  far  more  striking ; 
indeed,  the  differences  in  those  characters  are  rather  acci- 
dental than  essential.  The  monster  Bremo  was  as  much 
the  lord  of  the  unfrequented  woods  wherein  he  dwelt,  as 
Caliban  of  the  island  which  he  inhabited,  before  Prosper o 
subdued  him  by  magic.  Both,  most  probably,  had  their 
origin  in  the  uncouth  personages  of  the  rustic  pageants  al- 
ready referred  to.    But  the  circumstance  of  Sir  George 
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SdMElis's  shipwreck  on  an  island  to  which  rulgrar  belief 
annexed  many  marvellous  and  superstitious  stories,  sug- 
gested to  the  creative  fancy  of  Siiakspeare  the  creation  of 
a  monster  dissimilar  to  the  vulgar  race,  with  which  the  inven- 
tors of  masques  and  pageants  had  hitherto  entertained  their 
spectators,  and,  giving  uncontrolled  indulgence  to  his  ge- 
nius the  poet  has  created  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  not  only 
new  and  strange  in  its  nature,but  endowed  with  combinations 
of  languagi*^  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
employer.  Shakspeare's  judgment,  however,  avoided  the 
disgusting  impropriety  of  making  his  female  yield  even  in 
appearance  to  an  unnatural  attachment  for  a  deformed  slave 
and  savage  ;  though  the  monster  Caliban  had  attempted  to 
violate  the  honour  o( Miranda,  and  boasts,  with  savage  sen- 
suality, that  he  was  prevented, 


He  had  peopled  else 


The  isle  with  Calibans. 

The  exquisite  genius  of  Shakspeare  in  the  conduct  of 
this  extraordinary  effort  of  invention,  is  no  where  so  tran- 
scendantly  remarkable,  as  in  the  natural  and  appropriate 
qualities  with  which  he  has  marked  the  conduct,  of  Caliban 
towards  whoever  indulges  his  sensual  appetites — the  only 
sources  of  gratification  to  savage  and  untutored  nature — 
the  only  impulses  which  sway  and  bias  even  better  natures, 
when  unsubdued  by  reason,  and  unrefined  by  education. 
The  return  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  indulged,  would  na- 
turally partake  of  the  qualities  which  alone  he  was  com-' ' 
petent  to  prize.  Caliban,  complaining  of  Prosperous  ty- 
ranny, feelingly  adds, 

When  thou  cam'st  first, 

Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mads't  much  of  me,  would'st  give 

me 
Water  with  berries  in't.— And  then  I  loved  thee. 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  of  the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place  and  fertile. 

But  this  minute  discernment  of  nature  and  propriety  of 
conduct  is  still  more  powerfully  displayed  in  the  scene 
where  Stephano  pours  the  flaggon  of  wine  in  the  mouth  of 
Caliban.  A  liquor  altogether  new,  producing  upon  an  ani- 
mal, half  man  half  beast,  an  effect  so  exhilarating,  per- 
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suade  the  savage  tlmt  the  bestower  is  a  god ;  and,  in  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  excited  by  the  operation  of  the  stimu- 
lating potion,  Caliban  proffers  to  Stephana  whatever  va- 
luable to  his  sensations  the  isle  afforded  : — 

I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  of  the  isle ; 

And  kiss  thy  foot ;  I  pr'ythee  be  my  god. 

I'll  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck  thee  berries ; 

I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough.       , 

1  pr'thee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow  : 

And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  ; 

Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 

To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 

To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 

Young  sea-mells  from  the  rock.    Wilt  thou  go  with  me  1 

Never  was  savage  thankfulness  so  powerfully  pourtray- 
cd,  so  rich  in  the  colouring  and  so  true  to  the  life." 
■■*  *  #  *  * — <(  jjq  writer  on  a  similar 
subject  can  bench  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare — no  poet  can 
hope  to  measure  a  lance  with  him  with  success :  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  however,  manifest  the  hand  of  a  master, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  even  though  they  should 
fail  to  prove  that,  in  the  character  and  language  of  his 
"  servant  monster,"  Shakspeare  owed  any  obligations  to 
the  '*  Comedie  of  Mtvcedorus ;" — 

If  thou  wilt  love  me,  thou  shalt  be  my  queene ; 
I'll  crowne  thee  with  a  chaplet  made  of  ivie, 
And  make  tKe  rose  and  lily  wait  upon  thee. 
I'll  rend  the  branches  from  the  burly  oke 

At  noon  to  shade  thee  from  the  burning  sunne : , , 

The  trees  shall  spread  themselves  where  thou  dost  goe, 
And  as  they  spread  I'll  trace  along  with  thee 
Thou  shalt  be  fed  with  quailes  and  partridges, 
With  black -birds,  thrushes,  larks,  and  nightingales  : 
Thy  drink  shall  be  goat's-milk  and  christel  water, 
Distilled  from  fountaines  and  the  clearest  springs ; 
And  all  the  dainties  which  the  woods  afford 
I'll  freely  give  thee  to  obtain  thy  love. 
The  day  Til  spend  to  recreate  my  love. 
With  all  the  pleasures  that  I  can  devise. 
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And  in  the  night  1*11  be  thy  bed-fellow, 

And  lovingly  embrace  thee  in  mine  arms. 

The  satyrs  and  t!ie  wood-nymphs  shall  attend  thee. 

And  lull  thee  to  thy  sleepe  with  music's  sound  ; 

And  in  the  morning  when  thou  dost  awake, 

The  larke  shall  singe  good  morrow  to  my  queene. 

When  thou  art  up,  the  Avood-lanes  shall  be  strowed 

With  violets,  cowslips,  and  sweet  marigolds, 

For  thee  to  trample  and  to  treade  upon  : 

And  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  kill  the  deer. 

To  chase  the  hart,  and  how  to  rouse  the  roe, 

If  thou  wilt  live  to  love  and  honour  me. 

*  »  »  »  ♦ 

Such,  Mr.  Drama,  is  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Octavius 
Gilchrist.  Perfect  proof  in  disquisitions  of  this  kind  caa 
not  be  expected  or  pretended.  It  is  clear  that  the  two 
dramas  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and  no 
one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  character  **  in  each  of  striking 
similarity." 

I  think  most  impartial  readers  of  the  above  very  interest- 
ing essay,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  leading  ideas  in  the 
above  passages,  will  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Shakspkare, 
in  the  composition  of  the  "  Tempest^''  had  in  his  mind  the 
popular  comedy,  or  droll,  of  Mucedorus ,-  certain,  however, 
that  the  insertion  of  this  communication,  though  it  should 
fail  to  convince,  will  at  least  amuse,  your  numerous 
readers. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Drama, 

Your's  very  tnily, 

J.  W.Dai  BY. 


MISS  FOOTE. 

Suggested  on  witnessmg  her  admirable  representation  of 
*'  Virgifiia."  (1) 
**  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty  won. 
Oh,  what  were  man  I  a  world  without  a  sun." 

Campbell. 

Delightful  task  1  to  speak  in  praise 

Of  beauty's  soul  enlivening  rays, 

(1;   in  the  tragedy  of  "  Virginius" 
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Such  heavenly  aspect  does  it  wear, 
It's  product's  bliss,  or  deep  despair. 
Its  magic  and  bewitching  power 
Can  soothe  affliction's  darkest  hour. 
Can  hearts  of  flint,  or  steel,  or  stone, 
Its  genial  sway  compel  to  own ; 
So  'tis  with  features  such  as  thine. 
Where  grace  and  dignity  combine  ; 
AVhere  looks  bespeak  thy  outward  mien 
Enshrines  a  mind  refin'd  within. 
For  passions  coloui'cd  deep  and  true 
To  nature,  with  each  varying  hue 
And  heightened  excellence  of  her 
Whose  sentiments  thou  didst  aver, 
Have  I  in  thee  all  center'd  seen  ; 
Virghtias  image — "  beauty's  queen." 
Delightful  bliss  I  thus  sweetly  cast. 
To  feel  she  lives,  whose  days  are  past — 
To  mark  (thougli  with  a  critic's  ear) 
Thy  scenes  pathetic ;  still  a  tear 
From  either  eye  will  steal  away, 
As  dew  drops  fall  at  dawn  of  day. 
Thy  accents,  urged  by  griefs  whole  sum. 
Still  breathe  '*  Will  yiot  my  father  come?** 
Ee'n  now  I  see  thy  anxious  strife. 
Now  as  a  daughter,  now  a  wife. 
Whose  virtuous  beauty  fatal  prov'd. 
While  thy  destroyer  gaz'd  unmov'd. 
While  thy  irradiate  beaming  eye 
From  haughty  ^ppius  forc'd  a  sigh, 
And  spread  an  influence  o'er  his  mind 
His  better  judgment  could  not  blind. 
Then  sensual  power  inflicted  woes. 
And  mark'd  a  victim  nature's  rose. 
Which  yielded  fragrance  sweeter  still, 
Though  blooming  midst  tempestuous  ill. 
Oh,  may'st  thou  bloom,  and  long  enhance 
t^irginia's  virtues,  pleasure's  trance 
Diffusing  that  effulgent  joy 
Which  traitorous  time  can  never  cloy. 

^ W.  H.G. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  REFLECTOR. 


No.  II. 


■Consisting  of  Observations,  Sfc,  original  and  selected,  on 
;  .•  the  subject  of  Dramatic  entertainments. 

Bv  J.W.Dalbv. 

<»4. — WHY  ARE  THERE  SO  FEW  GOOD  MODERN  COMEDIES  ? 

JO  Though  this  interesting  question  has  been  frequently 
'proposed,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  ingenious  guesses,  it 
would  appear  to  have  elicited  very  little  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. Modern  manners  have  been  accused  of  affording 
too  confined  a  field  for  the  polished  satirist,  in  consequence 
of  their  sameness  and  superficiality;  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  have  not  failed  to  retort  upon  the  feeble  and  restricted 
powers  of  modern  genius.  An  original  and  gifted  writer 
in  the  Examiner,  (whom  I  stispect  to  be  Mr.  Hazlitt) 
about  seven  years  ago,  treated  this  subject  in  the  following 
philosophic,  and  apparently  conclusive  manner: — ''It  is 
because  so  many  excellent  Comedies  have  been  written, 
that  there  are  none  written  at  present.  Comedy  naturally 
wears  itself  out — destroys  the  very  food  on  which  it  lives'; 
and  by  constantly  and  successfully  exposing  the  follies  and 
weaknesses  of  mankind  to  ridicule,  in  the  end  leaves  itself 
nothing  worth  laughing  at.  It  holds  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture ;  and  men,  seeing  their  most  striking  peculiarities  and 
defects,  pass  in  gay  review  before  them,  learn  either  to 
avoid  or  conceal  them.  It  is  not  the  criticism  which  the 
public  taste  exercises  upon  the  stage,  but  the  criticism 
'j^hich  the  stage  exerises  upon  public  manners,  that  is  so 
fatal  to  comedy,  by  rendering  the  subject  matter  of  it  tame, 
correct,  and  spiritless.  We  are  drilled  into  a  sort  of  stupid 
decorum,  and  forced  to  wear  the  same  dull  uniform  of  out- 
ward appearance  ;  and  yet  it  is  asked,  why  the  comic  does 
not  point,  as  she  was  wont,  at  the  peculiarities  of  onr  gait 
and  gesture,  and  exhibit  the  picturesqjue  contrasts  of  our 
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dress  and  costume,  in  all  that  graceful  variety  in  which  she 
delights.  The  genuine  source  of  comic  writing,  *'  Where 
it  must  live,  or  have  no  life  at  all,"  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  men  and  man- 
ners. Now,  this  distinction  can  subsist,  so  as  to  be  strong, 
pointed,  and  general,  only  while  the  manners  of  different 
classes  are  formed  immediately  by  their  particular  circum- 
stances, and  the  character  of  individuals  by  their  natural 
temperament  and  situation,  without  being  everlastingly  mo- 
dified and  neutralised  by  intercourse  with  the  world — by 
knowledge  and  education.  In  a  certain  state  of  society  men 
may  be  said  to  vegetate  like  trees,  and  to  become  rooted  to 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  They  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing  beyond  themselves  and  their  immediate  sphere  of 
action  ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  circumscribed  and  defined  by 
their  particular  circumstances,  they  are  what  their  situation 
makes  them,  and  nothing  more.  Each  is  absorbed  in  his 
own  profession  or  pursuit,  and  each  in  his  turn  contracts 
that  habitual  peculiarity  of  manners  and  opinions,  which 
makes  him  the  subject  of  ridicule  to  others,  and  the  sport 
of  the  comic  muse.  Thus  the  physician  is  nothing  but  a 
physician — the  lawyer  is  a  mere  lawyer — the  scholar  dege- 
nerates into  a  pedant — the  country  'squire  is  a  different 
species  of  being  from  the  fine  gentleman — the  citizen  and 
the  courtier  inhabit  a  different  world — and  even  the  affec- 
tation of  certain  characters,  in  aping  the  follies  or  vices  of 
their  betters,  only  serves  to  shew  the  immeasurable  dis- 
tance which  custom  or  fortune  has  placed  between  them. 
Hence  the  early  comic  writers  taking  advantage  of  this 
mixed  and  solid  mass  of  ignorance,  folly,  pride,  and  pre- 
judice, made  those  deep  and  lasting  incisions  into  it — have 
given  those  sharp  and  nice  touches,  that  bold  relief  to  their 
characters — have  opposexi  them  in  every  variety  of  contrast 
and  collision  of  conscious  self-satisfaction  and  mutual  an- 
tipathy, with  a  liower  which  can  only  rind  full  scope  in  tlie 
same  rich  and  inexhaustible  materials.  But  in  proportion  as 
comic  genius  succeeds  in  taking  off  the  mask  from  ignorance 
and  conceit,  as  it  teaches  us  to  '*  See  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,"  in  proportion  as  we  are  brought  out  on  the  stage 
together,  and  our  prejudices  clash  one  against  the  other, 
our  sharp  angular  points  wear  off;  we  are  no  longer  rigid 
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in  absurdity,  passionate  in  folly,  and  we  prevent  the  ridicule 
directed  at  our  habitual  follies,  by  laughing  at  them  our- 
selves." 

If  it  be  said,  that  there  is  the  same  fund  of  absurdity  and 
prejudice  in  the  world  as  ever — that  there  are  the  same  un- 
accountable perversities  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  every 
breast, — I  should  answer,  be  it  so  :  but,  at  least,  we  keep 
our  follies  to  ourselves  as  much  as  possible — we  palliate, 
shuffle,  and  equivocate  with  them — they  sneak  into  bye- 
oorners — they  do  not  entrench  themselves  strongly  behind 
custom  and  precedent — they  are  not  embodied  in  profes- 
sions and  ranks  in  life — they  are  not  organised  into  a  system 
— they  do  not  openly  resort  to  a  standard,  but  are  a  sort  of 
straggling  non-descripts,  that,  like 'Wart,  "Present  no 
mark  to  the  foreman."  As  to  the  gross  and  palpable  ab- 
surdities of  modern  manners,  they  are  too  shallow  and 
barefaced,  and  those  who  affect,  are  too  little  serious  ia 
them,  to  make  them  worth  the  detection  of  the  comic  muse. 
They  proceed  from  an  idle,  impudent  affectation  of  folly  ia 
general,  in  the  dashing  bravura  style,  not  from  an  infatua- 
tion with  any  of  its  characteristic  modes.  In  short,  I  think, 
the  proper  object  of  ridicule  is  egotism ;  and  a  man  cannot  be 
a  very  great  egotist,  who  every  day  sees  himself  represented 
on  the  stage.  We  are  deficient  in  comedy,  because  we  are 
without  characters  in  real  life — as  we  have  no  historical 
pictures,  because  we  have  no  faces  proper  for  them. 


5. — ON  CLdSING   THE  THEATRES  DURING    PASSION  WEEK. 

Ask  a  church  of  England  man  why  the  theatres  are  shut 
during  tlie  last  week  in  Lent,  and  he  will  tell  you,  it  is  de- 
cent and  proper,  and  moreover,  it  is  a  religious  ordinance. 
If  you  question  him  further,  and  demand,  supposing  him  to 
approve  of  dramatic  exhibitions  generally,  how  it  happens, 
that  all  at  once,  and  for  a  short  while,  they  become  indecent 
and  improper,  and  where  he  can  point  out  an  order  for  their 
suppression  on  any  days  in  the  year,  (Sundays  exepted) 
and  he  must  be  silent,  or  talk  nonsense.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  puzzling  questions.  Why,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
Drama  alone  prescribed  '*  Like  a  guilty  thing,"  while  all 
other  sorts  of  exhibitions  are  allowed  ?  While  the  houses 
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bf  Lords  and  Commons  carry  on  their  mortal  doings,  while 
shops,  counting-houses,  and  public  offices  are  open — nay, 
while  that  sink  of  lawless  gambling  and  depravity,  the 
Stock  Exchange — good  heavens  I  is  such  a  place  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  p^es  of  Shakspeare,  breathing,  as  they  do, 
the  purest  charity  of  the  heart,  and  full  of  good  will  to- 
"wards  men."  Were  shop-keepers  compelled  to  close  their 
doors  for  a  whole  week,  it  would  be  considered  by  every 
body  as  a  flagrant  injustice — but  no  one  reflects  that  a 
theatre  is  a  shop — the  performer's  shop — and  why  should 
that  be  shut  ?  The  worst  is,  that  those  who  can  least  afford 
it,  are  the  greatest  sufferers — we  mean  the  inferior  actors, 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  a  weeks  salary ;  for,  be  it  known, 
the  principal  ones  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  this  week  to 
good  account  by  journies  into  the  country,  where  they  find 
the  magistrates  wiser  than  our  Lord's  Chamberlain.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  cruelty  on  the  lower  orders  of  a  certain  class 
never  attended  to,  and  we  hope  for  their  sake,  it  will  not  be 
■continued. — Theatrical  Eaaminery  No.  432. 

6. — MADAME   BARBIER,   THE   OPERA    SINGER. 

This  lady  who  flourished  about  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  sometimes  called  by  her  admirers 
ToRTORELLA,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-first  paper  of  the  Spectator,  with  particular  approba- 
tion for  her  diffidence  and  modesty. 

But  her  want  of  assurance  was  soon  remedied  in  the  dra- 
matic school ;  for  being  afterwards  prevailed  on  to  take 
'the  part  of  Turnus  in  the  opera  of  "  Camillay"  and  other 
-male  characters,  she  at  length  eloped  with  a  well  known 
debauchee. 

'  Her  flight  gave  occasion  to  the  following  trifle  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hughes,  author  of  the  ^*  Siege  of  Damascus,*' 
who  is  Said  to  have  been  one  of  her  fond  admirers,  but  to 
■  have  sighed  in  vain.  If  this  be  true,  the  circumstance  fur- 
nishes a  motive  for  the  lively  sallies  contained  in 

f»ili  «  ,jl-:a  fc:uo'// fjTHP;  HOE  AND  CRY. 

1J«  oi/il  .7  "o^yes*,  O  yes,  ye  beaux  and  wits,       ^^'"  ' '' ";  ' 

^•■^^''^  '^-^^usicians,  poets,  'squires  nnd  cits,-'>  «^*»»*  "^^^^^ 
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All  who  in  town  or  country  dwell. 
Say,  can  you  any  tidings  tell 
Of  Tortorella's  hasty  flight, 
Who  gave  much  pain  and  much  delight. 
Some  wit,  more  folly,  and  her  air. 
Pettish  sometimes,  then  debonnaire. 
Ill  her,  all  contradictions  meet, 
Coquettish  now,  and  now  discreet ; 
Civil,  affronting,  peevish,  easy. 
Alike  can  charm  or  can  displease  ye. 
Her  judgment  shallow,  not  her  pride. 
Her  dress  outr^,  her  hoop  so  wide ; 
Her  skin  brunette,  her  eye  a  sloe  ; 
Angel  when  pleased — when  not,  a  shrew. 
Her  air  would  please,  if  not  so  proud, 
Her  song  enchants,  her  talk  too  loud. 
Scandal,  intrigues  of  any  note 
She  knows,  and  has  it  all  by  rote. 
In  short  this  strange,  confounded  elf 
Knows  every  thing  except  herself. 
Whoe'er  will  bring  the  vagrant  beauty 
Back  to  mama  and  to  her  duty. 
Shall  have  that  oft  denied  bliss ; 
If  quick,  'tis  snatched,  a  precious  kiss. 
*  *  «  *  »      ^      «  * 

At  the  age  of  forty,  Avith  a  broken  reputation,  and  still 
retaining  the  arrogant  airs  of  nineteen,  the  lady  attempted 
to  return  again  to  the  stage,  but  was  received  with  general 
disapprobation. 

On  this  mortifying  occasion,  she  observed  to  the  mana- 
ger, *'  1  see  there  is  a  strong  party  against  nie."  *'  You 
are  right,"  replied  the  cruel  rogue,  "for  I  think  you  were 
hissed  by  every  individual  in  the  house." 

The  public  could  not  endure  the  odious  but  not  uncom- 
mon obscurity  of  a  battered  harraden,  aping  the  air  and 
manners  of  youth  and  beauty. 
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SONNET 

Cn  witnessing  Mr.  Kean's  performance  of  Richard  III. 
On  tue  Evening  of  Oct.  6,  1817* 


Sure  'twas  the  daring  King  himself  we  saw 

Reviving  times  of  which  we  have  but  read, 
And  throwing  round  the  scene  a  thrilling  awe 

That  wak'd  from  slumber  the  illustrious  dead  ! 

The  eye  that  lighten'd — the  majestic  tread — 
The  tone  that  soften'd  or  express'd  high  scorn^ — 

Feign'd  love  that  pleaded  till  just  hatred  fled, 
Courage  that  nearest  danger  could  not  warn ; 

Hypocrisy  that  cheated  friends  and  foes- 
Ambition  that  ask'd  Murder's  help  to  rise, 

And  spurn'd  at  right  and  justice  as  it  rose  ! 
These  claira'd  the  homage  of  our  hearts  and  eyes, 
And  how  they  were  pourtray'd  bear  witness  ye 
Who  sunk  'neath  the  illusion's  witchery ! 

J.  W.  Dalby. 


TO  MISS  KELLY. 

On  teeing  her  in  the  character  of  Thirlse^  in  the       .^ 

Orphan  of  Geneva. 

Ff6.15,  1821. 


1  have  seen  thee  be  tender  or  tragic. 
Pathetic  or  romping,  with  ease. 

But  I  never  saw  more  of  thy  magic 
Than  now,  in  the  tortured  Th^r^se. 

I'm  aware  in  whatever  thou  tryest, 
Thou'rt  able  to  conquer  and  please. 

But  methinks  that  the  best  and  the  higltest 
Of  thy  triumphs,  is  tender  Th^rfese. 
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I  may  not  call  to  memory  how  often 
I've  seen  thee  the  soul's  empire  seize ; 

But  the  passions  to  heighten  or  soften 
Commend  me  to  thy  sweet  Therese. 

Though  the  heart  sometimes  scorns  what  has  va- 
nished — 
And  the  eye  oft  forgets  what  it  sees. 
Until  feeling  and  memory  be  banished 
I'll  think  on  thy  charming  Therese  ! 

J.  W.  Dalby. 


ON  ACTORS. 

By  Edward  Durham. 


The  profession  of  an  actor,  is  of  all  others  the  most  ar- 
duous; it  not  only  requires  the  most  intense  application, 
and  study,  but  that  nature  should  be  in  a  great  measure 
lavish  of  her  external  and  internal  graces,  but  how  rarely 
do  we  find  an  actor  possessing  all  those  requisites ;  and 
hence  so  few  attain  to  dramatic  excellence.  It  has  often 
been  regretted  by  those  who  think  that  the  theatre  ought  to 
be  restored  to  its  ancient  and  natural  dignity,  tHat  society 
furnishes  no  establishment  for  a  regular  scheme  of  theatri- 
cal education.  The  profession  is  undoubtedly  liberal,  in 
the  most  extensive  construction  of  the  word.  And  as  1  have 
before  said,  it  requires  a  greater  assemblage  of  perfections, 
corporeal  and  mental,  than  perhaps  any  other;  yet  while 
law,  physic,  and  divinity,  as  well  as  other  arts  and  sciences, 
have  their  schools,  their  colleges,  and  professors,  this 
alone  is  destitute  of  any  institution ;  which  may  facilitate  its 
difficult  and  laborious  attainment.  The  actor  is  left  to  ex- 
plore his  way  in  the  dark  exi)Osed  to  all  the  errors  of  his 
own  unformed  taste,  and  to  the  dangerous  contagion  of  bad 
examples. 

These  complaints  are  assuredly  just,  but  in  the  present 

state  of  things  they  are  irremediable.     If  such  institutions 

actually  existed,  they  would  be  of  very  little  use.     The 

wretched  remuneration  received  by  the  bulk  of  the  profes- 
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sion,  and  the  rank  it  holds  in  public  estimation,  must  pre- 
vent any  gentleman  of  birth  and  education  from  embracing 
it,  as  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  commonly  the  re- 
source of  necessity  or  of  indolence,  sometimes  of  visionary 
weakness,  or  of  an  ill  placed  enthusiasm  for  the  art.  In  all 
these  cases,  there  is  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  go 
through  a  course  of  preparatory  study.  Th<»  slow  advance- 
ment of  the  art  amongst  its  inferior  professors,  is  not, 
therefore  any  matter  of  just  surprise  or  of  reasonable  com- 
plaint. The  state  of  perfection  which  they  have  actually 
reached,  moderate  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  real  wonder. 
These  observations  will  be  assented  to  by  any  one  who  has 
remarked,  that  when  a  company  of  private  gentlemen,  even 
of  talents  and  education,  undertake  to  act  a  play;  their 
performance  will  commonly  be  foutid  inferior  to  that  of  the 
meanest  provincial  strollers  in  a  market  town. 

That  the  patronage  of  the  great  towards  the  stage  is  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  has  of  late  greatly  increased  is  without 
a  doubt.  For  the  stage  which  sets  before  our  eyes  those 
actions  that  from  the  remotest  times  have  excited  the  sym- 
pathy, the  reverence,  the  admiration  of  mankind ; — which 
makes  us  live  with  the  sage,  and  partake  the  glory  of  the 
hero,  in  every  age  and  in  every  clime :  which  fills  our  bo- 
soms with  patriotic  fire,  and  melts  our  hearts  at  the  sor- 
rows of  unavailing  virtue ; — which  exhibits  in  all  its  teiror 
and  sublimity,  the  raging  of  conflicting  passion,  elicits  every 
feeling  of  the  soul,  cannot  attain  these  great  objects,  un- 
less sheltered  by  the  most  liberal  extension  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  great. 

The  talents  which  are  requested  to  form  a  complete  act- 
or, are  as  I  have  before  remarked  more  rare  than  those 
essential  to  any  other  situation  in  life,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  in  the  chilling  gloom  of  neglect,  nor  ex- 
posed to  the  boisterous  gusts  of  vulgar  prejudice ;  a  great 
actor  therefore,  must  always,  in  an  eidightened  state  of 
society,  be  considered  as  a  citizen  peculiarly  entitled  to  the 
fostering  attention  of  the  community.  ■' 

[To  be  Resumed.^  '--i 
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THE  DRAMATIC  INSPECTOR. 

No.  II. 
By  F.  F.  Cooper. 


THEATRICAL  QUACKERY. 
QuaesJtum  meritis  sume  superbiara. 


HoR. 


Nothing  is  more  contemptible  to  the  public  taste  than 
the  ridiculous  mania,  now  existing  with  the  metropolitan 
theatres  for  pufl&ng,  and  the  means  by  which  they  trumpet 
forth  their  self-praise  is  equally  absurd,  not  content  with 
the  neat  bill  of  a  few  years  back,  they  discard  that  and  daily 
Uirust  into  our  hands  one  with  ten  or  twelve  red  lines  ob- 
trusively staring  us  in  the  face,  about  the  "  Splendid  Coro- 
nation" and  the  *'  Gorgeous  Paraphernalia,"  in  short,  the 
whole  space  allotted  for  this  display  of  mummery  (which 
often  abounds  with  untruths)  is  such,  that  it  seems  to  defy 
the  whole  host  of  advertising  auctioneers,  blacking  mer- 
chants, lottery*office  keepers  and  quacks,  to  produce  such 
an  offering  to  the  goddess  Fabula. 

Are  the  people  of  an  enlightened  country  to  be  played 
upon,  are  sense  and  good  understanding  to  be  laughed  at, 
because  the  "  lessee"  of  the  T.  R.  D.  L.  thinks  he  can  im- 
pose upon  the  credulity  of  John  Bull  by  stating  daily  the 
most  fulsome  nonseose  and  mockery  of  truths  in  his  vehicle 
for  ribaldry,  viz.  a  play  bill.  If  the  manager  will  open 
his  eyes,  the  cause  of  the  empty  benches  will  soon  be  ap- 
parent, and  he  then  may  sigh  out  to  himself,  **  my  melo- 
drama's" are  not  *'  the  most  successful  ever  produced: 
though  to  make  the  public  believe  so,  he  once  or  twice  this 
season  resorted  to  the  old  method  of  entrapping  a  house, 
that  of  heading  the  bills  with  '  by  special  desirct  or  *  ex- 
press command.' '' 
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The  time  when  puffing  first  began  to  render  itself  obnox- 
ious to  the  public  was  at  the  commencement  of  Miss  Wil- 
son's engagement,  the  infatuated  manager  stating  her  re- 
ception as  we  quote. — *'  Miss  Wilson  continues  to  support 
the  high  character  which  the  public  have  affiled  to  her  pro- 
fessional efforts,  and  the  whole  of  the  operatic  company 
enjoy  a  patronage  which  is  without  any  parallel  in  the  pages 
of  dramatic  history" 

Need  any  comment  be  made  upon  this  bombast,  will  it 
not  suffice  to  say  that  such  a  declaration  is  as  disgusting  as 
it  is  false — that  Miss  W.  was  a  favorite  we  will  not  deny, 
but  that  she  enjoyed  a  **  patronage  without  parallel"  we  do 
most  readily  disallow,  could  the  forms  of  the  favorites  of 
the  town  for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  rise  from  their  peaceful 
slumber,  we  think  such  a  parallel  might  be  formed,  that  the 
inanager,  the  operatic  company,  and  Miss  Wilson,  would 
"  hide  their  diminished  heads," 

From  that  time  to  this  (the  time  of  writing  this  article) 
the  eloquence  of  the  lessee  displays  itself  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent puffs,  the  last  not  least  is  the  following  flaming  state- 
ment which  ushers  the  success  of  the  '*  Coronation"  into 
notice.—"  Overfiorving  and  delighted  audiences  nightly  rC" 
cognize  and  acknowledge  the  *  Coronation'  as  the  most 
ftplendid  exhibition  ever  produced  on  the  British  stage" 
If  this  does  not  equal,  nay  even  excell  any  of  the  rest,  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  true  the  *  Coronation'  in  itself  as 
a  spectacle  produced  upon  the  late  happy  occasion,  was 
possessed  of  merit,  but  we  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  a 
standing  dish  for  nearly  one  hundred  nights,  accompanied 
with  *'■  Gerald i  Duval"  (a  melo-drama  better  dramatized, 
better  performed,  and  better  attended  three  seasons  ago,  at 
the  Surry  theatre)  and  '*  Monsieur  Totison." 

The  above  entertainments  were  latterly  found  to  cloy, 
and  the  next  course  served,  was  '*  Maid  or  Wife"  and 
*'  Giovanni  in  London"  the  latter  piece  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  very  pretty  woman,  a  handsome  leg, 
and  certainly  "enchanting  voice,  and  that  voice  alone  has 
l)«en  the  cause  of  "  Giovanni's"  repetition,  for  the  piece  it- 
self is  deficient  of  wit  and  boasts  neither  of  originality  or 
ingenuity,  the  Songs  being  principally  parodies  on  the 
sweetest  ones  of  our  English  bards,  and  the  language  oi  th^ 
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•aid  songs  are  of  the  most  disgusting  kind,  for  instance,  the 
parody  on  "  Pray  Gondij."  We  think  the  admirers  of  the 
drama  have  put  up  with  "  melo-drama's,  burlesques,  Coro- 
nations," &c.  &c.  long  enough,  aud  therefore  it  is  high 
time  to  advise  the  national  theatres  to  play  tragedy  and  co- 
medy occasionally  with  opera,  and  not  to  allow  the  soid  of 
Shakspeare  to  be  metamorphosed  into  three  act  plays, 
his  •*  Richard,  Henry  ^  Hamlet^  Othello^  and  Macbeth"  be- 
ing the  delight  of  such  refined  audiences  as  grace  the  theatres 
in  Tottenham-court-road. 

And  in  thus  restoring  the  old  species  of  entertainments, 
such  actors  of  the  present  day,  who  are  not  deficient  in 
merit,  will  have  an  opportunityof  proving  their  talent,  and 
abilities,  instead  of  strutting  in  dumb  show  as  Elliston 
does  in  the  **  Coronation." 

To  see  this  done  it  will  be  "  laboruin  dulce  lenimcn," 
our  hopes  will  become  realized,  and  the  theatres  visited  by 
those  who  now  absent  themselves  lest  the  manager  should 
think  they  were  biassed  by  his  "  puffs." 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  thus  speaking  of  Drury  Lane 
we  make  an  inviduous  distinction,  not  so — the  theatres, 
Covent  Garden,  Haymarket,  &c.  &c.  are  all  infected  with 
the  same  malady,  though  its  effects  are  not  quite  so  vlsiblo 
as  at  D.  L. 

We  will  conclude  by  reminding  the  masager  of  a  certaia 
adage — Never  too  late  to  mend. 

Dec.  1,  1821. 


Mr.  Drama, 

Onr  immortal  bard  has  made  Hamlet  in  his  address  to 
the  players,  speak  in  the  worst  possible  terms  of  bad  actors, 
he  says^— 

"  O  there  be  players  that  I  have  seen — and  heard  otliers 
praise,  and  that  highly, — not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellow'd, 
fhat  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made 
men  and  not  made  them  well  they  imitated  humanity  so 
abominablv." 
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Mr.  Farmer  ia  his  annotations  of  Shakspeare  reads  it 
thus  : — 

**  There  be  players,  that  1  have  seen  play — and  heard 
others  praise  and  that  highly  (not  to  speak  profanely)  that 
neither  having  the  accent  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  Pagan, 
nor  Mussulman,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I 
thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  the  mea 
and  not  made  them  well,  &c.  &c."  ""'' 

Now  if  Shakspeare  had  been  alive  how  could  he  hate 
borne  to  have  his  works  thus  mangled  by  bad  critics  who 
of  the  two  (critics  and  players)  must  be  the  worst  ?  Shak- 
speare could  not  mean  to  assert  as  a  general  truth,  that 
nature's  journeymen  had  made  men  (i.  e.  all  mankind)  for 
if  that  were  the  case,  the  strutting  players  would  have  beea 
on  a  footing  with  the  rest  of  the  species. 

A  passage  in  "  King  Lear"  fully  supports  in  my  opinioi|#, 
the  emendation  now  proposed.  ,  ,, 

Kent.  Nature  disclaims  in  thee,  a  tailor  made  thee. 

CornwalC.  A  tailor  make  a  man  ! 

Kent.  Aye  a  tailor  sir ;  a  stone  cutter  or  a  painter  [na- 
ture's journeyman]  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
he  had  been  but  two  hours  at  his  trade. 

I  am  your  obedient  Servant, 

*'PhiloKeak/'.  . 

ANECDOTE  OF  SHAKSPEARE  AND 
ALLEYN. 


Edward  Allkyn,  the  Garrick  of  Shakspeare's  time, 
had-  been  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  our  poet,  and 
Brn  Jonson. — They  used  frequently  to  spend  their  even- 
ings together,  at  the  sign  of  the  Globe,  somewhere  near 
Blackfriars,  where  the  playhouse  then  was.  The  world 
need  not  be  told,  that  the  convivial  hours  of  such  a  trium- 
virate, must  be  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable,  and  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  such  pleasures  as  might  bear  the  reflec- 
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tion  of  the  morning.  In  consequence  of  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, the  following  letter  was  written  by  G.  Peel,  a  Fellow 
of  Christchurch  College,  Oxford,  and  a  dramatic  poet  who 
belonged  to  the  Club,  to  one  Marle,  an  intimate  of  his. 

"  Friende  Marle, 

I  must  desyre  that  my  syster,  hyr  watche,  and  the 
cookerie  book  you  promysed  may  be  sent  bye  the  man.  I 
never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night; — we 
were  all  very  merry  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn,  did 
not  scruple  to  aflFjTme  pleasauntely  to  thy  friende  Will, 
that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an 
actor's  excellencye  in  "  Hamlet"  hys  trajedye,  from  con- 
versations many  fold  which  had  passed  between  theiu,  and 
opinyons  given  by  Allevn  touchinge  the  subjecte. 

Shakspeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte ;  but 
JoNSON  put  an  end  to  the  strife,  with  wittylye  remark- 
inge — "  This  affaire  needeth  no  contentione ;  you  stole  it 
from  Ned,  no  doubte ;  do  not  marvel :  have  you  not  seen 
him  act  tymes  out  of  number. 

Believe  me  most  syncerilie 
;^  Yours,       G.  Peel." 

As  Mr.  Alleyn  is  a  character,  at  present,  little  known 
in  the  theatrical  world,  though  we  need  not  subjoin  any 
other  testimony  to  his  merit  than  the  above  compliment 
from  such  a  judge  as  Ben  Jonson, — we  shall,  however, 
beg  leave  to  add,  (by  way  of  showing  it  was  no  friendly 
partiality)  the  opinions  of  two  gentlemen,  whose  establish- 
ed literary  characters  are  too  well  known  to  doubt  thei*- 
complimenting  at  the  expense  of  their  genius  and  sincerity^ 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  says  "  that  Alleyn  made 
any  part,  especially  a  majestic  one,  become  him. — And  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  who  was  a  cotemporary  of  his,  calls  him 
and  BuRBAGE,  **  the  best  actors  of  our  time;"  adding — 
*'  what  plays  were  ever  s6  pleasing  as  when  their  parts  had 
the  greatest  part."  And  in  his  Chronicle  we  find  him  once 
more  joining  Alleyn  with  Burbaor,  in  the  following  en- 
comium : — '*  Tliey  are  two  such  actors,  as  no  age  must 
ever  look  to  see  X\^t  like."  . 
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** Some  abuse  the  Stage, 

And  say  it  lives  by  vice  ; — indeed  'tis  true, 
As  the  physicians  by  diseases  do- 
Only  to  cure  them — " 

Randolph's  "  Muse's  Looking- Glass/ 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances^  with  Remarks. 

December  22. — Giovanni  in  Ireland — [1st  time] — 
Monsieur  Tonson. 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when,  from  habit,  we  are  disposed  to  relax  from  the  seve- 
rity of  our  ordinary  labours,  and  to  yield  a  little  to  the 
influence  of  mirth  and  good  humour,  for  the  theatres  of 
every  degree  to  prepare  a  banquet  suitable  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  our  minds ;  and  thus,  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, the  comic  tricks  and  practical  jokes  of  a  Pantotnime 
have  generally  superseded  the  more  legitimate  walk  of  the 
drama.  Drury-lane,  however,  departing  from  the  hack- 
neyed track,  has  for  the  antics  of  Harlequin,  the  Clown, 
and  Pantaloon,  substituted  adventures  of  a  ditferent  de- 
scription, but  which  have  proved  completely  unattrac- 
tive. 

**  A  new  extravaganza  Opera,"  in  three  acts  was 
**  rehearsed"  this  evening,  under  the  above  title.  The 
eccentric  libertine,  Giovanni,  (of  whose  name  we  are  hear- 
tily sick  and  tired)  has  been  introduced  to  the  public,  under 
so  many  different  disguises,  that  a  description  of  his  cha- 
lacter  would  be  superfluous.  The  piece,  as  it  has  been 
l>roperly  entitled,  is  to  all  intents,  "  An  Extravaganza/* 
It  is  not  marked  by  any  distinct  plot,  but  consists  {as  was 
the  case  with  the  adventures  in  London,)  of  a  series  of 
comic  situations,  in  which  a  vast  number  of  national  cha- 
jTacters,  marked  by  national  peculiarities,  are  introduced; 
and  in  whicli  opportunities  have  been  taken  to  parody 
the  most  celebrated  Irish  airs.     Care  has  been  taken  to 
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avoid  all  allusions  which  could  prove,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  offensive  ;  and  the  principal  characters  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  most  favourite  of  our  Hibernian  no- 
velists. On  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  Mr.  Cooper  deli- 
vered the  following  address,  which  was  most  favourably 
received. 

Critics !  withhold  your  awful  frowns  awhile, 

And  seek  with  us  to-night  our  sister  Isle, 

Where  nature  revels  in  her  virid  green. 

And  storied  beauties  animate  the  scene ; 

There  Royalty  will  stretch  a  parent  hand, 

And  soon,  with  added  blessings,  cheer  the  land. 

Soon  heavenly  peace  her  balmy  sway  resume 

And  Erin  spread  around  her  richest  bloom. 

Of  late  our  Stage  with  mimic  grandeur  shone. 

Reflecting  splendours  of  the  British  Thrcne  : 

That  Throne  where  Freedom  guards  the  subject's  right, 

And  where  benignant  7n&rcy  tempers  might. 

New  scenes  of  regal  pomp,  to-night,  we  show. 

Scenes  that  must  make  each  Irish  bosom  glow. 

Hibemia's  patron  Saint  his  knights  shall  view. 

In  banner'd  dignity,  with  honour's  due. 

Long  may  his  sons  uphold  their  martial  fame. 

His  friends  to  succour,  and  his  foes  to  tame. 

Long  may  the  Sister  Isles  accord  with  pride. 

Nor  ought  divide  them  but  the  rolling  tide  ; 

And  while  secure  from  every  hostile  stroke, 

The  Shamrock  flourish  with  the  British  Oak. 

The  business  of  the  piece  then  commences  with  an  open- 
ing scene  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  by  moonlight^  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Holyhead  packet  off  the  Pigeon-house, 
having  Giovanni  *'  from  London  "  [Mad.  Vestris,]  and 
Leporelloy  **  his  servant  of  all  work,  from  ditto"  [Harlry]  , 
on  board.  The  hero  having  landed,  he  is  introduced  with, 
a  song  from  Padreen  Gar,  *^  from  the  novel  of  that  name" 
[Fitzwilliam]  ,  air  **  Paddy  Carey.'' 

From  London,  where  be  last  has  been, 

To  Ireland  now  comes  Don  Giovanni; 
A  tighter  boy  was  never  seen, 
Mad  for  a  frisk,  and  brisk  as  any. 

tOL.  II.  1 
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Hi«  well-turned  limbs,  his  graceful  air. 

No  equal  find  from  liere  to  Cadiz  ; 
His  tuneful  voire  enchants  the  fair, 
For  Giovi/'s  lov'd  by  all  the  ladies  ; 

Old  and  young,  crave  aqd  sad, 

Short  and  tall,  dull  and  mad. 
Simpering,  wliimpering,  rudish,  prudish. 
Light,  brisk,  and  airy, 

All  the  sweet  faces, 

At  all  kind  of  places. 

Would  look  and  sigh, 

And  pine  and  die, 
In  Italy,  Germany,  England  and  Sp^in, 
In  the  Holyhead  packet  again  and  again, 

At  Giovi/'s  conquering  name  would  melt, 
Och  !  cush  la-machree,  we'll  presently  see, 

The  loving  boy,  tlve  darling  toy, 

The  cozening  boy,  tin?  ladies  joy  ; 
Nimble-footed,  black-cy'd,  rosy-cheek'd, 
S weet- voiced,  cleau-limbed.  Dun  Giovanui! 

Our  hero  then  commences  his  ramblings  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  through  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  us  to  fol- 
low him.'  They  were  not  very  natural,  and  indeed,  in 
many  instances,  altogether  incomprehensible  We  can 
only  say,  that  the  Don  makes  the  usual  advances  to  every 
woman  he  meets,  in  the  most  libertine  style  possible;  gets 
into  a  quarrel  with  John  Orderly^  (from  Dunstable,)  [Mr. 
Hughes],  and  his  amateur  performers  at  Kilkenny;  fires 
the  convent  of  St.  Dominic,  and  bears  of  DonagU,  the 
novice,  [Miss  Povey],  undergoes  a  »nock  trial,  and  is 
about  to  be  condemned,  when  the  arrival  of  the  king  iu 
Ireland  leads  to  his  liberation,  aid  he  expresses  a  deter- 
mination to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  fight  in  t)efence  of  his 
country's  newly-acquired  liberties,  &c.  The  whole  of  th^  . 
characters  then  proceed  to  witness  a  grand  installation  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  accompanied  by  the  Sovereign. 
With  respect  to  the  costunie,  this  was  entirely  neglected. 
It  in'  no  wity  resembled  the  dress  of  our  Hiberniim  neigh- 
bours, and  consisted  of  the  common-place  attire  of  the 
Englivh  peasantry,  which  those  who  liave  visited  the  sister 
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liing^loni  must  at  once  discover  is  misplaced.  We  wish  our 
remarks  upon  the  scenery  could  be  more  favourable.  That 
it  was  well  executed,  we  will  not  deny  ;  but  we  are  bound 
to  say,  that  the  etf  jct  produced,  in  no  respect  equalled  the 
intention;  nor  did  t!ie  painter  seem  to  be  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  situations  he  meant  to  pour- 
tray.  Many  of  the  parodies  were  humourous,  and  were 
well  received  ;  and  to  the  exertions  of  Madame  Vestris 
the  piece  owed  its  principal  support.  Miss  Povf.v  warbled 
delightfully,  as  did  Miss  Cl'biit.  Mr.  Fjtzwilliam's 
national  scraps  were  highly  relished  particularly  in  "  Groves 
of  Barney  "  wliich  was  encored. 

The  whole  of  the  last  act  was  occupied  with  the  installa-       / 
tion.     From  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  through  the  centre  w,. 
of  a  street,  meant  to  represent  Sackville- street,  the  pro^       / 
cession,  consisting  of  the  installed  and  unin><talled  knight*,   •>^ 
with  the  sovereign  of  the  order,  advanced,  attended  with    \j 
all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  by  which  it  was  distinguish- 
ed, during  the  royal  visit,  on  its  way  to  Ihe  cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick,  on  the  day  of  installation.    The  movement  of 
this  procession  was  marked  by  discharges  of  artdlery,  and 
by  cveir  other  accompaniment  which  M'as  calculated  ty 
produce  the  most  striking  effect,   as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  reality.    The  whole  passed  completely  across  the  pit 
■over  a  stage,  similar  to  that  erected  for  the  "  Coronation." 
When  this  had  passed,  the  scene  changed  to  the  exterior  of 
the    cathedral.      Battle-axe    guards,    aid -de-camps,    and 
stewards  then  entered,  and  formed  a  line  for  the  peeresses, 
who  severally  passed,  and  entered  the  church,  to  be  pre- 
sent at    the    ceremony,      .\fter  these  had  entered,    the 
interior  was  displayed.'    The  law  officers,  bishops,  digni- 
taries, and  peeresses  were  seen  seated  in  their  respective 
places.     Choristers  then  entered  from  the  back  of  "the  pit, 
cUaunting  invocation,  and  ascended  the  balconies,   after 
which  the  knights,  with  their  esquires,  banners,  &c.  ai»- 
proached,  followed  by  henilds,  preceding  the  sovereign  of 
the  Order,  and  his  attendants,  and  took  their  scats.     Then  • 
followed  the  ceremony  of  installation  by  proxy,  as  it  actu- 
jtlly  took  place.      Tne  representation   was    ceistainly  ex- 
tremely faithful,  and  the  dresses  particularly  splendid  :  but 
the  ceremony  was  altogelher  too  tedious,  anil  wa«  cvidentW 
J  2 
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not  in  uni^n  with  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  who  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  impatience.  Mr.  Elliston  per- 
sonated the  sovefreign  with  becoming  dignity ;  but  the 
public  have  apparently  lost  all  relish  for  these  kind  of 
entertainments,  there  being  too  much  sameness  in  thesa. 
The  piece  was  given  out  for  representation  on  Wednesday, 
amidst  contending  shouts  of  applause  and  disapproba- 
tion (1). 

24  and  25  — No  performance. 

26. — Ibid — Monsieur  Tonson. 

"  Giovanni  in  Ireland"  was  performed  for  the  ^rst  time 
this  evening,  the  former  representation  being  merely,  as 
the  bills  facetiously  termed,  a  "  dressed  rehearsal"  The 
house  was  but  thinly  attended,  and  much  disapprobation 
was  expressed.  The  next  morning  the  bills  contained  the 
following  piece  of  unequalled  insolence : 

"  Giovanni  in  Irelandy"  on  its  first  performance  last 
night,  was  received  Avith  tumultuous  approbation,  every 
[factious  effort f  previously  organized,  being  completely  over- 
powered. The  nmnerous  communications  on  this  subject 
that  have  been  received,  wUl  in  due  time  appear  before  the 
puhlic.    The  piece  will  be  repeated  every  evening;" 

With  respect  to  the  overpowering  of  factious  efforts,  it 
was  said  by  the  Times  newspaper,  that  ruffians  were  sta- 
tioned in  various  parts  of  the  house,  to  knock  down  or 
intimidate  every  one  who  ventured  to  hiss!  (2)  As  to 
*'  numerous  communications,"  we  can  do  no  other  than  set 
the  assertion  down  as  a  bit  of  the  "  Lessee's"  "  humbug" 


(1)  "  Tlie  principal  characteristic  of  this  production  is 
its  unvarying  stupidity.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  character  ;  the  dialogue  is  disgustingly  vulgar ;  and  the 
incidents  inrlescribahly  absurd :  to  sum  up  all  in  half  a 
do^^n  words  it  is  a  coarse,  despicable,  and  immoral  piece 
of  blackguardism." — British  Stage,  vol.  v.  p  31. 

(2)  A  Mr.  Cox,  of  Soho-square,  preferred  a  complaint 
at  Bow  street  next  morning  against  Bond,  one  of  the  con- 
stables belonging  to  the  office,  tor  violently  assaulting  him 
in  the  theatre>  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  hisseti 
the|>iece?,:;/;^n^^j„ 
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27. — Ibid — Spectre  Bruleirrooin. 

28.--lbWl— Who's  Who?— The  Komp. 

29. — Il)i(l — Prisoner  at  Larsre — Klla  Rosenberpf. 

The  career  of  the  renewed  Don  was  this  evening  finally 
-closed.  Wlien  the  curtain  fell,  a  most  violent  nproai^  wrs 
/  commenced,  equalling  the  celebrated  O  V  row.  The  ma-  V 
nager,  Mr.  Russell,  was  called  for,  bnt  being  absent 
through  illness,  Mr.  Elliston,  in  the  dr<  ss  of  the  monarch 
appeared  before  the  audience.  He  stated,  that  "  the  piece 
was  not  the  production  of  a  sudden  thought,  but  it  had 
been  in  contemplation  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  much  of 
it  had  been  written  fifteen  months.  The  sticcess  of  **  Gi'o^ 
vnnni  in  Londim"  and  the  great  popularity  of  Madame  t,  i 
Vestris  in  that  piece,  were  the  circumstances  which  in-  ^' 
duced  him  to  lay  it  before  the  public;  however,  he  l<new 
too  well  his  own  interest  to  force  any  piece  upon  his 
patrons  against  their  wishes ;  he  therefore  begged  leave  to 
Announce,  that  the  piece  was  for  tlie  jrresent  vnthdrawn." 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  house,  and  after  the  farce  had  a 
second  time  begim,  a  fresh  tumult  arose,  when  Knight 
came  forward,  and  assured  the  audience  it  was  "  with- 
ilrawn"  without  the  qualification  of  the  word  "  presntt ;" 
H  shout  succeerled  and  harmony  was  restored. 

M     Busy  Body — Coronation — A  Day  after  the  Wed- 
<liiig 
,    ,      1822,  Janimry    1.  —  Dramatist  —  Ibid  —  Giovanni  in 
-Lfjndon. 

2. — Secrets  Worth  Knowing — Ibid — Friglitened  to  Death. 

[\. — Busy  Body — Ibid — Fortune's  Frolic. 

4. — Jew — Ibid — Giovanni  in  London. 

6. — Secrets  Worth  Knowing — Ibid — Modern  Antiques. 

7.— Richard  111.— Devil  to  Fay. 

8.-^Secrets  Worth  Knowing — Coronation — Giovanni  in 
London. 

9. — Macbeth — Review. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

J onrnal  of  Performances y  with  Remnrka. 

December  22.— TWo  Gentlemen  of  \crona— Two  Pag^i 
-of  Frederick  the  Great. 

I  ;i 
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24  and  25. — No  Performance. 

26. — Virginius — Harlequin  and  Mother  Bunch j  or^ 
the  Yellow  Dwarf— [1st  time.] 

According  to  annual  custom  at  this  theatre  a  new  grand 
,  Harlequinade  was  produced  after  the  tragedy  for  the  grati- 
V-  tication  of  the  holiday  visitors.  The  title  no  doubt  rose 
high  the  expectations  of  the  admirers  of  "  Mother  Bunch's 
Fairy  Tales," — and  it  appears  the  tale  of  the  **  Yellow 
Dwarf"  has  been  pretty  closely  adhered  to  by  the  adapter. 
There  have  been  several  pantomimes  with  their  introduc- 
tions founded  on  this  celebrated  story — one  we  recollect 
seeing  at  Astleys  some  years  ago — the  other  was  played  at 
.  Sadler's  Wells  the  season  before  Mr.  Egekton  became  pro- 
.  prietor  of  that  house,  and  it  appears  the  present  Melange 
is  principally  indebted  to  that  piece  for  its  opening  scenes. 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  disclosed  a  splendid  gallery  in 
the  palace  of  the  KiTig  of  the  Gold  Mines,  Avith  his  yellow 
majesty  on  his  tbrone  of  state,  surrounded  by  his  ministers 
and  attendants,  and  disconsolate  for  the  absence  of  intelli- 
gence from  his  l>eloved  Princes  Allfair,  the  daughter  of  the 
Queen  of  Golconda,  whose  hand  be  has  sent  to  demand  in 
marriage.  At  length  a  message  arrives  with  the  consent  of 
the  Queen,  and  urging  him  to  be  speedy,  in  order  to  prevent 
.her  union  with  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  to  whom  she  has  been 
promised  by  Mother  Bunch — and  his  Majesty  having  be- 
stowed some  very  uncourteous  and  foi'cible  tokens  of  his 
indignation  at  the  attempts  to  thwart  his  royal  passion,  sal- 
lies forth  on  his  nuptial  expedition. — The  Princas  having 
,  been  inveigled  by  Mother  Bunch  to  the  borders  of  a  sandy 
desert,  where  grows  an  orange-lree,  enclosing  a  mystic 
bower,  the  residence  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  proceeds  to  ga- 
ther some  of  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  when  she  is  seized  by 
I  the  Dwarf,  who,  forcing  on  to  her  finger  a  magic  ring  with 
which  Mother  Bunch  has  furnished  him,  thereby  becomes 
master  of  her  person,  and  carries  her  into  his  bower,  and 
from  thence  to  her  own  chamber  in  the  palace  of  her  mo- 
ther. Here  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mines  appears  to  demand 
her  hand,  and  is  on  the  point  of  being  united  to  her  in  the 
nuptial  hall,  when  Mother  Bunch  enters  on  her  flying  car, 
jiXkA  prevents  it  j  and  the  Yellow  Dwdrf,  mounted  on  a  huge 
touii  ent,  after  a  combat  with  the  A'tn^,£arrl8ti  off  the  Pi  in- 
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c^i»,  and  encloses  her  in  a  castle  of  polished  steel,  whence 
she  is  rescued  by  ber  royal  lover  by  means  of  a  diamond 
sword  with  which  Mother  Bunch  has  presented  him  ;  but 
he  incautiously  throwing  the  sword  on  the  ground,  in  the 
ecstacy  of  the  moment,  on  beholding  his  beloved  Princess 
once  more,  it  is  seized  by  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  applying  it  to  the  destruction  of  his  rival  and  re- 
luctant bride  at  once  ;  when  Mother  Bunch  again  interpo- 
ses, and  transforming  the  Kins[  into  Harlequin,  the  Prin- 
cess All/air  into  Columbine,  the  Queen  of  Golconda  into 
Pantaloon,  the  Yellow  Dwarf  into  Clown,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  King's  body  guard  into  a  clownish  Lacquey,  attend  - 
ing  on  Harlequin,  condemns  them  to  the  customary  coursd 
■of  propationary  wanderings,  and  the  usual  routine  of  trans- 
formations, trick,  r.nd  changes  of  scenery  make  up  the  har- 
lequinade ;  the  final  union  of  the  constant  and  happy  pair 
being  brought  about  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Gold 
Mities. 

A  variety  of  that  splendid  and  beautiful  scenery  for  which         / 
this  theatre  is  distinguished  was  exhibited  in  the  course  of  M/ 
the  pantomime.   The  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mines 
with  which  it  commenced,  richly  deserved  the  applause 
it  received.     Yet  excellent  as  it  was  as    a  scenic  repre- 
sentation, it  proved  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  castle  of 
polished  steel  by  moonlight,  where  tower  rose  above  tower  ^      ^ 
in  the  most  beautiful  symmetry  and  proportion.    The  man-  'y    / 
ner  too,  in  which  this  castle  vanished  into  "  thin  air"  on      ^ 
the  destruction  of  its  defender  is  equally  worthy  of  noti  e, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  a  beautiful  cascade  rose  up  in 
its  stead. — The  chamber  of  the  Princess  Allfair — the  nup- 
tial  hall — the  garden  of  the  Castle — were  very  delightftil 
and  much  applauded.     Several  of  the  transform atiogg  were 
highly  ingenious  and  diverting — among  those  particularly     / 
noticed  were,  that  of  the  orange-tree  into  a  superb  magic 
bower  which  afterwards  resumed  its  original  form  :  a  toll- 
house on  Margate  pier  into  the  Engineer  steam  packet :  a 
waggon  drawn  by  two  asses  into  an  elegant  carriage  with  a 
couple  of  grey  horses  :  a  baiTow  of  public  house  pots  into  a 
dinner  table  with  roast  beef  and  plum   pudding  smoking 
hot ;  and  a  basket  into  a  poulterer's  stall.    One  of  the  mort 
humourous  devices  of  the  Clown,  was  the  metamorphosis 
of  a  bathing  tub  into  a  packet  boat,  which  he  contrived  %• 
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rig  Ahd  prorision  with  much  ingenuity  and  grotesque  effect 
with  a  variety  of  stolen  articles,  and  set  sail  in  her  in  pur- 
suit of  Harlequin.  Among  the  characters  with  whom  wc 
were  brought  in  contact,  was  that  "  citizen  of  credit  and  re- 
nown" Johnny  Gilpin,  and  the  whole  of  his  respectable  fa- 
mily. Part  of  his  feats  during  the  journey  to  Edmonton  is 
also  displayed  to  the  audience,  especially  his  mode  of  clear- 
ing Edmonton  turnpike ;  and  his  misfortunes  are  at  last 
brought  to  a  close  by  his  horse  carrj'ing  him  in  head-fore- 
jDost  into  a  china-shop,  in  Cheapside.  The  overture  and 
music,  by  Mr.  Ware,  consisted  of  a  pleasing  selection  of 
admired  and  well  known  airs.  Messrs.  Ellar,  Grimaldi, 
gsenior  and  junior,  Barnes,  and  Miss  E.  Dennett,  acqoit- 
jted  themselves  with  their  accustomed  gracefulness,  vivacity 
and  elegance,  and  each  received  great  applause.  On  the 
announcement  of  the  piece  for  repetition,  some  few  persons 
expressed  their  dissent,  by  hisses,  but  the  general  voice  de- 
cided in  its  favour. 

27 — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

28— Exile— Ibid. 

29 — ^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

31— Exile— Ibid. 
.    1822.  Jan.  1— Rob  Roy— Ibid. 

2 — ^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 

^T-Exile- Ibid. 
.,.4— Hamlet— Ibid. 
, ,,  5--Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 


MINOR  DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

Nov.  24th.  Le  Solitaire  ;  or.  The  Recluse  of  the  Alps. 
We  promised  in  our  last  to  give  some  account  of  this  pi»}ce. 
The  plot  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Count  St.  Maure  having  been  slain  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  France,  in  defending  the  King  from  an  attempt  on 
his  life  and  sovereignty  by  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  anguished  widow  retires  to  the  valley  of  Under- 
Jacfa,  in  Switzerland,  for  shelter,  with  her  infant  daughter, 
£loise,  [MissS.  Booth,]  whom,  on  her  death-bed,  she  be- 
i  quieaths  to  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the  Baron  D'Htr- 
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.#/«//,  [Mr.  Power]  desiring  that  she  may  aerer  be  iddttced 
to  quit  the  valley  for  a  more  dangerous  residence  amidst 
courts   and  palaces.      Here  the  growing  charms  of  the 
young  orphan,  just  bursting  into  the  dawn  of  womanhood, 
meet  the  eye,  and  excite  the  licentious  passions  of  the  Count 
de  Palzoy  [Mr.  Baker]  a  retainer  of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain^ 
to  whose  sister  he  is  affianced,  who  engages  his  confidant, 
Michelli,   [Mr.  Elliott]    to  carry  her  off  by  force. — A 
Solitary,  [Mr.  H.  Johnston]  dwelling  in  a  lonely  hut,  on 
the  precipitous  summit  of  a  desert  mountain,  in  the  chain 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Underlach,  un- 
known yet  endeared  to  all  by  the  acts  of  kindness  which  he 
is  constantly  performing,  exercises  a  sort  of  secret  guard- 
ianship over  the  orphan  £/ot*e,  watching  her  steps  and  warn- 
ing her  of  impending  danger.     On  her  being  attacked  by 
MichelU  and  his  ruffians,  he  rushes  in  and  rescues  her,  and 
afterwards  extorts  from  MichelU  a  full  disclosure  of  the  de- 
jsigns  of  his  master,  including  his  intended  revolt  to  Leivis\of 
France,  with  a  levy  of  Swiss  troops  which  he  has  been  au- 
,thorised  by  the  Cantons  to  raise  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Duke  o/Z^orraine  against  that  prince.     De  Patzo,  defeated 
Jn  his  attempt  by  force  to  obtain  possession  of  Eloise,  makes 
proposals  for  her  hand,  which  are  accepted  by  the  Baron, 
but  with  respectful  firmness  declined  by  Eloise,  who  has 
formed  a  romantic  attachment  for  the  Solitary.     Encou- 
raged, however,  by  the  Baron,  he  perseveres  in  his  solicita- 
tions, and  at  asecond  interview  is  rejected  by  her  with  more 
determined  resolution,  accompanied  with  reproaches  for  his 
base  and  treacherous  designs,  of  which  she  has,  since  his 
first  application,  been  informed  by  the  Solitary.      Incensed 
at  her  refusal,  and  provoked  by  her. discovery  of  his  inten- 
tions, De  Palzo  threatens  her  with  violence  to  intimidate  her 
into  compliance,  but  failing,  raises  a  dagger  to  phmge  into 
her  bosom,  and  the  orphan  of  iS/.  Maiire  again  owes  her 
-safety  to  the  intervention  of  her  mysterious  protector.     He 
now  discloses  to  Eloise  that  an  ardent  and  devoted  lave  for 
her  burns  within  his  bosom,  and  is  assured  by  her  of  a  fond 
return  ;  but  informing  her  that  circumstances  of  his  history 
forbid  all  hope  of  their  being  united,  he  bids  her  farewell 
-.forever.     Night  coming  on,  the  Priory  of  Underlach,  the 
,  |iesid?nce  of  the  Baron,  is  attacked  by  De  Palt»  and  enve- 
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loped  in  flames,  from  which  Efoise  escaping,  flies  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Solitary  on  his  desert  mountain,  where  she  is 
joined  by  her  imcle,  who  consents  to  their  union,  but  re- 
quests to  know  the  name  of  his  nieces's  future  husband. 
The  unknown  having  excited  from  both  an  oath  of  secresy, 
raises  his  vizor,  and  discovers  the  features  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  the  murderer  of  Eloise's  father,  and  seducer  of  the 
Baron's  daughter.  Bursting  with  rage  and  the  thirst  for 
revenge,  the  Baron  revokes  his  rash  consent,  and  invokes 
the  most  awful  curses  on  tjie  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  his 
family.  Eloise,  heart-broken  by  the  accumulation  of  hor- 
rors thus  awfully  crowding  upon  her,  falls  dead  upon  the 
spot.  At  this  instant,  De  Palzo  and  Michelle  having  gain- 
ed the  summit  of  the  mountain,  rush  into  the  hut  in  search 
of  Etoise,  and  the  Solitari/  firing  a  train,  buries  them  in  its 
ruins,  and  falls  dead  on  the  corpse  of  Eloise. 

From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  this  piece  which  is 
of  the  true  melo-dramatic  cast,  abounds  with  striking  situa- 
tions, and  with  incidents  of  a  powerfully  interesting  nature. 
Mr.  H.  Johnston  made  his  first  appearance  at  this  theatre, 
and  played  the  Rethtse  so  excellently,  as  makes  us  regret 
he  is  almost  a  recluse,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  the  metro- 
polis. He  was  warmly  received  and  ilighly  applauded.  Mr. 
Power  played  the  Baron  with  great  propriety.  His  scene 
with  the  Solitary  on  the  occasion  of  his  discovery,  was  a 
highly  creditable  effort,  and  his  curse  was  given  with  great 
energy.  Miss  S.  Booth  made  a  truly  powerful  inpression 
on  the  audience  in  her  delineation  of  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions of  the  interesting  Eloise.  Some  excellent  Scenery  by 
Gr  REN  WOOD,  was  displaj'ed,  of  which  the  Gardens  of  the 
Priory  of  Under  lack,  andariew  of  the  Lake,  with  the  village 
on  its  borders,  by  moonlight,  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, deserve  particular  attention  for  their  beauty  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  ITie  Music,  by  Mr.  G.  Reeve,  is  very  pretty. 
The  piece  was  announced  for  repetition  with  high  acclama- 
tions. 

COBOURG  THEATRE. 

Nov.  4. — Dirk  Hatteraick,  The  Dutch  Smuggler,  or 
the  Gypsry  nf  Derndeugh.     Those  who  arc  acquainted  with 
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the  novel  of  '*  Guy  Mannering'*  will  easily  recogaise  the 
chief  incidents  in  this  piece :  it  is  the  same  as  that  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (vide  vol.  1.  p.  200)  with  the  excep- 
tions of  DaudieDinmotit  and  Lucy  Bertram,  omissions,which 
we  should  call  a  want  of  taste  in  the  adapter,  did  we  not 
believe  that  it  must  have  been  forced  upon  him,  by  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  company  who  were  to  perform 
it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  procure  an 
efficient  representation  for  the  rough,  blunt,  and  good- 
•joatured  farmer  of  '*  Cluir  lies  Hope"  i  )f  Mr.T.  P.  Codke's 
jHeUteraicky  we  have  before  given  a  decided  opinion.  Miss 
Taylor,  (who  made  her  first  appearance  at  this  Theatre 
from  the  Surrey,)  as  Meg,  cannot  play  any  part  badly,  but 
we  think  she  is  not  calculated  for  the  character.  'iH&T forte 
lies  more  in  the  soft  and  tender  scenes.  Mr.  Beverley,  who 
played  the  Dominie,  does  not  appear  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  character  he  pourtrays.  He  is  too  gay,  and 
throws  too  much  levity  In  his  acting,  for  the  rigid  solem- 
nity of  the  Scotch  teacher.  The  Gilbert  Glonsin  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  the  Julia  of  Miss  Watson,  were  very 
respectable.    The  scenery  was  as  usual  excellent. 

19. — Frederick  the  Great,  or,  The  Deserter.  This 
melo-drama,  is  founde4i)n  an  incident  related  of  Frederick 
the  great  king  of  Prussia,  who  being  benighted  in  a  forest, 
sought  refuge  in  a  cottage,  which  was  the  secret  haunt  of 
Banditti.  Here  he  would  have  fallen  into  their  snares,  had 
he  not  been  preserved  by  Adelbert  [Cooke]  the  Deserter, 
whose  intrepidity  saved  him  from  destruction.  The  deserter 
iis  in  consequence  pardoned. 

26. — The  Greeks  and  Turks,  or,  the  Intrepidity  of  a 
British  Tar.  The  incidents  of  this  piece,  apply,  in  some 
oegree,  to  the  present  state  of  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Greeks,  and  are  interspei-sed  with  some 
humorous  dialogues,  in  which  Mich.  RattUne,  an  English 
sailor  [T.  P.  Cooke]  displays  all  the  wonted  characteristics 
of  his  profession.  Miss  Taylor  performed  the  part  of 
Theodosea,  a  Grecian  latly,  in  a  very  feeling  manner,  and 
Fan  Fireproof,  [Mrs.  Weston]  is  a  heroine,  whose  years  do 
not  abate  her  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  Greeks.  Sloman, 
as  Jemmy  Heartmouse,  has  a  most  humorous  part,  of  which 
he  Miukea  the  most.    There  is  nothing  like  a  conncctol 
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story  in  the  piece,  but  the  detached  incidents  are  developl'd 
with  spirit,  and  the  scenery  and  mechtinism,  reflect  greut 
credit  on  the  Theatre. 

The  House  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  very  extensive  and  splendid  alterations, 
which  were  to  be  made  previous  to  the  Holiday's ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  adoption  of  the  method  used  at  some 
of  the  Parisian  Theatres,  of  a  Looking  Glass,  in  the  place 
of  the  Drop  Curtain.  A  melo-drama,  which  has  astonished 
all  Paris,  is  now  performing,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Temple  of  Death  .'"  a  detailed  account  of  which,  will  be 
given  in  our  next. 


WEST  LONDON  THEATRE. 

Oct.  1.  CEdipus. — A  numerous  audience  was  attracted 
this  evening,  by  as  barefaced  an  imposition,  as  was  ever 
practised  on  a  public  audience,  since  the  days  of  the  bottle 
conjuror.  It  had  been  ostentatiously  announced  in  the 
bills,  for  the  last  2  months,  and  also  in  some  of  the  public 
prints,  that  the  *'  Q^diyus  Tyranmis  of  Sophitclesy'  would 
be  acted  at  this  Theatre,  "  being  its  hrst  appearHnce  these 
2440  years."  Of  course  many  persons,  attracted  by  the 
accurate  chronological  knowledge  of  the  supposed  transla- 
tor, went,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  ancient  tragedy, 
stalking  for  once  on  modern  boards,  in  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  the  Athenian  buskin,  and  of  beholding  the  far- 
famed  chorus,  tracing  and  retracing  its  steps  along  them  to 
the  notes  of*  Doric  flutes,  and  soft  recorders,"  as  it  poured  , 
forth  the  lyric  measures  of  the  bard  of  Colonus.  In  this  '^ 
expectation,  which  the  numerous  translations  of  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus,  into  English  prose  and  verse,  did  not  render 
altogether  unfounded,  they  were  most  miserably  disap- 
pointed ;  for  instead  of  listening  to  the  simple,  yet  majestic 
strains  of  Sophocles,  they  were  indulged  with  a  cut-down 
edition  of  the  bombastic,  though  powerful  tragedy,  of  Lee 
and  Dryden,  upon  the  same  subject.  That  piece,  which 
must  always  affect  an  audience  very  strongly,  certainly  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  stage,  uithin  the  last  2440 
years  ;  for  if  we  remember  right,  we  have  read  of  a  curious 
incident,  which  took  pkicc  at  its  representation  in  J>ublin, 
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within  the  last  50  years.  An  actor  of  the  name  of  Ebking- 
TON,  who  enacted  the  part  of  (Edipvcs,  supported  the  ^s» 
traction  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  so  well,  that  one  of 
the  instrumental  performers  in  the  orchestra  went  mad,  in 
reality,  and  continued  mad  as  the  story  goeth  for  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  existence.  Mr.  Huntley,  who  sustained 
th»t  character,  had  not  either  the  misery  or  the  satisfaction 
(fur  we  do  not  know  which  he  would  deem  it)  of  producing 
so  melancholy  an  eflfect  upon  any  of  his  auditors,  and  yet 
he  ranted  through  the  part  with  tolerable  emphasis,  tearing 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings  as  violently  as  Lee  himself 
could  have  wished  it  done  at  the  moment  when  he  was  mad 
enough  to  *'  put  out  the  fier)-  spark,"  and  to  bid  "  gods 
meet  gods  and  jostle  in  the  dark."  Mrs.  Glover's  deline- 
ation of  Jocasta  was  truly  powerrul  and  met  with  deserved 
applause ;  but  we  have  seen  her  to  greater  advantage  than 
We  did  in  ler  Grecian  costume.  The  other  performers  were 
of  the  stamp  usually  met  with  in  Minor  theatres. 


TOWN  TALK,  No.  IV. 


M,  Talma,  the  celebrated  French  tragedian,  has  been 
nominated  examiner  of  votes  in  the  dectoral  college  of 
Arpejon,  in  which  he  possesses  some  property.  This  poli- 
tical appointment  has  excited  some  surprise  in  a  country  in 
which  actors  are  denied  christiayi  burial. 
-i.  Miss  Byk.ve  and  Mr.  Cobham  have  heea  playing  at  the 
Cork  theatre. 

A  summer-house  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  at 
Hampton,  was  broken  open  and  robbed  of  various  articles 
in  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November.  Very  fortunately  one 
article,  which  its  original  owner  highly  valued,  was  left  be- 
hind on  account  of  its  cumbrous  dimensions  and  weight. 
This  was  a  large  arm  chair,  made  by  the  direction  of  Gar- 
rick out  of  the  celebrated  **  mulberry-tree"  planted  by 
Shakspeare. 

The  Waterford  theatre  opened  on  the  15th  of  Novemr 
her,  with  **  Othello*  and  tbe  '•  Rendezvons."  Mr.  Wardb 
was  an  ()ihell»  seldom  found  on  country  boards. 
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Mademoiselle  George  continues  to  attract  overflowing 
audiences  at  the  Second  Theatre  Francjais  in  Paris. 

A  Parisian  actor  of  the  first  class  havint^  been  reproachwl 
with  performing^  at  a  minor  theatie,  answered,  *'  boards  are 
boards."  Some  of  our  London  performers  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion. 

The  Milan  theatre  has  been  the  scene  of  a  very  tragic 
event.  The  play  was  the  Antigone,  of  Alfieri.  At  the  end 
of  the  piece  the  actor Lombardi,  who  played  the  cha- 
racter of  Edmon.,  with  all  the  warmth  and  truth  possible, 
after  having  killed  his  father  was  to  turn  against  himself  the 
parricidal  weapon,  and  appear  to  kill  himself.  Either  how- 
ever from  the  effect  of  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  or  from 
his  tunic  having  become  entangled  with  his  ai'm,  he  plunged 
his  sword  ino  his  breast.  He  fell  on  the  stage  covered  with 
blood,  and  entirely  insensible.  Cries  of  pity  and  of  horror 
imraediateh-  resounded  through  the  theatre.  Ever)-  possi- 
ble care  has  been  taken  of  the  unfortunate  Lo.^ibardi,  and 
it  is  hoped  his  life  will  be  saved. 

'J'wo  distinguished  foreigners  are  said  to  be  in  treaty  for 
Vauxhall  Gardens,  where  they  intend  introducing  the  Rus- 
sian Mountains  and  other  Parisian  amusements. 

The  Edinburgh  theatre  opened  on  Monday,  Oct.  22,  for 
the  season.  The  entertainments  were  "  The  Wonder  "  and 
**  The  Coronation."  Mrs.  H.  Siddons  appeared  as  Violante 
in  the  comedy,  and  her  reception  of  course  could  not  but  be 
gracious.  Most  of  the  performers  remain  who  belonged  to 
the  company  last  season. 

The  inimitable  Mathews,  "  whose  every  look  and  ges- 
ture is  a  joke,"  and  would  make 

"  E'en  thick  lipp*d  musing  melancholy, 

To  gather  up  her  face  into  a  smile 

Before  she  was  aware " 

has  been  exhibiting  his  mirth- provoking  talents  at  the  Derby 
and  Hereford  theatres  to  crowded  audiences. 

Mr.  Macready  has  been  performing  with  much  eclat  at 
the  Ijcicestcr  theatre. 

The  idea  of  buihling  Ranelagh,  is  likely  to  be  speedily 
adopted. 

Madanae  Mainvflle  Fodor,  now  performing  at  the  Itar 
lian  theatre  in  Paris,  purposes  shortly  to  visit  Italy.  VartoiM< 
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nations  nre  contending  for  the  honour  of  her  birth-place. 
Tlie  Parisians  assert  that  she  was  born  in  France. — Made- 
moiselle George  is  the  leading  favourite  at  the  Odeon. 
M.  Habeneck  is  the  new  Manager  of  the  Opera. 

Three  new  tragedies,  by  Lord  Byron,  are  published. 
The  hero  of  one  of  them  is  Foscari,  son  of  the  Doge 
of  that  rinme,  who  was  unjtistly  banished  by  the  Ve- 
netian Senate,  after  having  been  cruelly  tortured,  for  a 
crime  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  innocent. 
Rogers,  in  his  *'  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  thus  alludes  to  the 
catastrophe,  though  in  a  feeble  and  indistinct  manner: — 

*'  Hence  home-felt  pleasure  prompts  the  patriot's  sigh, 

This  makes  him  wish  to  live,  and  dare  to  die  ; 

Fortius  young  Foscari,  whose  hopeless  fate 

1'enice  should  blush  to  hear  the  muse  relate ; 

^Vhen  exile  wore  his  blooming  years  away, 

To  sorrow's  long  soliloquies  a  prey ; 

When  reason,  justice,  vainly  urg'd  his  cause, 

For  this  he  rous'd  her  sanguinary  laws. 

Glad  to  return,  tbo'  hope  could  grunt  no  more, 

But  chains  and  torture  hailed  him  to  the  shore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartley  hav^  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris at  the  Dublin  theatre,  for  a  limited  period.  Mrs. 
Barilf.y  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  a  new  tragedy, 
entitled  "  Mary,  Queeii  of  Scots." 

An  American  paper  of  the  26th  September,  says  '*  Mr. 
Prick  of  the  New  Vork  theatre,  who  is  at  present  in  Lon- 
don, offered  Braham  40,000  dollars  for  two  years  eng^e- 
ment,  which  he  refused  !" 

\  A  correspondent  says,  •'  the  idea  of  building  a  new  theatre 
at  the  vest  end  of  the  town,  [vide  vol.  1.  p.  208]  is  ridicu' 
Ions,  when  so  elegant  a  place  of  amnsetnent  as  the  Pantheon 
iyi  Oaford  Street,  is  suffered  to  fall  to  decay."  We  cer- 
tainly think  it  singular  that  no  spirited  person  can  be  found 
who  would  restore  that  truly  beautiful  theatre  to  its  pris- 
tine splendour.  We  would  advise  Mr.  Glossop,  the  libe- 
ral proprietor  of  the  Cobourg  and  Royalty  Theatres,  to  turn 
his  attention  a  little  westward. 

It  is  said,  (as  a  fact)  that  Mr.  Elliston  has  cleared 

;^I5,000  by  "  The  Coronation."  T.W.      . 

During  one  of   Guassini's  engagements  at  the  Italian 
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Opera,  at  Paris,  she  requested  that  a  song  should  be  trans- 
posed. The  leader  of  the  band  objected  to  this ;  and  stated 
the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  doing  it.  Grassini 
however  persisted,  that  if  her  request  was  not  complied 
with,  she  would  not  sing.  '*  Then,  Madanoe,"  replied  the 
leader,  "  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  say,  that  it  is  at  all  times  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  act  offensively  towards  a  lady :  but  if  the 
song  be  not  sung  as  it  is  written,  I,  and  every  other  musi- 
cian here,  will  leave  the  orchestra !"  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
Grass  IN  I  withdrew  her  request,  and  never  aftenvards  re- 
newed it. 

Dec.  15th.  Winston's  action  against  Glossop,  for  an 
assault,  came  on  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Damages 
;fifl50.  Mr.  Winston  has  given  the  money  to  the  D.  L. 
Theatrical  Fund. 

The  Chester  theatre  is  unoccupied ;  the  proprietors  ad- 
vertize for  a  tenant. — A  subscription  has  been  commenced 
at  York  to  improve  the  interior  of  the  theatre 

The  Opera. — On  Thursday,  20th  of  December,  the  first 
private  rehearsal  of  the  vocal  corps  of  the  King's  Theatre 
took  place.  The  musical  selections  were  from  the  new 
Opera  of  Pacini,  Madame  Camporese,  who  was  much 
improved  in  personal  appearance,  retains  all  her  former 
sweetness  of  tone  and  refinement  of  style  so  peculiar  to  the 
ftalian  school.  Signor  Certoni,  the  new  Bass,  gave  a  spe- 
cimenof  his  talents,  and  displayed  great  compass  and  power 
qf  voice,  added  to  considerable  flexibility  of  countenance 
and  versatility  of  genius,  combined  with  much  apparent 
hon-homie.  Ambrogetti,  we  are  happy  to  perceive,  has, 
recovered  his  usual  flow  of  spirits.  Curioni,  the  first  Te- 
qore,  has  arrived,  and  exhibited  on  this  occasion  much  to , 
the  admiration  of  those  present.  Cherutti,  the  second] 
Tenore,  and  several  minor  performers,  were  also  there.. 
The  Directors  present  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  ] 
with  the  new  engagements.  The  Concert-room  will  be/ 
completely  re-decorated  in  the  mostelegant  style,  the  whole] 
interior  of  the  Theatre  is  undergoing  renovation,  and  will, 
before  the  opening,  receive  a  general  feature  of  improve- 
ivent. 
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The  play,  the  play's  the  thing." — Hamlet. 
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DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 

Wc  have  received  several  letters,  (some  of  them  written 
in  the  most  imperative  style)  requesting  to  know  our  rea- 
sons for  not  g^iving  regular  critiques  on  the  whole  of  the 
Minor  Theatres.  We  hereby  inform  their  authors,  and  our 
readers  in  general,  (if  they  are  not  already  aware  of  the  fact) 
that  our  accounts  of  the  Minor  Drama  are  more  lengthy 
than  those  given  by  any  cotemporary  publication  whatever, 
who  seldom  bestow  more  than  four  or  five  lines  for  each  of 
the  lesser  houses  ;  whereas  we  scarcely  ever  allow  a  new 
piece  to  pass  without  a  full  critique  on  the  perform- 
ance, and  a  luminous  sketch  of  the  plot.  With  respect  to 
the  Regency y  we  certainly  should  consider  both  our  money 
and  our  time  ill  spent  in  sitting  to  see  an  evening's  perform- 
ance at  such  a  place ;  and  in  conclusion,  we  beg  to  observe, 
that  when  it  suits  our  convenience  and  pleasure  to  pay  them 
a  visit,  the  Minor  Theatres  will  never  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  We  trust  we  shall  therefore  hear  no  more  on  the 
subject ;  as  those  readers  who  are  at  all  dissatisfied  at  pay- 
ing the  paltry  price  of  six-pence  for  a  publication  produced 
in  the  splendid  style,  (we  may  say)  that  "  the  Drama" 
is,  had  better  refrain  from  becoming  purchasers  any  longer. 

The  Tale,  by  Jacques,  is  not  Dramatic. — ^The  subject  of 
Cassio's  letter  must  undergo  a  severe  test. — P.  S.  must 
write  plainer,  we  are  sometimes  dull  of  comprehension. — 
Musicus  would  be  acceptable  if  he  could  make  his  review 
more  anecdotal. — A  Pittite  is  informed,  that  when  we  de- 
cline a  piece,  it  is  either  not  good  enough,  or  at  any  rate  not 
suitable  to  our  publication. — Titus,  next  month — D.J.  M. 
ditto. — l&i\\Q  Spouting  Club,  by  CoDRUS,  original .' — Ob- 
server is  answered  above. — Juvenis  ;  G.  de  W. — ^T.W. — 
shortly.  We  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  Champion,  the 
article  shall  appear. — On  Puffing,  by  A  Lover  of  the 
Drama  ;  Despair,  by  F.  G ;  and  the  Dutchess  of  Kingston 
and  Foote,  immediately. — Dare  we  depend  on  the  statement 
in  a  Sly  Peeper's  letter  .' — Does  E.  Durham  think  we 
cannot  find  other  matter,  than  to  reprint  four  or  five 
pages  of  our  work  ?  The  idea  is  ridiculous.  If  he  is  not  ca- 
pable of  concluding  the  article,  we  will  do  it  for  him. — ^The 
Lines  on  Miss  Stephens  have  some  good  passages,  but,  9&  a 
whole,  are  bad. 

DECLINED  : 

The  pieces  by  A.  Park. — On  Shakspeare,  R.  W. — On 
Macready,  Western. — Theatrical  Jobbing,  by  ToNY 
Lumpkin. — A  Yorkshireman's  observations  on  the  Drama, 
by  the  same;— "^/^  hail  Macbeth,"  by  Banquo,— ami 
"  Velttti  in  spcculem," 
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**  'Tis  he  who  gives  the  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  one  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns  j 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art. 
With  pity,  and  with  terror  tear  the  heart : 
And  snatch  us  o'er  the  earth,  or  thro'  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  or  Athens,  when  he  will  and  where." 

Pope. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  a  profes- 
sor of  any  science  to  raise  himself  to  public  notice  and  es- 
teem, whilst  a  superior  merit  is  in  existence  ;  our  fancies 
haring  been  long  accustomed  to  what  is  excellent,  become 
nice,  and  turn  with  disdain  from  what  is  really  good.  Had 
Shakspeare never  written,  the  works  of  Rowe  and  Otway 
had  been  more  admired  :  had  Reynolds  never  painted, 
those  of  West  had  been  unrivalled  by  any  modem  artist. 
Upon  the  stage,  this  difficulty  appears  in  its  utmost  magni- 

VOL.    II.  K 
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tude  :  the  performer  must  actually  and  personally  enter  the 
lists,  where  his  merit,  without  the  least  adventitious  aid, 
must  be  his  sole  support.  His  judges  with  the  abilities  of 
his  predecessor  in  their  minds,  cannot  totally  refrain  from 
comparison,  and  should  his  attempt  prove  merely  good, 
seen  through  this  medium,  it  would  appear  intolerable,  and 
be  consigned  over  to  oblivion. 

Through  this  ordeal,  Mr.  Young  has  passed,  and  passed 
triumphantly — and  if  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
he  had  at  first  to  overcome  be  taken  into  consideration,  this 
will  appear  the  highest  panegyric  Avhich  can  possibly  be  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Be  it  always  remembered,  that  his  best 
characters  were  those  in  which  Mr  Kemble  had  made  an 
impression  liever  to  be  forgotten,  and  with  this  recollection 
what  pr^l^^'  be  too  high  for  him  whose  aliilities  have 
proved  ^^Btf^M;  delineation  of  passions  which  were  ima- 
gined to  BilJI^at  great  master's  power  alone  to  pourtray. 

Mr.  Young  has  very  frequently  been  termed  a  copyist  of 
Kemble,  but  this  is  ah  assertion  we  can  by  no  means  ac- 
cede to.  In  the  general  style  of  his  acting,  it  is  true  that  a 
certain  similarity  to  that  actor's  may  be  discovered,  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  distant  from  servile  imitation  : — he  is  an 
original  actor  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word — his  concep- 
tion of  his  author,  is  drawn  from  a  well  informed  and  com- 
prehensive mind, — and  it  is  only  ignorance  and  illiberality 
that  would  brand  him  with  the  name  of  a  copyist ;  for  though 
his  good  sense  has  impelled  him  to  model  his  perform- 
ances on  those  of  the  greatest  actor  of  the  age,  the  same 
good  sense  has  also  enabled  him  to  render  those  perform- 
ances as  original  as  they  are  admirable. 

The  natural  powers  of  Mr.  Young  are  very  great — his 
countenance  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pourtraying  of 
most  of  the  passions,  as  fear,  despair,  hate,  revenge,  rage, 
or  jealousy — the  lighter  ones  are  not  so  much  at  his  com- 
mand, uor  are  they  by  any  means  totally  beyond  it.  His 
figure  is  good,  and  his  voice  clear,  deep,  and  sonorous. 

An  individual  review  of  all  Mr.  Young's  performances 
would  fill  a  much  larger  space  than  we  dare  occupy  ;  a  brief 
sketch,  therefore,  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominentwill  be  all 
we  can  attempt  at  present,  and  among  these,  his  Hamlet 
naturally  takes  the  lead.    This  was  the  character  in  which 
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he  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  London  boards,  (1)  a 
most  arduous  character  for  a  young  debutante,  and  one 
among  the  most  remarkable  that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare 
has  drawn,  which  seems  to  abound  with  difficulties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  smoothness,  into  which  the  author  has  thrown 
every  thing  of  filial  piety,  of  tender  affection,  of  pensive 
and  sublime  morality,  of  resentment  for  a  father's  wrongs, 
and  of  indignation  for  a  mother's  crimes.  We  have  before 
remarked,  (2)  that  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  romantic  child  of  Shakspeare's  fancy  are 
rarely  concentrated  in  one  man.  In  Mr.  Young,  these 
qualities  are  found — for  through  all  the  varying  sensations 
of  this  eternally  varj'ing  character,  his  excellence  i^  so  near- 
ly equal,  that  the  critic  is  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  h^geal,  and 
say  "  this  is  the  best."  If,  however,  an  eledj^Bnust  be 
made,  a  trifling  preference  may  be  given  tov^fPene  with 
Ophelia,  the  play  scene,  the  closet  scene,  ano^Kt  w'ith  the 
grave  digger.  (3)     Next  to  this,  (and  indeed  equal  to  it) 


(1)  At  the  Haymarket,  in  the  summer  of  1807. 

(2)  Vide  vol.  1,264,  291. 

(3)  The  following  lines  were  penned  on  seeing  him  in 
Hamlet,  the  night  of  his  debut.  [See  also  vol.  l,p.  286, 
for  some  verses  on  the  same  occasion.] 

An  unbought  tribute  1  present  to  thee, 
For  the  sweet  grief  thy  Hamlet  gave  to  me ; 
Who  feel  e'en  now,  the  terrors  thou  exprest 
To  the  "  queen  mother" — whilst  her  guilty  breast 
With  secret  horror  glowed  :  Oh  !  awful  sight ! 
Which  call'd  to  earth  thy  father's  angry  sprite 
To  urge  thee  on, — to  shew  the  queen  within, 
Her  naked  conscience  '*  black  and  grain* d"  with  sin  — 
Enchanting  portrait !  oh  !  had  Shakspeare  seen 
His  daring  son  assail  the  confused  queen, — 
How  would  the  mighty  bard  have  told  his  joy 
In  grateful  strains  unmixed  with  cold  alloy. 
His  gladden'd  pulse  had  lost  its  wonted  beat, 
His  dancing  heart  forgot  its  native  heat — 
His  generous  arms  had  caught  thee  to  his  breast, 
And  vow'd  that  Hamlet's  woes,  had  made  him  blest ! 
K  2 
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may  be  placed  his  Othello.  In  this  character,  Mr.  Vot'NG 
avoids  the  common  error  of  making  the  "noble  Moor" 
storm  and  rage,  so  as  though  hatred  had  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  where  love  once  sat.  This  is  unnatural — 
for  as  Sir  Richard  Steele  weil  observes,  '*  though  it  may 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  kill  the  thing  he  loves,  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  him  to  hate  it" — yet  this  is  the  grand 
mistake  of  almost  all  the  Othello  s  who  have  ever  pla^^ed — 
they  seem  to  take  the  language  of  the  text  in  its  most  literal 
sense.  With  them,  indeed,  "  to  be  once  in  doubt,  is  once 
to  be  resolved,"  and  then  with  the  same  facility  as  they 
would  discard  an  useless  garment  "  away  at  once  with  love 
and  jealousy."  From  that  instant,  the  same  vengeance  ani- 
mates them,  and  that  which  they  would  direct  against  any 
one  tli.it  had  injured  them  in  their  estate  or  reputation,  it  is 
pure  uHallwed  revenge,  they  feel  themselves  injured  and 
they  seek  maliation :  not  to  still  the  throbbings  of  wounded 
honour,  but  because  their  vindictive  minds  can  be  satisfied 
only  by  the  sufferings  of  their  injurers.  With  Mr.  Young, 
however,  the  case  is  widely  different :  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  performance,  a  deep  heartfelt  grief  is  the  prominent 
feature.  He  cannot  keep  "the  garnery  of  his  hopes  as  a 
cistern  for  foul  toads  to  knot  and  gender  in,"  but  the  death 
pang  of  Desdemona  rends  his  heart  with  superior  agony  to 
any  which  she  can  possibly  suffer 

But  notwithstanding  Mr.  Young's  acknowledged  and 
undoubted  excellence  in  these  two  characters,  there  is  ano- 
ther by  which,  (though  not  so  shining  a  sample  of  his  abi- 
lities as  the  foregoing)  he  merited  and  acquired  a  larger 
share  of  popularity  than  by  any  other  of  his  performances. 
His  delineation  of  the  Roman  Cassius,  (in  Julius  Caesar)  is 
just,  rational,  and  dignified.  He  appears  exactly  the  man 
Ceesar  describes  him  to  be  :— 


t)h  !  skilful  painter  !  worthy  of  the  name 

Of  him,  whose  '*  Night  Thoughts"  won  immortal  fame 

To  thee  the  laurell'd  crown  is  justly  due. 

And  "  blushing  honours"  of  immortal  hue — 

Oh !  may  thy  merit  meet  its  high  reward, 

And  share  the  glories  of  our  matchless  bard ! 
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*'  Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
He  thinks  too  much,  such  men  are  dangerous  ; 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much) 
He  is  a  great  obsen-er,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  would  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing." 

Mr.  Young  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of 
keeping  up  the  interest  of  a  long  speech.  In  the  first  act  of 
this  piece,  he  displays  this  power  to  great  advantage.  We 
mean  in  the  description  of  Ceesars  malady — and  also  ia 
the  celebrated  comparison  which  follows — 

Brutus  and  Ceesar  !  what  should  be  in  that  Ceesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together — yours  is  as  fair  a  name  : 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy :  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit,  as  soon  as  CcBsar. 
Now  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ceesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  shamed, 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods, 
When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  great  flood, 
\    But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 
Oh  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king." 

In  this  piece,  Mr.  Young  appears  to  feel  the  magnitude 
of  his  powers  more  sensibly  than  in  any  other.  The  sar- 
c»stic  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  following  lines,  was 
perhaps  never  equalled  by  any  performer  : — 

"  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 

In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself, 

I  was  born  free  as  Ceesar^  so  were  you. 

We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 

Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he." 
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It  was  in  this  tragedy,  on  its  revival  in  1811-12,  that  Mr. 
Young  first  established  his  reputation  in  the  metropolis  as 
an  actor  of  the  first  class.  He  had  previously  been  the  sub- 
stitute of  Mr.  Kemble.  He  then  assumed  the  nobler  cha- 
racter pf  rival.  Cassws  was  hailed  as  an  original  and  first- 
rate  performance — and  it  is  no  small  enhancement  of  the 
merit  that  obtained  this  acknowledgment,  that  it  was  gained 
in  an  open  and  immediate  contrast  with  the  performance  of 
the  first  tragic  actor  of  the  day. 

His  Rolla  needs  not  the  meed  of  our  applause  to  give  it  due 
rank  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  or  to  fix  it  in  the  popular 
opinion.  The  enthusiastic  generosity  and  braver}'  of  the 
Peruvian  leader  never  found  a  more  perfect  counterpart  than 
in  this  actor.  His  speech  to  the  soldiers,  (the  first  that  oc- 
curs of  any  consequence  in  the  play)  is  given  with  extraordi- 
nary effect :  his  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  sentinel  is  also 
admirable.  The  anxiety  with  which  he  watches  the  progress 
of  AI021Z0,  after  his  escape  from  prison,  and  the  climax  of 
joy  and  exultatlan  which  bursts  from  his  lips  in  the  excla- 
mation of  "Thank  God!  thank  God!"  when  he  sees  the 
deliverance  of  his  friend  fully  accomplished,  is  wonderfully 
fine.  In  the  scene  where  the  child  is  preserved,  his  attitude  - 
when  he  snatches  it  from  the  grasp  of  its  would-be  murder- 
ers, is  commanding  and  athletio — and  his  passage  across  the 
bridge  winds  up  to  an  uncommon  interest.  It  is,  indeed 
a  subject  fit  for  the  painter's  skill,  and  not  unworthy  tb 
exertion  of  his  best  power?.  1 

Mr.  Young  possesses  all  the  natural  requisites  {oTJtM 
full  exhibition  of  the  free  impetuous  spirit  of  Hotspur,  tiii 
representation  is  conspicuous  for  the  judgment  whiih 
tempers  it :  his  open  spirit,  his  offended  pride,  his  impatient 
anger,  his  quick  decision,  his  fixed  resolution,  and  jiis 
warlike  ardency,  are  as  fully  delineated  as  the  wamist 
admirer  of  our  immortal  bard  could  wish.  The  Stratirifr 
in  that  so-much -talked  of,  and  unjustly  condemned  pla^  of 
Kotzebue's,  is  also  one  of  Mr.  Young's  btst  efforts.  Tl*c 
character  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  one  in  the  play  -,  in 
fact,  the  Stranger  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  character. 
Mrs.Halier  is  merely  exhibited  in  her  true  colours  at  the  clqse 
of  the  play.  As  if  to  libel  the  idea  of  woman's  grief  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart — Mrs.  Hallcr  is  represented  as  still 
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in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.    Her  anguish  has  not 
obliterated  the  roses  of  her  cheek,  nor  dimmed  the  radiance 
of  her  eye.     She  indulges  in  remorse — but  it  preys  not  on 
her  frame.    It  spares  the  loveliness  of  female  guilt.     But 
her  husband,  on  the  contrary,  who  is  sustained  by  conscious 
rectitude,  who  owns  no  crime,  who  is  tortured  by  no  guilt, 
is  worn  by  sharpest  sorrow  to  the  vitals.  His  hollow  cheeks, 
his  sunken  eyes,  his  failing  voice,  his  broken  constitution, 
all  proclaim  him  sinking  to  the  silent  grave,  with  rapid  steps. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  nnothei's guilt  upon  his  mind,  that  it 
has  dashed  the  cup  of  pleasure  altogether  from  his  lips,  and 
handed  to  him  the  poisoned  chalice  of  the  mind.     His  rea- 
son fails  under  the  severity  of  the  shock — he  becomes  a 
perfect  misanthrope,  shunning  and  shunned  by  all  society. 
That  social  state,  in  which  his  hopes,  his  joys,  his  pleasures, 
have  been  wrecked,  he  shuns  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  and 
only  asks  for  quiet  and  seclusion.     In  that  retirement,  he 
cherishes  the  grief  that  must  destroy  him,  and  chides  its 
progress  that  it  is  so  slow  and  tardy.    This  difficult  com- 
plication of  character  is  sustained  by  Mr.  Young  with  the 
most  singular  and  unexampled  success.     Here  are  no  fic- 
titious means  given  him  of  obtaining  applause,  by  making 
unexpected  points — or  indulging  in  the  brilliance  of  decla- 
mation.   The  actor  who  performs  the  part  of  the  Stranger 
without  possessing  the  utmost  judgment,  as  well  as  excel- 
lence, would  be  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt.     He  ap- 
pears before  the  audience  in  the  only  character  of  distress, 
which  in  real  life  excites  no  sympathy,  no  compassion.  The 
man  who  laughs  over  a  circumstance  of  this  description, 
may  escape  being  the  public  jest ;  but  he  who  sorrows  for  a 
wanton  wife,  will  only  meet  derision,  for  the  evident  folly 
of  loving  a  worthless  being,  who  has  forfeited  every  claim 
to  his  affection.     Yet  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Young's  per- 
formance obtains  for  the  Stranger,  the  highest  respect,  de- 
ference, and  attention.     When  he  first  enters,  every  eye  is 
immediately  fixed  upon  the  impressive  melancholy  which 
marks  his  look,  the  deep  regret  which  characterises  his  de- 
portment, and  the  serious  manner  which  results  from  the 
misanthropical  refusal  of  accepting  comfort  from  the  atten- 
tions of  others.     He  holds  the  book  without  reading,  yet 
his  ej'c  is  intent  upon  its  pages ;  his  soul,  however,  is  wan- 
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dering  in  pursuit  of  its  own  visions — his  mind  is  occupied 
in  the  cogitation  of  its  own  misfortunes.    This  character, 
however,  unlikely  to  be  produced,  might  occur.    The  aber- 
rations of  mind  are  too  frequent.     He  who  rejects  the  pity 
of  others,  is  not  always  destitute  of  pity  himself.    This  re- 
maining quality  induces  him  to  plunge  into  the  river  to  res- 
cue the  Count's  child.     It  was  a  momentary  impulse.    His 
reason  approved  the  act ;  but  it  also  pointed  out  to  him  that 
no  thanks  were  due  to  him  for  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
Mr.  Young's  manner,  when  invited  to  the  castle,  is  parti- 
cularly impressive,  and  his  refusal  peremptory,  but  digni- 
fied.   When  recognized  by  the  Baron^  the  flow  of  feeling, 
which  impelled  him  to  acknowledge  his  friend,  and  the  ha- 
bits which  had  resulted  from  the  renunciation  of  society, 
are  exhibited  in  fine  and  glowing  contrast.    His  resolution 
not  again  to  mingle  with  society  being  at  last  overpowered, 
Mr.  Young  was  beautifully  in  unison  with  the  returning 
nature  of  the  man,  when  he  consoled  himself  with  the  recol- 
lection, that  it  was  only  being  himself  miserable  for  an  hour 
to  make  his  friend  happy,  perhaps  for  life.    In  the  se- 
cond interview  with  the  Baron,  his  resolution  not  to  forgive 
his  wife,  struggling  with  his  remaining  fondness  for  her,  is 
among  the  numerous  specimens  of  unrivalled  ability  which 
this  gentleman  can  furnish  in  his  acting.    His  anticipation 
of  the  scoflFs  and  jeerings  of  the  world,  Avhen  he  would  be 
seen  with  his  runaway  wife,  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  his  last 
scene  call  forth  the  most  deserved  expressions  of  applause. 
We  have  entered  further  into  this  subject  than  we  at  first 
intended — ^and  as  we  cannot  fulfil  our  intention  of  compris- 
ing the  whole  of  Mr.  Young's  performances  in  the  present 
critique,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to 
their  merits,  we  shall  delay  the  remainder  with  the  permis- 
sion of  our  readers  until  our  next. 

[To  he  resumed^ 
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Mr.  Drama, 
Mr.  Holland,  the  tragedian,  who  flourished  about  1760, 
was  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies,  and  the  distinction  with 
'vhich  some  of  them  honoured  him,  has  rendered  him  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  gallantry.  Among  the  chief  of  his 
amours  stands  his  connection  with  Mrs.  E — le,  which  oc- 
casioned a  prosecution  against  him  by  her  husband  for 
Crim.  Con.  As  an  account  of  it  may  amuse  your  readers, 
I  transmit  it,  and  am,  sir. 

Yours,  &c. 

Dangle,  Sen. 
Piazza's  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Holland  had  received  many  letters,  signed  *^  Leo- 
nora'— some  of  them  replete  with  extravagant  praises  of 
him  as  an  actor,  and  others  declaring  "  that  the  writer 
should  have  thought  herself  blest,  if  he  had  fallen  to  her  lot 
as  a  companioti  for  life,  but  as  fortune  had  cruelly  denied 
her  that  extreme  gratification,  she  should  enjoy  no  rest  till 
he  had  assured  her  in  the  most  solemn  man?ier,  that  he 
would  attempt  nothing  against  her  virtue,  if  he  was  indulged 
with  an  interview" — the  letter  which  contained  this  decla- 
ration, enclosed  a  present  of  four  lottery  tickets,  and  men- 
tioned that  a  servant  would  call  for  an  auswer  in  a  few 
davs. 

Our  hero's  curiosity  was  hereby  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch — he  sent  a  most  loving  answer.  Near  a  month  elapsed 
be.fore  the  impatient  Mr.  Holland  received  a  reply,  which, 
however,  when  it  came,  set  his  heart  at  rest ;  the  fair  one 
breathed  the  most  tender  sentiments,  and  assured  him  that 
they  remained  unchanged,  she  had  been  ill,  and  was  order- 
ed to  the  country  for  the  recover)'  of  her  health,  she  de- 
sired him  to  accept  a  diamond  ring  and  wear  it  constantly 
for  her  sake.  In  about  six  weeks  from  this  period,  tlie 
lady  returned  from  the  country,  and  in  a  letter,  penned  iu 
the  usual  strain,  assured  him,  that  she  had  now  determined 
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to  venture  on  an  interview,  and  that  she  would  call  on  him 
at  his  lodgings  on  the  sunday  morning.  In  this  irksome  in- 
terval our  tragedian's  soul  was  continually  up  in  arms,  and 
formed  ten  thousand  plans  of  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
receive  Yier  Ladyship  or  her  Grace. 

The  happy  moment  at  length  arrived,  and  a  plump  well- 
dressed  female  entered  Holland's  dining-room,  when  he 
he  exerted  the  utmost  powers  of  his  elocution,  in  thanking 
her  for  the  unmerited  favor  she  conferred  on  him,  calling 
up  all  the  assistance  of  stage-trick  by  counterfeiting  confu- 
sion, terror,  &c.  &c.  On  which  the  lady  accosted  him  in 
this  manner,  "Sir,  you  may  spare  yourself  your  declara- 
tions and  transports  for  another  person^  I  am  not  the  lady 
who  has  been  your  correspondent^  but  an  intimate  friend  who 
can  refuse  her  nothing!  !  And  as  she  found  herself  incapable 
of  meeting  you  alone,  I  undertook  the  task  from  motives  of 
pure  friendship  and  compassion,  her  coach  is  now  at  the 
door,  she  has  a  villa  near  town,  and  if  you  please,  I  vnW  ac- 
company you  thither  to  dinner.      Exeunt  omnes. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  villa,  Holland  was  ushered 
into  an  elegant  apartment,  and  regaled  with  chocolate, 
while  his  fair  inamorata  was  mustering  up  courage  to  meet 
him.  Every  decent  preparatory  step  being  taken,  he  was 
suffered  to  approach  liis  princess,  Avhen,  (as  Hume  said  of 
himself  and  Rousseau)  avery  tender  scene  ensued!  We  will 
pass  over  the  under-plots,  &c.,  and  proceed  to  say  that  lodg- 
ings were  taken  in  tOAvn,  where  the  happy  couple  met,  as 
they  thought,  in  the  most  secret  manner ;  but  what  was 
their  surprise  when  they  found  that  an  action  was  brought 
against  Holland  by  the  enraged  Mr.  E— le  for  Crim.  Con. 
and  above  all,  that  the  complaisant/rte«^Z/y  go-between  was 
to  be  produced  by  him  as  the  sole  witness  to  prove  the  deed. 
This  stroke  operated  like  a  thunder-bolt,  and  dispersed  at 
once  all  the  loves  and  graces ;  the  lady  retreating  to  obscu- 
rity, and  the  gentleman  preparing  for  his  defence,  as  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  being  fully  ascertained,  his  only  re- 
source was  to  prove,  that  from  his  salary  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  incapable  of  paying  large  damages ; 
this  precaution  was  however  rendered  unnecessary  by  a 
message  from  Mr.  E.,  who  convinced  Mr.  H.,  that  it  was  his 
interest  to  make  no  defence,  as  in  that  case  no  more  than 
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£bO  damages  would  be  claimed,  and  even  that  sum  not  re- 
ceived. 

What  could  poor  Holland  do  ?  In  this  exigence  blank 
verse  could  be  but  of  little  use  to  him,  he  therefore  submit- 
ted quietly  to  his  fate,  which  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had 
been  promised :  it  plainly  appearing  that  the  husband's  sole 
view  was  to  get  rid  of  a  wife  for  whom  he  had  no  regard, 
without  refunding  a  shilling  of  her  fortune,  which  was 
large,  and  in  this  honarable  pursuit  he  effected  his  purpose, 
by  means  of  the  virtuous  Ladij^  who  had  insinuated  herself 
into  the  confidence  of  the  too  credulous  Mrs.  E. 

Holland  made  his  exit  from  the  stage  of  life  on  the  7th 
of  December,  1769,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 


SHAKSPERIANA. 


No.  VII. 


Being  a  selection  of  Anecdotes,  Fragments,  and  Remarks 
relating  to  SllAKSPEARE — with  critiques  and  observations 
on  his  Dramatic  poivers  and  compositions,  original  and 
select.  By  G.  Creed. 


"  While  yet  our  isle  lay  wrapped  ia  feudal  night, 
And  faintly  dawned  refinements  tax\\cs\.  light ; 
Ere  sentiment  gained  strength  at  wit's  expense 
Or  cold  formality  enfeebled  sense; 
By  truth  inspired,  transcendant  Shakspeare  came 
'  Unquestioned  heir  of  everlasting/awie  .' 
Spurn'd  the  dull  bounds  which  vulgar  souls  confine. 
And  wav'd  his  pinions  for  a  flight  divine. 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  grew 
Tho'  wild,  consistent — tho'  ideal,  true  ; 
Fancy  to  him  resigned  her  pictured  zone 
And  Nature  claimed  his  offspring  as  her  own. 

Such  was  the  bard  who,  in  Eli  za's  reign. 
That  language  spoke  which  art  could  never  feign ; 
With  genuine  life  adom'd  the  mimic  scene. 
And  charmM  alike  the  peasant  and  the  queen." 
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The  transgressions  against  the  rules  of  Chronology  com- 
mitted by  those  who,  in  recording  the  events  of  preceding 
ages,  introduce  matters  which  have  originated  in  subsequent 
periods,  seem  almost  exclusively  to  belong  to  authors,  whose 
works,  in  point  of  date,  are  to  be  separated  from  those  ad- 
mirable compositions  which  are  usually  styled  classics.     In 
the  latter,  such  instances  seldom,  if  ever,  occur ;  whilst  in 
the  writers,  as  well  as  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  they  arc 
innumerable.     Nor  do  these  absurdities  diminish  as  we  ap- 
proach periods  more  enlightened   as   to  general  science. 
From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  there 
is  scarcely  an  author  to  be  found  who  is  not  implicated  in 
this  accusation  ;  and  about  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  dra- 
matists in  particular  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  inatten- 
tive to  the  unities  of  time  and  place.     It  has  been  observed, 
that  Ben  Jonson  is  almost  the  only  writer  against  whom 
the  charge  of  uniting  dissimilar  manners  and  discordant 
periods  is  not  to  be  laid  ;  and  tliough  the  poets  of  the  en- 
suing century  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  imputation  in 
question,  it  is  certain,  that  from  about  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.,  more  care  was  taken  to  preserve  a  due  attention 
to  the  manners  and  customs  of  particular  ages,  or  at  least  to 
avoid  any  very  palpable  anachronisms,  than  had  already 
been  done.     But  whilst  the  compositions  of  Dramatic  wri- 
ters remained  pretty  free  from  these  blemishes,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  theatres  continued  to  practice  their,  perhaps  in- 
nocent impostures  on  the  public ;  and  every  absurdity  that 
could  be  devised  and  distortion  of  reality  in  costume,  still 
continued  to  disgrace  the  stage.    We  were  not  indeed  more 
absurd  in  this  respect  than  other  European  nations — n  »r 
was  it  until  a  short  time  before  the  late  revolution,  that  the 
French  theatre  had  reformed  itself  in  this  respect.    Many 
persons  now  recollect  the  state  of  the  English  stage  in  Ga  r- 
rick's  time,  when  that  excellent  performer  used  to  exhibit 
his  Hamlet  in  a  common  French  suit  of  black  velvet,  and  a 
cocked  hat — and  his  Macbeth  in  a  scarlet  coat,  with  broad 
gold  lace,  like  the  uniform  of  a  modern  general.     Quin  is 
said  to  have  played  Othello  in  a  flowing  powdered  periwig. 
How  Shakspeare's  characters  were  habited  on  the  stage 
in  his  time,  it  would  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  as- 
certain with  accuracy  at  present,  except  in  a  few  instances; 
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hut  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  much  propriety  was 
manifested  on  the  occasion  :  unluckily  for  us,  it  was  not  then 
the  practice  to  decorate  the  printed  plays  with  frontispieces ; 
and  the  theatrical  prints  and  pictures  even  of  succeeding 
times  are  not  very  commonly  to  be  met  with.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  the  cuts  to  Rowe's  edition  of  Semkspeare, 
and  those  to  the  first  8vo.  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher are  at  present  extremely  valuable,  as  they  serve  to 
record  many  pleasant  absurdities  that  will  not  fail  to  excite 
a  smile  in  the  beholder. 

-It  was  reserved  for  the  great  actor,  who,  to  the  scenic 
talents  of  a  Garrick,  united  that  managerial  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  the  costume  of  nations  which  the  other  wanted,  to 
reform  these  follies ;  and  by  exhibiting  to  us  times  as  they 
were,  to  render  the  stdge  what  it  should  be,  a  true  and  per- 
fect mirror  of  history  and  manners. 

The  above  very  slight  notice  of  the  subject  before  us, 
may,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  mention  of  those  anachronisms  that  are  ascribable  to 
Shakspeare  :  and  this  has  not  been  done  with  any  view  to 
exhibit  him  as  more  culpable  in  this  respect  than  most  of 
his  contemporaries,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
them  together  as  an  object  of  amusement ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  less  judicious  than  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pope,  when  he  placed  them  to  the  account  of  the  publishers. 
Nor  is  the  catalogue  offered  as  a  complete  one ;  the  diligent 
and  critical  reader  will  discover  some  that  are  here  unno- 
ticed.(l) 

But  the  negligence  of  writers  in  the  due  observance  of 
costume  is  but  trifling  when  compared  to  what  is  to  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  painters  and  other  artists.  Volumes  have 
been  professedly  filled,  and  the  number  might  still  be  aug- 
mented with  the  errors  of  even  some  of  the  best  of  the  old 
painters.  Nor  are  the  modern  by  any  means  to  be  acquit- 
ted on  this  score.  We  too  frequently  see  works  of  the 
greatest  intrinsic  worth,  both  in  composition  and  execution 

(1)1  shall  point  out  several  additional  anachronisms  and 
errors  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  I  follow  Mr.  DoucE 
in  his  march  through  Shakspeare's  plays.  C. 
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depreciated  by  the  most  absurd  violations  of  historical  ac- 
curacy, and  a  want  of  adherence  to  the  manners  of  the  times 
they  refer  to.  In  this  case  they  are  not  what  they  profess 
to  be ;  andjwhilst  they  delight  the  fif/e,  they  delude  the  under- 
standing. It  is  extremely  pleasing  to  observe  the  zeal  which 
manifests  itself  among  the  leading  artists  of  the  present  day, 
to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  manners  of  former  times 
whenever  they  have  occasion  to  depict  them.  The  works 
of  many  of  our  best  painters  \vill  not  only  excite  the  admi- 
ration, but  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  for  the  faithful  deli- 
neation of  their  subjects  and,  the  labours  of  future  anti- 
quaries will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  pictures  of  this 
kind  shall  increase. 

To  return  to  Shakspeare. — In  the  Dramatis  Personce  of 
many  of  his  plays,  we  find  a  medley  of  ancient  and  modem 
names,  which  is  often  extremely  ridiculous.  At  Ephesus, 
we  meet  with  Pinch,  a  schoolmaster;  at  Mitilene,  with 
Boulty  a  clown  ;  and  at  Athens,  with  Snug,  Bottom,  Snout, 
Quince,  &c.  In  his  later  stories,  English  names  are  given 
to  foreigners.  Thus  at  Vienna,  we  have  Froth  and  Elbow  ; 
in  Navarre,  Dull,  Costard,  and  Moth  ;  and  in  lUyria,  Sir 
Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek.  But  these  strict- 
ly speaking,  are  not  anachronisms,  but  on  the  whole  jus- 
tifiable licenses ;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  trans- 
mit the  humour  of  such  characters  as  the  above  to  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  under  the  disguise  of  foreign  names,  though 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  mere  English  characters,  as  well 
as  names,  are  sometimes  introduced.  Nor  is  Shakspeare 
always  responsible  for  such  whimsicalities,  for  they  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  traced  in  the  materials  whereof  his  plays 
were  constructed ;  and  others  belong  to  those  authors,  whom 
he  had  only  assisted  in  Dramas,  the  whole  composition  of 
which  has  been  improperly  ascribed  to  him. 


MERRY    WIVES    OF   WINDSOR. 

The  incidents  of  this  play  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and  consequently  the  introduction  of 
the  shillings  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  mention  of  Machiavel, 
are  improper ;  as  well  as  the  then  newly  introduced  terms 
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of  the  fencing  school  ridiculed  by  Shallow.     Perhaps  An 
cieM^-Pistol  and  Corporal  Nym  are  objectionable  titles. 


TWELFTH   NIGHT. 


The  introduction  of  the  Bed  of  Ware  may  be  justified,  be- 
cause it  is  referred  to  as  in  England :  but  the  same  defence 
cannot  be  made  for  the  Bells  of  St.  Bennett ;  as  they  are 
specifically  alluded  to. 


MEASURE   FOR   MEASURE. 

We  have  here  an  English  Jury  in  a   German  Court  of 
Justice. 


MlbSUMMER  night's   DREAM. 

Tlie  scene  of  this  play  lies  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  The- 
seus, but  we  find  the  mention  of  guns ;  of  French  crowns 
and  of  French  crown-coloured  beards ;  of  church-yards  ;  and 
coats  in  Heraldry  ;  of  clean  Zme?* ;  new  ribbons  to  pumps  ; 
KnA masks ;  of  Jack  and  Gill;  the  nine  mens  murrice,  and 
blessitig  the  bridal  bed  ;  carols  ; — inasmuch  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  songs  in  general,  and  in  an  antiquated  sense,  to 
dances,  may  be  doubtful,  though  the  allusion  was  in  all  pro- 
bability to  Christmas  carols.  Hermia  is  made  to  speak  of 
the  fire  that  burned  the  Carthage  Queen-iV) 


(1)  In  this  play,  Mr.  DoucE  has  omitted  to  notice  the 
absurdity  of  the  allusion  to  a  cloister  in  Athens,  introduced 
in  the  following  speech  by  Theseus  : — 

"  Therefore  Mr  Hermia,  question  your  desires. 

Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 

Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice. 

You  cm  endure  the  livery  of  a  7iun; 

For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mur'd. 

To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 

Chaunting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon." 

Act  I.  Scene  I. 

C. 
L  2 
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MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 


In  this  play  E7iglish  juries  are  introduced  into  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.(\) 

winter's  tale. 

The  transactions  of  this  play  arise  in  Sicily  and  Bohemia, 
and  though  the  characters  are  imaginary,  they  are  supposed 
to  exist  in  Pagan  times.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have 
Whitsim,  pastorals.  Christian  burial,  a  hobby  horse,  an  Evi~ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  an  Italian  painter  of  the  15th  century. 


MACBETH. 

The  errors  here  are  confined  to  the  introduction  of  can- 
non and  of  dollars. 

COMEDY    OF    ERRORS. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus,  we  have  ducats,  marks, 
and  guilders,  and  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery  ;  mention  is  also 
made  of  several  modern  European  kingdoms,  and  of  Ame- 
rica ;  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  ;  of  Turkish  tapestry  ;  a  ra- 
pier and  a  striking  clock ;  of  Lapland  sorcerers ;  Satan  ; 
and  even  oi  Adam  and  Noah.  In  one  place,  Antipholis  calls 
himself  a  Christian.  As  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
immediate  source  whence  this  play  was  derived,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  Shakspeare  is  answerable  for 
these  anachronisms. 

KING  JOHN. 

In  this  play  we  find  can7ion;  with  angles;  half-faced 
groats ;  and  three  farthing  pieces ;  cards,  too,  are  intro- 

(1)  There  is  an  evident  impropriety  in  the  allusion  to  the 
**  Lord^s  Prayer"  in  Portia's  address  to  the  Jew  in  the  4th 
Act  of  this  play ;  it  would  rather  have  an  irritatiiig  than  a 
lenitive  effect. 

C. 
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duced;  and  Basilisco,   a  character  of  the  time  of  Shak- 

SPEARE.(l) 

[To  be  Resumed.^ 


THE  DRAMATIC  BIOGRAPHER. 

No.  III. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

^  Biographical  Account  of 

GEORGE    ETHERIDGE. 


George  Eth  bridge  was  a  man  of  wit,  a  bon  or  rather 
a  matvivanf,  and  a  dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second. 

Hanng  passed  a  few  impatient  years  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
still  shorter  space  of  time  at  the  Middle  Temple,  Mr.  Eth e- 
RIDGE  was  found  too  volatile  for  serious  application,  and 
eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  friend,  to  accompany 
him  in  an  excursion  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the 
patience  and  remittances  of  his  father  were  exhausted. 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  certainly  no  amendment 
of  his  morals,  and  no  augmentation  of  his  inclination  for 
study ;  but  it  was  supposed  to  have  refined  his  taste,  and  he 
eagerly  returned,  [with  a  hat,  coat  and  sword  knot  of 
the  newestfashion,  and  his  first  comedy  in  his  pocket. 

(1)  In  this  play  the  Dauphin  is  gifted  with  a  foresight 
somewhat  above  his  fellows,  seeing  that  he  alludes  to  a 
volley  of  shot  before  gunpowder  was  invented. 

*'  O,  bravely  came  we  off. 

When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot^ 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night." 

ActV.  Scene5. 
In  another  place  [Act  III.  Scene  3]  King  John  talks  to 
Hubert  of  the  mid7iight  bell  sounding  one,  but  this  may, 
perhaps,  admit  of  defence.  C. 

L  3 
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To  show  precisely  the  character  of  the  man,  several  scenes 
of  the  piece  he  imported  were  sketched  on  the  back  of  ta- 
vern bills,  of  billet-doux,  and  in  one  instance,  on  the  letter 
of  a  French  surgeon,  who,  alarmed  at  hearing  of  his  in- 
tended departure,  had  written  to  him  urging  the  payment 
of  his  bill. 

With  his  head  and  tail  both  on  fire,*he  was  received  with 
raptures  by  his  companions,  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Ro- 
chester, and  Sedley,  to  whom  he  produced  this  skeleton 
of  a  play  thus  curiously  endorsed;  it  was  afterwards  acted 
with  applause  under  the  name  of  the  "  Co^nical  Revenge." 

The  absence  of  the  young  traveller  had  been  severely  felt 
by  his  gay  companions  to  whom  he  was  far  superior  in  vi- 
vacity, easy  manners,  and  good-nature  ;  unfortunately  for 
Mr.  Etheridge,  they  soon  found  at  table,  (where  he  emi- 
nently excelled  as  a  pleasant  converser)  that  he  was  consi- 
derably improved  by  wine. 

This  magic  of  the  bottle,  which  sometimes  enlivens  stu- 
pidity, and  gives  utterance  to  tongue-tied  ignorance ;  but 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many ;  this  mischievous  ma- 
gic hurried  him  into  excess  and  debauchery ;  for  when  rea- 
son is  extinguished  in  what  respect,  moral  or  intellectual, 
do  we  differ  from  brutes } — But  this  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
heaven  received  a  salutary  check ;  he  was  av-akened  from 
sensuality  and  voluptuousness  by  a  dangerous  fever :  after 
long  suflferings  and  a  tedious  recovery,  he  was  induced  by 
an  empty  purse  to  think  of  marrying, — that  last  resource 
of  an  impoverished  libertine. 

His  person,  temper,  and  accomplishments,  rendering  him 
a  marketable  man,  he  had  little  to  fear,  and  addressed  a 
wealthy  widow,  whom  he  had  reasou  to  think  he  should 
easily  prevail  on  to  dry  her  tears  in  decent  time.  After  a 
few  weeks  regular  attendance,  as  he  entered  her  room  one 
morning,  he  was  received  with  the  following  words  : — **  Mr. 
Etheridge,  I  have  no  objection  to  you  for  a  husband,  but 
1  have  made  a  solemn  vow,  not  to  bestow  my  hand  on  any 
man,  however  agreeable  he  may  be,  unless  he  can  viake  me 
a  lady  !" 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  he  procured  or  purchased 
the  honor  of  knighthood ;  and  Sir  George  was  soon  made, 
as  the  phrase  is,  a  happy  man. 
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Yet,  both  parties  were  disappointed ;  the  knight  in  sup- 
posing that  he  should  immediately  get  monej^  and  to  any 
amount,  which  he  might  spend  in  any  manner  he  pleased  ; 
as  the  cautious  widow,  aware  of  her  man,  had  with  a  laud- 
able prudence,  previously  conveyed  her  property  into  the 
hands  of  trustees. 

Lady  ETHERiDGE*also  discovered  what  many  of  her  sex 
learn  too  late,  that  a  reformed  rake  is  not  always  a  good 
husband ;  and  that  what  she  gained  in  pecuniary  security, 
she  had  lost  in  kindness,  domestic  comfort,  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

Love  quick  as  thought  escapes  from  parchment — spre  ads 
his  light  wings  and  chains ;  and  flies  to  distant  plains.  Sir 
George  soothed  the  chagrins  of  matrimony  by  bumpers  of 
Burgundy,  cheerful  society,  and  occasionally  by  dramatic 
compositions.  On  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Se- 
cond, he  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  resident  at  Ratisbon, 
to  which  city  he  repaired ;  assuring  his  friends,  that  he  and 
his  dear  Lady  Etheridge,  would  soon  teach  the  dull  Ger- 
mans how  to  live. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival,  be  celebrated  with  profusion 
and  with  intemperate  exultation,  an  event  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  doubt,  anxiety,  and  afterwards  of  bloodshed  and 
civil  war  to  his  native  country ;  the  hirth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  as  he  was  afterwards  called,  and  by  many  be- 
lieved to  be,  the  Pretender.  Of  the  festivals,  rejoicings, 
fire-works,  and  illuminations  exhibited  on  that  occasion, 
he  also  published  an  account. 

But  the  splendid  triumphs  of  the  Ambassador  as  well  as 
of  his  master,  were  short  j  there  appears  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  fate  of  the  infant,  whose  life  was  cloud- 
ed by  misfortune,  and  the  celebration  of  its  supposed  birth  : 
Sir  George  persisting  in  a  course  of  giddy  merriment  and 
conviviality,  accompanied  his  guests  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
midnight  revel,  to  the  landing  place  of  a  lofty  staircase, 
then  taking  his  leave,  he  attempted  in  a  state  of  extreme 
intoxication,  to  walk  to  his  room,  but  missing  his  hold  of 
the  balustrade,  he  fell  over,  dislocated  his  neck,  and  imme- 
diately expired. 

The  other  pieces  of  Etheridge,  are  "  She  Would  if  she 
Couldy"  and  the  "  Man  of  Mode  T  neither  of  them  remark- 
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able  for  correct  dialogue  or  strength  of  character,  but  both 
favourites  in  their  day,  and  thought  by  many  no  bad  pic- 
tures of  the  corrupt  age  in  which  he  lived. 

He  appears  to  have  been  friendly  and  intimate  with  Dry- 
den,  who  sent  the  envoy  during  his  residence  at  Ratisbon, 
a  poetical  epistle,  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  loose  man- 
ners of  the  writer,  as  of  the  person  he  addressed. 

January,  1822. 

TO  MADAME  VESTRIS, 

On  her  performance  of  "  Don  Giovanni" 

For  often  hast  thou  cheer'd  my  sinking  heart. 
When  care  has  weigh'd  my  anxious  spirit  down. 

Shakspeabe. 

If  beauty  has  a  power  to  charm 

Or  fascinate  the  mind, 
'Tis  thine,  and  'ere  it  gives  alarm. 

Around  the  soul  thou'rt  'twined. 

If  dimpled  smiles  can  win  the  heart, 

Or  touch  a  chord  of  love, 
'Tis  thine  their  influence  to  impart. 

Their  potency  to  prove. 

If  sighs,  enchanting  in  their  kind. 

Can  cause  responding  sound  ; 
Those  with  thy  nature  are  combin'd. 

For  such  art  thou  renown'd. 

If  words,  whose  sweetness  far  outvie 
Fond  "lovers  tongues  by  night," 

Can  heart's  cement  in  lasting  tie. 
They're  thy  indubious  night. 

Oh  !  model  of  alluring  worth. 

With  graceful  air  replete  ! 
Magnific  star,  so  stamped  at  birth. 

To  triumph  and  defeat. 
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To  paint,  as  though  with  magic  skill, 

Inconstancy's  career, 
And  the  caprice  of  worldly  will. 

That  smiles  contempt  on  fear. 

Long  may'st  thou  '*  Dnirj''s"  boards  adorn 
Giovanni  still  thy  shrine  ; 
And  by  thy  excellence  forewarn 
The  heedless  libertine. 

W.H.C. 
Dec.  1821. 


THE    DRAMATIST. 

No.  III. 
By  G.  Creed. 


P^NTOMIAfES. 

•*  If  after  all  with  Wilmot  we  must  own, 

The  cordial  drop  of  life,  is,  love  alone ; 

If  Swift  cried  wisely,  *  Vive  la  Bagatelle, 

The  man  that  loves  and  laughs,  must  sure  do  well." 

Pope. 

*'  If  it  be  conceded  that  amusements  are  necessary  to 
mankind,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  nursery  maidsy  and 
children,  affectvd  ladies,  and  pretty  young  gentlemen,  should 
not  be  pleased,  as  well  as  surly  critics  ?iXiA  reserved  philo- 
sophers." '*  Reasoner,"  Mar.  1814. 


At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  **  dimpled  joy, 
and  laughter,"  sit  on  every  countenance,  and  when  the  ex- 
hibition of  Pantomime  may  be  certainly  considered  as  the 
most  fashion  able  and  amusing  feature  of  the  Drama,  my 
readers  may  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  present  them  with  a  few 
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observations  on  that  species  of  entertainment ;  and  as  1  do 
not  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  Cynic,  or  as  giving  vent  to 

**  The  stingings  of  a  heart,  the  world  hath  stung." 

Byron. 

Although  the  remarks  in  my  two  'fii*st  papers  may  be 
calculated  to  make  that  unfavourable  impression — 1  will 
therefore 

*'  Smile  with  the  merry,  and  be  joyful  with  the  gay  ;" 

and  endeavour  to  entertain  the  lovers  of  pantomimic  amuse- 
ments with  an  account  of  those  "  trijlles  light  as  air ;"  the 
avowed  offspring  of  the  divine  goddess — Nonsensia. 

It  is  an  old  custom  with  the  proprietors  of  the  theatres, 
to  produce  Pantomimes  at  Christmas.  This  ancient  usage 
is  now  become  a  law  ; — a  law,  the  imperativeness  of  which 
must  now  be  submitted  to.  The  propriety  of  this  law,  I 
have  not  now  room  to  discuss.  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  obeyed  is  the  ostensible  ground  for  censure  or  com- 
mendation. Yet  there  are  reasons,  and  those  of  no  small 
moment,  why  this  question  should  be  re-considered,  before 
long  practice  shall  reconcile  us  to  absurdity — before  we  re- 
cognize it  as  a  principle  that  pantomime  is  a  legitimate  ap- 
purtenance to  the  "  classical"  theatres  of  this  metropolis. — 
That  such  representations  are  innocent,  acd  sometimes 
amusing,  I  readily  allow — but  I  would  ask  should  they  be 
exhibited  at  Covent- Garden  and  Drury  Lane  ?  Ought  they 
not  rather  to  be  confined  to  the  Minor  houses  ?  "  The  drol- 
lery that  is  very  becoming  in  the  monkey,  would  be  outre  in 
the  elephant ; — the  levity  of  a  child  would  ill  become  the 
full-grown  man."  Really,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  legal 
rights  of  the  jMinor  theatres  are  encroached  upon,  when  the 
leading  houses  descend  to  the  embodying  such  grotesque 
fancies,  as  are  displayed  in  these  ridiculous  violations  of 
natiu-e. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  Pantomimes,  have  designated 
them  as  classical  entertainments — but  the  ancient  panto- 
mime, and  the  modern  pantomime  are,  however,  very  dis- 
similar to  each  other.  The  former  had  plot  to  sustain  the 
action  and  to  explain  it.  They  exhibited  the  emotions  of  the 
mind ;  they  were  as  readily  understood,  as  they  would  have 
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been  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  most  expressive  dia- 
logue. Our  Christmas  pieces,  instead  of  being  formed  on 
this  really  classical  basis,  are  merely  improvements  of  the 
stage  of  the  tnountebank,  or  of  that,  of  the  celebrated 
**  Punch  and  Judy"  in  which,  (as  in  the  pieces  I  am  speak-  , 

ing  of)  the  breaking  of  heads  forms  the  chief  foundation  of  \/ 
the  entertainment.  Indeed,  this  close  resemblance  has  be- 
come quite  insupportable  to  the  regular  frequenters  of  the 
theatre.  Pantomimes  to  them  only  serve  as  signals  for  re- 
pose, or  for  retiring  after  having  sat  out  the  previous  pieces. 
In  my  idea,  they  differ  but  little  from  the  whimsicalities  of 
a  country  fair.  "  Their  fools  may  indeed  be  a  little  mor^ 
fbolish,  and  a  little  more  unnatural,  and  their  contrivances 
may  be  a  little  further  removed  from  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  ;  but  Nature  has  her  limits,  or  rather  Nature  is 
always  the  same.  j4rt  may  distort  itself  more  or  less,  but 
the  Human  part  of  the  machinery  has  now  nothing  left  in 
the  shape  of  novelty,  capable  of  exciting  surprise  or  plea- 
sure. Grotesque  dresses,  barbarous  action,  and  the  invo- 
cation of  "  poetry  run  mad,"  are  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  idle  race — 

"  Whose  ins  and  outs,  no  ray  of  sense  discloses, 
Whose  only  plot  it  is  to  break  their  noses." 

— But  I  really  must  not  proceed  in  this  strain — I  am  stray- 
ing far  from  the  bounds  which  1  had  at  first  prescribed  my- 
self— and  I  am  certain  the  younger  part  of  my  readers  will 
bestow  on  me  the  hateful  appellation  I  wish  so  studiously  to 
avoid — what  shall  I  then  say  ? — Ye  apprentices  and  servant 
maids — ye  lovely  young  ladies,  and  ye  hopeful  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  come  from  your  boarding-schools  to  spend 
Christmas  with  your  kind  and  tender-hearted  mamma's,shall 
I  deprive  you  of  your  long  expected  holiday  ? — Genius 
sublime  of  Pantominia*s  ahoe^  forbid  it ! — I  am  not  so 
cruel : — Your  rattles  may  offend  me,  but  I  can  retire  from 
the  noise,  wishing  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in 
homely  phrase 

*'  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year ;" 

And  I  truly  trust  that  while  you  are  drinking  at  the  foun- 
tain of  pleasure,  3'ou  will  never  taste  those  bitter  waters 
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which  mingle  themselves  with  the  well  of  unhallowed  enjoy- 
ments : — And  I  beg  to  assure  the  lovers  of  this  art,  that  once 
or  so  in  a  season  I  quite  agree  with  them  in  thinking  a 
pantomime  really  a  treat — but — One  fool  they  say / 

Mr.  D'IsRAELi  distinguishes  between  the  Mimi  and  the 
Pantotnimi  of  the  ancients.  "  The  Mimi  were  an  impudent 
race  of  buffoons  who  excelled  in  mimicry,  and  like  our  do- 
mestic fools,  were  admitted  into  convivial  parties  to  enter- 
tain the  guests  ;  from  them  we  derive  the  term  mimetic  art. 
Their  powers  enabled  them  to  perform  a  more  extraordinary 
office ;  for  they  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  fune- 
rals to  mimic  the  person,  and  even  the  language  of  the  de- 
ceased. Suetonius  describes  an  archimimus  accompany- 
ing the  funeral  of  Vespasian.  This  archmime  performed 
his  part  admirably,  not  only  representing  the  person,  but 
imitating,  according^to  custom,  ut  est  mos,  the  manners  and 
language  of  the  living  Emperor.  He  contrived  a  happy 
stroke  at  the  prevailing  foible  of  Vespasian,  when  he  en- 
quired the  cost  of  all  this  funeral  pomp  ? — *  Ten  million  of 
sesterces !' — On  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give 
him  but  a  hundred  thousand,  they  might  throw  his  body 
into  the  Tiber. 

**  The  Pantomiini  were  quite  of  a  different  class.  They 
were  tragic  actors,  and  usually  mute  ;  they  combined 
the  arts  of  gesture,  music,  and  dances  of  the  most  impres- 
sive character.  Their  silent  language  has  often  drawn  tears 
by  the  pathetic  emotions  they  excited : — *  Their  very  nod 
speaks,  their  hands  talk,  and  their  fingers  have  a  voice,* 
says  one  of  their  admirers.  Seneca,  grave  as  was  his  pro- 
fession, confessed  his  taste  for  pantomimes  had  become  a 
passion ;  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that  the  Roman 
knights  should  not  attend  the  pantomimic  players  in  the 
streets,  it  is  evident  that  the  performers  were  greatly  ho- 
noured. LuciAN  has  composed  a  curious  treatise  on  Pan- 
tomimes.(l) 


(1)1  find  the  word  *'  Pantomime'*  could  not  have  been 
anglicised  very  early  in  the  17th  century.  Dr.  Johnson's 
earliest  example  is  from  "  Hudibras" 
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*'  These  Pantomimics  seem  to  have  been  held  in  great 
honour.  The  tragic  and  the  comic  masks  were  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an  Archmime 
and  a  Pantoviitne.  Montfaucon  conjectures,  that  they 
formed  a  select  fraternity. 

*'  The  parti-coloured  hero,  with  every  part  of  his  dress, 
has  heen  drawn  out  of  the  greatest  wardrobe  of  antiquity ; 
he  was  a  Roman  mime.  Harlequin  is  described  with  his 
shaven  head  ;  (rasis  capitihics)  his  sooty  face;  [fuUgine 
faciem)  his  flat  unshod  feet ;  (planipedes)  and  his  patched 
coat  of  many  colours  ;  (tnimi  centunculo.)  Even  Pullici- 
nella^  whom  we  familiarly  call  Punch,  may  receive,  like 
other  personages  of  no  great  importance,  all  his  dignity 
from  antiquit}' ;  one  of  his  Roman  ancestors  having  appear- 
ed to  an  antiquary's  visionary  eye  in  a  bronze  statue  :  more 
than  one  erudite  dissertation  authenticates  the  family  like- 
ness ;  the  nose  long,  prominent,  and  hooked ;  the  staring 
goggle  eyes  ;  the  hump  at  his  back  and  at  his  breast;  in  a 
word,  all  the  character  which  so  strongly  marks  the  Punch- 
race,  as  distinctly  as  whole  dynasties  have  been  featuied  by 
the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon  nose. 

**  The  genealogy  of  the  whole  family  is  confirmed  by  the 
general  terra  which  includes  them  all  ;  Zany,  in  Italian, 
Zanni,  comes  direct  from  Sannio,  a  buffoon  ;  and  a  passage 
in  Cicero  de  Oratore,  paints  Harlequin  and  his  brother, 
gesticulators  after  the  life;  the  perpetual  trembling  motion  of 
theirlimbs,  tlieir  ludicrous  and  flexible  gestures,  and  all  the 
mimicry  of  their  faces  : — *  Quid  enim  potest  tarn  ridicultcm 
quam  Sannio  esse  ?  Qui  ore  vuUu,  imitandii  motibusy  voce, 


**  Not  that  I  think  those  pantomimes. 
Who  vary  action  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art 
Than  those  who  duly  act  one  part." 

Bacon  and  Ben  Jonson  use  the  Latin  from  pantomimi — 
**  There  be  certain  pantomimi,  ihatwill  represent  the  voices 
of  players,"  Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  3.  No.  240.—"  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  old  pantomimi,  they  dance  over  a  distracted  co- 
medy of  Love." — •*  Masque  of  Love's  Triumph,"  &c.  1630. 
M 
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denique  corpore  ridetur  ipso*  ["  For  what  has  more  of  the 
ludicrous  ^vAnSannio  ?  Who  with  his  mouth,  his  face,  imi- 
tating every  motion  with  his  voice,  and,  indeed,  with  all  his 
body,  provokes  laughter."] 

"  The  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  passed  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  Of  fortune.  At  first,  he  was  a  true  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  Mine ;  but,  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  he  degenerated  into  a  booby  and  a  gour- 
mand, the  perpetual  butt  for  a  sharp  witted  fellow  his  com- 
panion, called  Brighella; — the  knife  and  the  whetstone. 
Harlequin  under  the  reforming  hand  of  Goldoni,  became  a 
child  of  nature,  the  delight  of  his  country." 

[To  be  Resumed.'^ 


DRAMATIC  CROSS  READINGS. 


I  shall  smoke  short  cut,  you  smoke  what  you  please. 

Bomhastes  Furioso. 


Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Elliston  entertained  a  select 
party  at — a  cheap  soup  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosemary 
Lane. 


That  beautiful  singer,  Miss  Stephens,  is,  we  have  heard, 
to  make — dreadful  havoc  among  the  unfortunate  Irish  pea- 
santry. 

Miss  Hallandb,  who  now  figures  as  Macheathy  at 
Covent-Garden — is  to]  hold  a  commission  in  the  Horse 
Guards. 

On  Tuesday,  there  was  a  Board  at  the  Treasury,  to  con- 
sider of—"  A  New  Way  To  Pay  Old  Debts,"  and  "  Who's 
Who." 

The  Drama  ;  or,  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine,  for  Ja- 
nuary, price  6d.,  contains — ^300  casks  of  herrings,  80  tubs 
of  Geneva,  and  several  dead  bodies. 


I 
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We  understand  that  the  Proprietor  of  the  West  London 
Ttieatre — is  about  opening  a  butcher's  shop  in  Camaby 
Market. 

On  Monday  last,  the  public  were  gratified  with  the  re- 
appearance of  Mr.  Kean,  who — ran  300  yards  in  fine  stile, 
and  won  a  chemise  decked  with  ribbons. 

G.  F.  Murphy. 


DRAMATIC  ERRORS. 


In  the  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet**  where  the  prince  is  ques- 
tioning Horatio  and  Marcellus,  about  the  ghost,  and  they 
tell  him  it  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  he  says  : — 

"  Then  saw  you  not  his  face  ?" 

To  which  Horatio  replies, 

'*  O  yes  my  lord ; — he  wore  his  beaver  up" 

Here  wearing  the  "  beaver  uf  plainly  signifies  its  being 
so  placed  as  not  to  hide  the  face.  There  is  however  reason 
to  believe,  that  wearing  the  **  beaver  up"  is  the  proper  ex- 
pression for  its  covering  the  face ; — for  in  a  note  on  Mr. 
Macauley's  History  of  England,  Vol.  3,  p.  437,  chap.  5, 
4to,  where  some  authority  is  quoted,  giving  an  account  of 
Lord  Brooke  being  killed,  it  is  mentioned  as  extraordinary, 
because  his  *'  beaver  was  up^  and  he  was  armed  to  the 
knee." — Dr.  Franklin  in  his  tragedy  of  *'  Matilda"  has 
followed  the  historian — 

"  He  wore  his  beaver  up,  nor  could  1  see 
His  face." 


No  man  is  supposed  to  understand  the  passions  incident 
to  humanity  better  than  Otvvay,  yet  few  have  committed 
greater  errors  in  the  expression  of  those  passions.  One  or 
two  instances  taken  from  his  most  admired  works  %vill  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  this  observation.  The  scene  between  Jaf- 
M  2 
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fier  and  Belvidera,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act  of  **Ve- 
nice  Preserved"  is  strangely  managed.  The  lady,  who, 
herself  had  instigated  her  husband  to  give  evidence  against 
the  conspirators,  instead  of  soothing  and  softening  the  an- 
guish of  his  heart,  when  he  flies  to  her  for  comfort,  aggra- 
vates his  distress  to  the  most  agonizing  pitch  by  acquainting 
him  with  the  tortures  M'hich  his  betrayed  Pierre  is  to  suffer. 
And  after  having  displayed  bleeding  bowels,  broken  limbs, 
racks  and  torments,  with  the  utmost  horrors  of  eloquence, 
and  even  goaded  the  wretched  man,  by  asking  him  how  he 
shall  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  all  this,  she  wonders  that 
he  shotild  "  look  so  terribly"  on  her  ! — Is  this  nature  ?  Or 
could  the  vilest  and  most  unprincipled  of  women  have  taken 
a  more  judicious  method  of  driving  a  man  of  sensibility  to 
despair  and  suicide  than  fhe  way  pointed  out  by  the  tender 
and  faithful  Belvidera  ? 


Is  the  cool,  the  indulgent  reply  of  Monimia,  to  the  insult- 
ing, loose,  and  unmanly  speech  of  Polydore  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act  of  *'  The  Orphan"  natural?  What  can  have 
less  resemblance  to  nature  than  the  uncouth  melange  of  po- 
litics, irony,  wit,  and  profligacy,  in  the  last  advice  which 
Acaato  (who  believes  himself  actually  on  the  threshold  of 
death)  seriously  and  soberly  gives  to  his  children  ?  As  to 
the  brutal  and  insolent  treatment  which  the  worthy  and  in- 
offensive but  dependant  clergyman,  meets  with  in  the  same 
play  fi-om  his  patron,  and  his  patron's  visitor,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  it  is  most  certainly  not  to  be  criti- 
cised on,  by  any  means,  as  out  of  nature. 

Otway,  however  was  not  the  only  dramatic  poet  of  emi- 
nence who  could  err  against  nature  and  propriety.  Even 
Farquhar,  might  fall  under  the  same  censure.  The  speech 
which  He  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Archer  in  the  last  scene  of 
**  The  Beaux  Stratagem."  "  And  the  lady  if  she  pleases^ 
may  go  home  with  me"  is  at  once  one  of  the  grossest  viola- 
tions of  deceacy  and  common  sense.  Mrs.  Sulleti,  although 
separated  from  her  husband,  had  still  a  character  to  pre- 
serve: and  to  add  to  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal,  the 
words^are  spoken  in  the  presence  of  her  mother-in-law,  her 
sister-in-law,  and  of  her  own  brother,  Sir  Charles  Freema/i. 
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When  the  opera  of  "  Artaxerxes*  first  came  out,  the  last 
chorus  was  sharply  censured  by  the  reviewers.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  recollected  the  stanza  objecied  to  was  thusj — 

"  Live  to  us,  to  empire  live. 
Great  Augustus  ^  long  m'ay'st  thou 
From  the  subject  world  receive 
Laurel  wreathes  to  grace  thy  brow." 

The  reviewers  justly  remarked  the  great  absurdity  of 
styling  a  king  of  Persia  Augustus,  and  crowning  him  with 
laurel.  However  on  referring  to  Metastatio's  Fi7iale  it 
appeafs  that  the  opera  of  "  /idriano  in  Seriano"  immedi- 
ately follows  "  Artaserse"  in  the  volume  of  his  works 
which  very  properly  opens  with  this  chorus. 

"  Vivi  a  noi,  viviall'  imperio 
Gaude  Augusto,  ed  il  tuo  fonte 
Da  rOriente  prigioniere, 
S'accostumi  al  sacro  alloro." 

The  ingenious  translator  probably  not  liking  Metasta- 
tio's Finale  J  almost  literally  translated  the  first  chorus  of 
the  next  opera  to  supply  its  place. 

**  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them  !" — Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare  has  not  only  shown  human  nature  as  it  acts 
in  real  exigencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  situations  to 
which  it  cannot  be  exposed. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakspeare. 


«  BODKIN." 
Mr.  Drama,  

In  answer  to  the  query  of  your  correspondent "  Shy- 
lock,"  I  beg  to  send  you  the  following,  copied  from  an 
edition  of  "  Steevens  Shakspeare." 

And  am  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Philo  Kban." 
M  3 
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"  A  bodkin  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  small  dagger." 
So  in  the  second  pait  of  the  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,  4  to. 
bl.  let.  1598. 

*'  Not  having  any  more  weapons  but  a  poor  poynada, 
which  usually  he  did  wear  about  him,  and  taking  it  in  his 
hand  delivered  these  speeches  unto  it : — 
*  Thou  silly  bodkin  shall  finish  the  piece  of  work,  &c.  &c.'  " 

In  the  margin  of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  1614,  it  is  said — 

**  Caesar  was  slain  with  bodkins." 

Again  in  Chaucer,  1591  : — 

*'  With  bodkins  was  Ca?sar  Julius 
Murdered  at  Rome  of  Brutus  Crassus." 


«  BODKIN." 

Mr.  Drama,  

In  consequence  of  a  letter  in  your  last  Magazine,  con- 
taining an  illustration  of  the  word  bodkin,  with  a  desire  of 
further  information  as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
taken,  I  presume  to  send  you  my  remarks  on  the  subject, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  they  prove  satisfactory. 

Bodkin  then  is  a  Welch  word,  and  generally  understood 
for  an  instrument  used  by  ladies  in  making  several  parts  of 
their  dresses  ;  for  an  instrument  with  which  hair  is  curled  ; 
it  also  means  a  shoemaker's  awl,  and  an  iron  with  which 
stones  are  excavated  and  polished.  Martin,  in  his  diction- 
aiy  defines  it  to  be  a  pointed  iron.  When  used  for  an  in- 
strument of  death,  it  signifies  a  short  pointed  weapon  such 
as  assassins  cairj'  under  their  cloaks,  and  is  therefore  a  very 
proper  name  for  the  poniards  which  the  conspirators  used 
in  murdering  CiESAR.  In  Popham's  Selecta  Poemata,  Vol.  I, 
page  87,  the  expression  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 

"  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  " 

Is  translated — 

"  Cum  possit  sibi  opem  ferre 
Tenin  cuapide. 

I  am,  sir,  your  indefatigable  servant, 

•'  BAIlBARObSA." 
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THE  SIX  CLASSES  OF  PLAY-GOERS. 

"  Perfect  then  only  deem'd  when  they  dispense 
A  happy  tuneful  vacancy  of  sense." 

Mr.  Drama, 
The  following  I  have  extracted  from  a  periodical  work 
entiled  the  "  Panegj'rist,"  long  since  discontinued,  i  think 
the  remarks  will  amuse  your  readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them  preserved  in  your  work. 

I  am,  &c. 
T.  VV. 

The  editors  of  the  "Panegyrist,"  enter  upon  their  pleasing 
task  with  the  firm  intention  and  sole  view  of  administering 
commendations,  oftellingthe  world  not  to  let  itself  be  bubbled 
by  the  barking  of  literary  curs^-not  to  join  in  the  opinion 
that  the  British  stage  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  either  from  the 
mismanagement  of  its  proprietor,  or  the  degeneracy  and 
want  of  genius  in  authors  who  write  for  it.  No  ! — though  it 
may  appear  new  to  hear  avowed  critics  say  so,  we  do  not 
hesitate  one  moment  in  declaring,  that  never  were  the  the- 
atrical affairs  better  conducted  than  at  this  moment :  never 
were  there  a  swarm  of  authors  more  adequate  to  co-operate 
with  the  vicAvs  of  the  managers  of  the  different  houses. 
What  should  the  conductors  of  the  drama  wish  }  Surely  to 
please  the  greatest  number  of  their  auditors ;  heretofore,  in- 
deed, the  drama  was  regarded  as  a  school  of  morality,  and 
all  the  genius  of  the  age  was  called  forth  to  blend  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  but  now-a-days  managers  are  wiser 
than  to  follow  such  principles,  no — to  please  the  many  is 
their  enlightened  aim,  and  do  not  the  productions  which  are 
now  brought  out  completely  fulfil  Ihfft  end  ?  Are  not  five 
out  of  the  six  classes  who  generally  frequent  the  stage  sent 
away  satisfied  ?  This  is  well  worth  examining,  as  it  must, 
if  proved  to  be  so,  serve  to  silence  those  who  condemn  the 
now-existjng  system.  What  does  the  first  class  come  to  the 
theatre  for  ?  And  of  what  description  of  persons  is  it  com- 
posed.' It  is  made  up  of  the  votaries  of  fashion,  of  the 
belles  and  beaux,   who  neither  tome  to  hear  or  see  the 
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piece,  but  to  show  themselves,  to  flirt  with  one  another,  to 
talk  and  laugh  >  To  these,  nothing  could  be  more  annoy- 
ing than  a  drama,  of  which  the  interest  should  prove  so 
great  as  to  oblige  them  to  keep  silence,  and  against  their  in- 
clinations should  rivet  their  attention.  They  are,  therefore, 
well  pleased  with  the  modern  productions ;  and  thank  hea- 
ven, that  they  are  not  calculated  to  draw  their  thoughts 
away,  either  from  self  admiration,  or  ogling  and  coquet- 
ting. 

The  second  class  are  the  sentimentalists  whom  love  es- 
capes ;  whose  souls  are  thrilled  at  every  high-flown  senti- 
ment, whose  tender  bosoms  pant,  and  whose  beautiful  eyes 
overflow  at  the  sight  of  affecting  or  perilous  situations.  To 
such,  the  cant  of  the  (Jerman  school,  although  really  immo- 
ral, is  but  sentimental  and  sophisticated  jargon ;  to  them  the 
romantic  perils  and  distresses  of  the  melo-dramatic  heroes 
and  heroines ;  and  above  all,  these  fine  groupings  at  the 
ends  of  scenes  and  acts,  which  produce  such  electrifying 
stage  effects,  must  prove  highly  gratifying; — were  they 
natural,  did  they  possess  common  sense,  they  would  no 
longer  please,  but  being  out  of  the  way  and  unexpected, 
they  act  as  a  stimulus  on  those  sensitive  beings  who  love  to 
shed  tears  they  know  not  wherefore,  or  they  care  not  why. 

The  third  class  are  the  Patriots.  These  are  well  satisfied 
with  a  play  if  it  but  possess  violent  invectives  on  the  foes  of 
Britain,  and  a  few  loyal  sentiments  however  hacknied  on  the 
laws  and  our  king,  what  matters  it  whether  they  be  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  British  subject  or  of  an  Arabian  robber(l) 
nothing!  The  patriots  value  not  how  or  when.  To  these 
also  the  drama  of  the  day  must  be  a  source  of  never  failing 
pleasure. 

The  fourth  class  are  the  Gods  and  Goddesses,  a  very  numer- 
ous and  a  very  turbulent  race ;  in  it,  however  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  members  of  the  two  last  mentioned 
classes,  for  many  a  gallery  lass  proves  herself  a  Sentimental- 
ist, wipes  her  eyes,  and  exclaims  to  her  companion — "  Vhy 
Vill  this  here  play  is  very  moving,  it  makes  ron  veep  so ;" 
and  many  a  tailor's  prentice  feels  his  soul  burning  with  a 

(1)  Vide  "  Kais;  or.  Love  in  a  Desert." 
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patriotic  blaze  when  he  hears  the  son  of  China's  En)peror(l ) 
descant  on  the  glories  of  the  British  constitution.  But  be- 
sides the  sentimentalists  and  patriots,  we  find  in  this  class  the 
Gapers,  or  lovers  of  grimace  and  spectacle,  a  vast  tribe  who 
would  not  understand  the  plays  of  former  times,  but  who 
can  gape  at,  wonder,  and  admire  the  pageantry  and  show 
which  now  nightly  crowd  the  scene;  who  can  laugh  at  the  puns 
and  ludicrous  situations,  and  at  the  buffoonery  of  our  comic 
muse.  Must  not  such  as  these  now  quit  their  exalted  sta- 
tions with  most  pleasurable  sensations  at  what  they  h^ve 
both  seen  and  heard  ? 

The  fifth  class  are  the  magazine  and  newspaper  Critics 
and  Reviewers,  and  to  such  the  present  drama  gives  food, 
reputation  and  readers. 

The  sixth  class  then  alone  departs  from  the  scenic  boards 
ungratified.  But  what  need  the  managers  or  authors 
care  ?  that  class  is  very  small  and  insignificant,  for  it  is 
composed  of  heterogenous  beings,  of  strange  capricious 
mortals,  who  cannot  stoop  to  be,  or  think  like  the  common 
herd  of  their  fellow  creatures;  in  brief  it  is  composed  of 
men  of  sense,  of  genius,  wit,  taste  and  erudition.  And  who 
would  mispend  his  time  to  please  so  old-fashioned,  difficult, 
and  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  spare  a  tribe  ? 

SIIAKSPERIAN   INSCRIPTIONS. 

Mr.  DiiAMA, 

Among  the  dead  stock  of  an  antiquary  were  found  these 
curious  pieces  of  antiquity,  **  they  were  originally  taken 
out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Old  King^s  arms  tavern^ 
in  Windsor,  and  the  inscriptions  which  are  on  each  of  them 
were,  as  tradition  saieth,  as  I  do  verilie  beleeve,  written 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond  by  the  verre  men  whose  names 
are  put  under  each  verse.  The  lines  by  Sir  John  Falstaffe 
may  be  meant  to  convey  a  sorte  of  sportive  resentment 
against  his  old  "Companion,  once  Prince  Hall,  (but  at  the 

(I)  Vide  **  7^he  Travellers;  or.  Music's  Fascination"  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  the  modem  style  :  it  indeed  contains  tit 
bits  for  the  sentimentalists,  patriots,  gods,  and  critics,  and 
need  not  disturb  the  modists. 
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time  of  the  glass  being  dated,  become  king,)  for  having 
banished  him  from  his  royal  presence,  tho'  at  first  sighte 
they  seem  only  to  allude  unto  the  signe  of  the  taverne, 
where  they  did  hold  their  merrie  meatings." 

lam,  &c.  T.W. 

**  Kinges  Armis  taveme  at  Windsor,  firste  day  of  Maye, 
A.D.  1414.  Presente, — IJohnFalstaffy  Knight.  Mistress 
Dorothy y  Ned  PoinSy — and  myne  Ancient." 
*'  Onne  Mistress  Dorothy, 

*'  Doll  in  the  Kinp^is  Armes  hath  ofte  times  slept, 
**  And  Doll,  if  you  will  give  her  halfe  a  crowne, 

**  If  from  the  Kingis  Armes  she  would  be  kept, 
**  Will  sleep  in  your's,  or  anie  armes  in  towne." 

"  Falstaff." 

**  On  the  feathers  Mistriss  Dorothy  weareth  in  her 
hatte" 

"  Under  Doll's  feathers,  let  Ich  Dien  bee 
**  I  serve y  we  translate  this. — 

"  I  owne  righte  welle  she  serveth  mee, 
**  And  would  serve  you  I  wisse" 

"  E.  PoiNS." 

**  On  Doll  Tearsheete  her  garters ;  the  mottoe  Honi 
Soit  Qui  Mai  y  pense,  being  worked  with  worsteades 
thereone." 

"  Avaunt  ye  peasant  slaves !  and  see  from  whence 

**  The  mottoe  Honi  Soit,  Qui  Mai  y  pense. — 
**  Dare  of  Doll's  garters  but  to  whisper  eville 
**  With  rapier's  biting  blade  I'll  drive  ye  to  the  dcville  !" 

"  Pistol." 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  THEATRE, 

III  the  time  of  Shakspearey 
By  Edmund  Malone,  Esq. 


The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  While  some  part 
of  the  audience  entertained  themselves  with  reading,  and 
playing  at  cards,  others  were  employed  in  less  refined  occu- 
pations J  in  drinking  ale,  or  smoking  tobacco ;  with  these. 
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and  nuts  and  apples,  tbey  were  furnished  by  male  attendants, 
of  whose  clamour,  a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  James  I., 
loudly  complains.(l)  In  1633,  when  Prynne  published 
his  **  Histriomastix"  women  smoked  tobacco  in  the  play- 
houses, as  well  a?  men. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  began  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,   (2)  and  the  exhibition  was  sometimes 


(1)  " Prithee,  what's  the  play  ? 

" I'll  see't  and  sit  it  out  whate'er. — 

Had  fate  fore  read  me  in  a  crowd  to  die ; 
To  be  made  adder-deaf  \if\t\i  pippin  cry." 
Notes  from  Blackfriars,  by  H.  Fitz-JeoffeRY,  1617. 

(2)  "  Fuscus  doth  rise  at  10,  and  at  11 

He  goes  to  Gyls,  where  he  doth  eat  till  oncj 

Then  sees  a  play. " 

Epigrams  by  Sir  JohnDAViEs,  no  date,  but  printed  about 
1598. 

Others,  however,  were  actuated  by  a  stronger  curiosity, 
and  in  order  to  secure  good  places,  went  to  the  theatres 
without  their  dinners.  See  the  prologue  to  "  The  Unfor- 
tunate Lover's"  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  first  per- 
formed at  Blackfriars  in  April  1638  : 


You  are  grown  excessive  proud. 


Since  ten  times  more  of  wit  than  was  allowed 
Your  silly  ancestors  in  20  year. 
You  think  in  two  short  hours  to  swallow  here. 
For  they  to  theatres  were  pleased  to  come, 
Ere  they  had  dinedy  to  take  up  the  best  room  ; 
There  sat  on  benches,  not  adom'd  with  mats. 
And  graciously  did  vail  their  high  crown'd  hats 
To  every  half  dressed  player  as  he  still 
Through  hangings  peep'd  to  see  the  galleries  fill. 
Good  easy  judging  souls,  with  what  delight, 
They  wou'd  expect  a  jig,  or  target-fight ! 
A  furious  tale  of  Troy,  which  they  ne'er  thought. 
Was  weakly  writ,  if  it  were  strongly  fought ; 
Laugh'd  at  a  clinch,  the  shadow  of  a  jest, 
And  crj'cd,  *  A  passing  good  one  J  protest*  " 
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finished  in  two  hours.  (1)  Even  in  1667,  they  commenced 
at  three  o'clock.  (2)  About  30  years  afterwards,  (in  1696,) 
theatrical  entertainments  began  an  hour  later. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  anciently,  as  at 
present,  seem  to  have  been  various;  some  going  in  coaches; 
others  on  horseback,  and  many  by  water.  (3)      To  the 

From  the  foregoing  lines,  it  appears  that  anciently,  places 
were  not  taken  in  the  best  rooms  or  boxes,  before  the  repre- 
sentation. Soon  after  the  restoration,  this  practice  was 
established.  See  a  prologue  to  a  revived  play  in  "  Coveyit 
Gir den  Drollery,  1672. 

**  Hence  'tis  that  at  neiv  plays  you  come  so  soon, 

Like  bridegrooms  hot  to  go  to  bed  e're  noon  ; 

Or  if  you  are  detained  some  little  space. 

The  stinking  footman  s  sent  to  ktep  your  place  ; 

But  if  a  play's  revived,  you  stay  and  dine. 

And  drink  till  three,  and  then  come  dropping  in." 

Though  Sir  John  Da  vies,  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
mentions  one  o'dock,&s  the  hour  at  which  plays  commenced. 
The  time  of  beginning  the  entertainment  about  11  years 
afterwards,  [1609]  seems  to  have  been  later  ;  for  Decker, 
in  his  "^  Guls  Hornebooke"  makes  his  gallant  go  to  the 
ordinary  at  two  o'clock,  and  thence  to  the  play. 

When  Ben  Jonson's  "  Magnetic  Lady"  was  acted 
[in  1632]  plays  appear  to  have  been  over  sA  Jive  o'clock. 
They  probably  at  that  time  did  not  begin  till  between  2  and 
3  o'clock.. 

(1)  See  the  prologue  to  "  King  Henry  VIII,"  and  that  to 
**  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

(2)  See  the  "  Demoiselles  Alamode"  by  Flecknoe,  1667. 
**  \st'  Actor.  Hark  you,  hark  you,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 
"  2nd.  Actor.  Why  to  the  Theatre,  'tis  past  three   o  clock 

and  the  play  is  ready  to  begin." 

After  the  restoration,  (we  are  told  by  old  Mr.  Cibber,) 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  ladies  of  quality,  to  carry 
Mr.  Kynaston  the  actor,  in  his  female  dress  after  the  play, 
in  their  coaches  to  Hyde  Park. 

(3)  In  the  year  1613,  the  company  of  watermen  petitioned 
His  Majesty  '*  That  the  players  might  not  be  permitted  to 
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Globe  playhouse,  the  company  probably  were  conveyed  by 
water,  to  that  in  Blackfriars ;    the  gentry  went  either  in 

have  a  playhouse  in  London  or  in  Middlesex,  within 4  miles 
of  the  city  on  that  side  of  the  Thames."  From  Taylor's 
**  True  Cause  of  the  Watermens'  suit  concerning  Play  en, 
and  the  reasons  that  their  playing  on  London  side,  is  their 
[i.  e.  the  Watermens']  extreme  hindrance"  We  learn 
that  the  Theatres  on  the  bank-side,  in  Southwark,  were 
once  so  numerous,  and  the  custom  of  going  thither  by 
water  so  general,  that  many  thousand  watermen  were 
supported  by  it.  As  the  book  is  not  common,  and  th« 
passage  contains  some  anecdotes  relative  to  the  stage  at 
that  time,  I  shall  transcribe  it. 

'*  Afterwards"  [i.  e.  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year 
1596]  says  Taylor,  who  was  employed  as  an  advocate  in 
behalf  of  the  watermen — "  the  players  began  to  play  on 
the  Bank-side,  and  to  leave  playing  in  London  or  Middlesex 
for  the  most  part.  Then  there  went  such  a  great  concourse 
of  people  by  water,  that  the  small  number  of  watermen 
remaining  at  home,  [the  majority  being  employed  in  the 
Spanish  war] ,  were  not  able  to  carry  them,  by  reason  of  the 
Court,  the  terms  and  the  players,  and  other  employments, 
so  that  we  were  enforced  and  encouraged,  hoping  that  this 
golden  stirring  world  would  have  lasted  for  ever,  to  take 
and  entertain  men  and  boys,  which  boys  are  grown  men, 
and  keepers  of  houses  ;  so  that  the  number  of  watermea 
and  those  that  live  and  are  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the 
only  labour  of  the  oar  and  scull,  betwixt  the  bridge  of 
Windsor  and  Gravesend,  cannot  be  fewer  than  forty 
thousand;  the  cause  of  the  greater  half  of  which  multitude 
hath  been  the  players  playing  on  the  Bank-side ;  for  I  have 
known  3  companies,  besidesthe  bear  baiting  at  once  there, 
to  wit  the  Globe,  the  Rose,  and  the  Swan. 

"  And  now  it  hath  pleased  God  in  this  peaceful  time 
[from  1604  to  1613],  that  there  is  no  employment  at  the 
sea,  as  it  hath  been  accustomed,  so  that  all  those  great 
numbers  of  men  remains  at  home,  and  the  players  have  all 
(except  the  kings  men)  left  their  usual  residence  on  the 
Bankside,  and  do  play  in  Middlesex,  far  remote  from  the 
Thames  ;  so  that  every  day  in  the  week  they  do  draw  unto 
N 
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coaches,  (1)  or  on  horseback ;   and  the  common  people  on 
foot.  (2) 
Plays  inthetime  of  King  James  I.  (and  probably  afterwards) 

them  3  or  4000  people^  that  were  used  to  spend  their  monies 
by  water. 

"  His  Majesties  players  did  exhibit  a  petition  against  us, 
in  which  they  said  our  suit  was  unreasonable,  and  that  we 
might  as  justly  remove  the  Exchange,  the  walkes  in 
Paules,  or  Moorfields,  to  the  Bank-side,  for  our  profits,  as 
to  confine  them." 

This  affair  appears  never  to  have  been  decided.    **  Some 

(says  Taylor)    have  reported  that  I  took  bribes  of  the 

players  to  let  the  suit  fall,  and  to  that  purpose  I  had  a 

supper  of  them  at  the  Cardinal'' s  Hat,  on  the  Bank-side*" 

Works  of  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  p.  171,  edit.  1633. 

(1)  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Garrard  to  Lord  Strafford, 
dated,  Jan.  9,  1633-4;  Strafford's  Letters,  Vol.  1,  p. 
175. — "  Here  hath  been  an  order  of  the  Lords  in  Council 
bung  up  in  a  table  near  Paul's  and  the  Black  Fryars  to 
command  all  that  resort  to  the  playhouse,  there  to  send 
away  their  coaches,  and  to  disperse  abroad  in  Paul's 
Church-yard,  Carter  Lane,  the  Conduit,  in  Fleet-street, 
and  other  places,  and  not  to  return  to  fetch  their  company ; 
but  they  must  trot  a  foot  to  find  their  coaches; — 'twas  kept 
very  strictly  for  2  or  3  weeks,  but  now  I  think  it  is  dis- 
ordered again." — It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
this  was  written  above  40  years  after  Shakspeare's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  Theatre.  Coaches  in  the  time  of 
J^ueen  Elizabeth,  were  possessed  but  by  very  few.  They 
were  not  in  ordinary  use  till  after  the  year  1605. 

See  Stowe's  A7i7iaVs,  p.  867. 

(2)  In  an  Epigram,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank,  are  ridiculed  for  presuming  to  imitate  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  riding  to  the  Theatre. 

**  Faustus,  nor  lord,  nor  knight,  nor  wise,  nor  old. 

To  every  place  about  the  town  doth  ride ; 
He  rides  into  the  fields,  plays  to  behold. 

He  rides  to  take  boat  at  the  water  side." 

Epigrams,  printed  at  Middleburgh,  about  1598. 
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appear  to  have  been  performed  every  day,  at  each  theatre, 
during  the  winter  season,  (1)  except  in  the  time  of  L<ent, 
when  they  were  not  permitted  on  Sermon  days,  as  they 
were  called,  that  is  on  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  nor  Oh  the 
other  days  of  the  week,  except  by  special  licence  :  which, 
however,  was  obtained,  by  a  fee  paid  to  the  master  of  the 
revels.  In  the  summer  season,  the  stage  exhibitions  were 
continued,  but  during  the  long  vacation,  they  were  less 
frequently  repeated.  However  it  appears,  from  Sir  Henry 
Herberts,  M.S.  that  the  King's  Company  usually  brought 
out  two  or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe  every  summer. 

Though  from  the  want  of  newspapers,  and  other  periodi- 
cal publications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily  circulated 
in  former  times,  as  at  present,  our  ancient  Theatres  do  not 
appear  to  have  laboured  under  any  disadvantage  in  this 
respect ;  for  the  players  printed  and  exposed  accounts  of 
the  pieces  that  they  intended  to  exhibit,  (2)  which,  however. 


(1)  See  Taylor's  Suit  of  the  Watermen,  &c.  Works, 
p.  171  :  *'  But  my  love  is  such  to  them,  [the  players]  that 
whereas  tiiey  do  play  but  once  a  day,  I  should  be  consent 
they  should  play  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  The  players  have 
all  [except  the  King's  men]  left  their  usual  residence  on 
the  Bank-side,  and  do  play  in  Middlesex,  far  remote  from 
the  Thames,  so  that  every  day  in  the  week  they  draw 
4000  people.  Sac"— Ibid. 

(2.)  "  They  use  to  sett  up  their  billes  upon  postes  some 
certaine  days  before,  to  admonish  the  people  to  make 
resort  to  their  Tlieatres,  that  they  may  therebye  be  the 
better  furnished,  and  the  people  prepared  to  fill  their 
purses  with  their  treasures." 

See  '*  Treatise  against  Idleness,  vaine  playes  and  inter- 
ludes," (no  date.) 

The  antiquity  of  this  custom,  likewise  appears  from  a 
story  recorded  by  the  Water  Poet,  under  the  head  of  IFit 
and  Mirth.  **  Master  Field,  the  player,  riding  up  Fleet- 
street  at  a  great  pace,  a  gentleman  called  him  and  asked 
him  what  play  was  played  that  day.  He  being  angry  to  be 
stayed  on  so  frivolous  a  demand,  answered  that  he  might 
see  what  play  was  played  upon   every  potte.     I  cry  your 
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did  not  contain  a  list  of  the  characters,  or  the  names  of  the 
actors,  by  whom  they  were  represented.  (10) 

The  long  and  whimsical  titles,  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  copies  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  were  undoubtedly 
written  by  booksellers,  or  transcribed  from  the  play-bills  of 
the  time.  They  were  equally  calculated  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  idle  gazer,  in  the  walks  at  St.  Paul's,  or  lo 
draw  a  crowd  about  some  vociferous  Antolycus,  who  per- 
haps, was  hired  by  the  players  thus  to  raise  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  modest  Shakspeare,  who  has  more  than  once  apolo- 
gized for  his  "  untutored  lijies"  should  in  his  M.SS.  have 
entitled  any  of  his  dramas  "  moste  excellente  and  pleasa?ite" 
performances,  (11.) 

mercy,  said  the  gentleman,  I  took  you  for  a  poste,  you  rode 
so  faste. — ^Taylor's  fFo'/is,  183. 

Ames,  in  his  "  History  ojf  Printing"  p.  342,  says  that 
James  Roberts,  [who  published  some  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas]  printed  bills  for  the  players. 

It  appears  from  the  following  entry  on  the  stationers 
books,  that  even  the  right  of  printing  play-bills,  was  at  one 
time  made  a  subject  of  monopoly. 

**  Oct.  1587,  John  Charlewood,  lycensed  to  him  by 
the  whole  consent  of  the  assistants,  the  onlye  ymprinting 
of  all  manner  of  billes  for  players.  Provided  that,  if  any 
trouble  arise  herebye,  then  Charlewood  to  beare  the 
charges." 

(10)  This  practice  did  not  commence  till  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  I  have  seen  a  play-bill,  printed  in 
1697,  which  expressed  only  the  titles  of  the  2  pieces  that 
were  to  be  exhibited,  and  the  time  they  were  to  be  repre- 
sented. Notices  of  piays  to  be  performed  on  a  future  day, 
similar  to  those  now  daily  published,  first  appeared  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  "  iSpccfa/or,"  in  1711.  In  these 
early  theatrical  advertisements  our  author  is  always  styled 
**  the  immertal  Shakspeare."     Hence  Pope  : 

"  Shakspeare,  whom  you  and  every  playhouse  billy 
Style  the  divi?iej  the  matchless,  what  you  will." 

(1 1)  For  further  information  respecting  the  customs  of 
the  ancient  Theatres,  Vide,  Vol.  1,  pages  8, 19,  62,  70,  73, 
244,  284. 
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THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 


—We  dare  with  truth  commend 
The  decent  Stage,  as  virtues  natural  friend. 
Tho'  oft  debased  with  scenes  prophane  and  loose, 
No  reason  weighs  against  its  proper  use. 
Though  the  lewd  priest,  his  sacred  function  shame, 
Religions  perfect  law  is  still  the  same." 

Lloyd's  "  Actor" 

KING'S  THEATRE. 

Jan.  12. — Le  Nozze  Figaro — Pandore  [1st  time.] 
Tlie  season  commenced  this  evening  very  auspiciously.  \ 
The  opera  was  cast  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  the  only  new 
appearance  wasthatof  SignoraCARADOZi,  her  first  perform- 
ance on  any  stage.  She  performed  the  part  of  Cherubino  and 
was  well  received.  The  new  ballet  (by  Anatole  the  new 
ballet  master)  consists  of  one  act,  and  contains  a  variety  of 
mythological  incident  heightened  by  allegorical  inven- 
tion. 

Prometheus  having  made  some  men,  and  being,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother,  anxious  to  infuse  vitality  into 
them,  is  conducted  by  Minerva  into  the  hall  of  the  assem- 
bled" gods,  and  steals  the  eternal  fire  from  the  altar. 
Jupiter,  enragetl,  determines  on  his  punishment.  Vulcan 
has  formed  a  female  figure,  Pajidore ;  Jupiter  imparts 
life  to  it,  and  requires  the  gods  and  goddesses  each  to 
bestow  gifts.  The  woman  being  thus  celestially  endowed, 
is  to  descend  to  earth.  Jupiter  commissions  her  to  deliver 
a  box  to  Prometheus  fraught  with  evils  designed  for  his 
punishment.  He  receives  it,  and  prognosticating  the 
contents,  declines  to  open  it.  His  brother  Epimetheus 
meeting  Pandore,  and  being  enamoured  of  her,  and  chained 
to  her  with  a  band  of  flowers  by  a  sportive  Cupid,  yields 
to  their  joint  and  solicitous  curiosity,  and  opens  the  box. 
Flames  instantly  flash  upwards,  and  a  crowd  of  demons, 
representative  of  the  savage  passions,  rushes  in.  The  men 
made  and  now  rendered  vital  by  Prometheus  fall  out  in 
deadly  contention,  while  the  fiends  cither  mix  mth  or' 
N  3 
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view  the  havoc.  Prometheus  being  chained  by  the 
daemons  to  a  rock,  is  released  by  Hercules^  and  shuts  the 
fatal  box.  The  storm  of  evil  being  exhausted,  Cupid  and 
Hope  appear,  and  promise  comfort  to  mankind.  They  are 
conducted  to  the  groves  of  Idalia,  and  the  scene  closes 
with  a  general  divertisement  and  spectacle.  Some  of  the 
groupings  are  admirable,  especially  those  of  the  Graces  by 
themselves,  and  then  with  the  Nymphs  and  Hores  before 
Jupiter;  in  which  all  that  is  supremely  beautiful  in  the 
reliefs  of  Grecian  sculpture  was  set  off,  vivis  formis. 
Another  excellent  grouping,  with  suitable  action,  fell  out 
from  the  strife  of  the  new-made  mortals,  aggravated  by  the 
intermeddling  demons. 

The  piece  introduced  four  new  dancers,  of  whom  it  is 
only  necessary  at  present  to  notice  Anatole,  the  new  bal- 
let-master, and  Mad.  Anatole.  He  is  a  performer  of 
great  power  and  agility,  and  presents,  in  his  most  active 
feats,  a  graceful  and  quiet  adjustment  of  the  form.  Mad. 
Anatole  has  a  very  perfect  dexterity  of  pedal  motion  and 
presence ;  a  repose  of  gracefulness  in  her  most  nimble  evo- 
lutions. Her  style  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  that  of  the  captivating  Noblet,  to  whom  also  she 
bears  in  figure  and  action  considerable  resemblance.  She 
performed  Pandora^  and  seemed  to  carrj'  her  conquest  over 
Epimetheus  by  the  sway  of  irresistible  loveliness.  The  sce- 
nery is  very  imposing,  both  on  account  of  its  artificial  sj-len- 
dour  and  its  classic  adornments.  The  hall  of  the  Gods  and 
the  Idalian  groves,  are,  with  the  exception  of  some  forma- 
lities of  Grecian  architecture  in  the  latter,  designed  in  a  spi- 
rit highly  beautiful  and  poetic. 

22.—IlBarone  Di  Dotsheim. 

The  plot  of  this  new  Melo-drama  runs  thus  :-^The  young 
Baron,  [CURiONi]  having  fallen  into  disfavour  with  the 
king,  is  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  be  kept  in  the  castle  of  the  Go- 
vernor. He  there  encounters  v^»i«/ia,  [Madame  Campo- 
Rese]  who  has  been  in  a  pi  evious  interview,  though  unknown 
captivated  with  him.  His  bondage  is,  of  course,  very 
pleasant ;  but  Frederic  [Cartoni]  passes  that  way,  and  dis- 
covers the  happy  state  of  his  prisoner's  captivity.  The 
Baron  is  cortdemned  to  forego  his  privilege  near  the  king  in 
the  action  about  to  ensue;  he  makes  his  escape  from  the 
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close  confinement  to  which  he  is  doomed,  and  has  the  good 
fortune  to  stay  the  flying  forces  oi  Frederic ^  rally  them  back 
to  the  forlorn  battle,  and  secure  the  victory,  himself  being 
unknown.  He  finally  escapes  through  the  intercession  of 
his  mistress,  his  friend  Brandt y  [Ambrogetti]  and,  above 
all,  when  duly  explained,  his  own  gallant  senaces  in  the  af- 
fair, the  sentence  of  ignominious  death  which  had  fallen  on 
him  for  breaking  prison. 

Signor  Cartoni  is  new  to  this  stage.  He  has  neither 
figure  nor  face  ;but  he  has  a  tolerable  good  bass  voice.  He 
was  well  received,  and  sustained  his  part  creditably  through- 
out. Of  Madame  Camporese,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
she  sang  with  spirit,  fine  taste,  and  gi-eat  execution.  Ca- 
RiONi  was  very  respectable.  The  other  performers  acquit- 
ted themselves  excellently  well  in  all  their  parts.  Ambro- 
getti crowded  new  laurels  into  his  wreath.  He  made  a  per- 
fect and  whimsical  original  of  the  old  devoted  soldier  and 
fnQVidi  Brandt.  His  solicitation  of  the  king  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  the  pardon  of  Carlo^  was  a  scene  of  very  rich  hu- 
mour, and  provoked  considerable  laughter.  But  it  was  no- 
thing to  the  overflowing  and  honest  glee  in  which  he  recites 
the  battle  deeds  of  his  favourite  hero,  and  so  checks  the  pur- 
pose of  the  king  in  condemning  him  to  death  for  disobe- 
dience of  orders.  Of  a  like  pleasantry  was  his  sly  shaking 
of  hands  with  the  prisoner  before  the  remittance  of  his  sen- 
tence, whereby  he  sought  to  convey  to  him  an  intimation 
that  he  was  in  no  danger,  notwithstanding  he  was  marching 
to  execution,  the  king  being  present. 

We  have  not  seen  an  opera  upon  which  so  much  excel- 
lent new  scenery  has  been  bestowed  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  six  new  scenes,  all  of  very  choice  design,  and 
equally  happy  execution.  One  of  them,  which  represents 
the  fortress  and  heights  defended  by  Carloy  has  a  very  fine 
perspective. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances^  with  Remarks. 


January    10. — Secrets  Worth   Knowing — Coronation — 
Monsieur  Tonson . 
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11. — Othello — No  Song  no  Supper. 

12. — Secrets  Worth  Knowing — Review ;  or,  the  Wagt 
of  Windsor. 

14.— Macbeth— Ibid. 

15. — The  Pirate  [1st  time] — Modem  Antiques. 

Tliis  piece  so  closely  follows  the  novel,  that  it  would  be 
needless  for  us  to  detail  the  plot.  The  parts  were  all  well 
sustained.  Mrs.  West  was  an  admirable  Noma,  Mr. 
Cooper's  personation  of  Cleveland^  is  a  most  favourable 
specimen  of  his  talent  on  the  stage.  His  assumption  of  the 
character  is  exact,  faithful,  and  spirited.  Madame  Vestris 
and  Miss  Cubitt  made  the  most  of  the  music  assigned  to 
them,  which,  together  with  the  chorusses,  contains  some 
respectable  composition?.  The  scenery  is  very  excellent, 
particularly  the  opening  scene  with  the  raging  sea,  which 
swallows  the  Pirate's  vessel.  It  suggests  to  the  mind  of 
the  spectator,  the  celebrated  one  in  the  *'  Antiquary."  The 
sea-fight  was  well  represented.  A  masque  with  the  ancient 
island  broad  sword  dance  as  described  in  the  hovel,  was 
given.  It  seems  to  contain,  like  the  anciently  derived  rites 
of  some  of  the  festivals  described  by  Plutarch,  many  allu- 
sions to  the  fortunes  of  the  early  islanders,  the  exact  origin 
of  which  might  with  difficulty  be  traced,  though  the  cere- 
monies were  sufficiently  pertinent  to  prove  their  analogy  to 
some  circumstances  belonging  to  the  first  settlers.  All  the 
aid  which  could  be  derived  from  the  talents  of  the  painter, 
the  machinist,  and  the  musician,  has  been  liberally  bestowed 
on  the  piece—  and  we  must  say,  the  most  dramatic  incidents 
and  situations  of  the  story  have  been  interwoven  in  its  tex- 
ture.    It  was  successful. 

It). — The  Pirate — Piisoner  at  Large. 

17. — Ibid — Three  Weeks  after  Marriage — Coronation. 

18. — Macbeth — Monsieur  Tonson. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances ^  with  Remarks. 

Note. — ^The  new  Pantomime  has  been  acted  every  even- 
ing. 
January  7th. — Beggar's  Opera — ^Two  Pages. 
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Miss  Hallande  played  Mackeath  for  the  first  time,  and 
did  wonders.  She  is  beyond  compare  the  greatest  female 
singer  who  has  yet  attempted  the  character.  The  power  of 
her  professional  acquirements  was  enforced  accordingly. 

Her  execution  of  "  When  the  heart  of  a  man"  was  the 
most  perfect  yet  witnessed  on  the  London  stage,  and  her 
style  in  going  through  the  medley  at  the  conclusion,  is  with- 
out any  parallel  in  the  art.  She  played  with  more  effect, 
and  sung  with  a  more  distinct  and  determined  style  than  in 
any  of  her  feminine  characters. 

Of  Miss  Stephens,  who  resumed  her  duties  for  the  sea- 
son, as  Polly y  it  would  be  needless  to  say  any  thing  in  at 
tempt  to  satisfy  the  public  beyond  the  remark  that  she  ap- 
pears to  be  in  good  health,  and  sang  in  the  full  plenitude  of 
voice  and  good  taste.  She  was  repeatedly  encored  in  her 
music,  and  on  one  occasion,  f^'*  Oh  !  Polly  !  you  might  have 
toyed  and  kissed")  twice. 

8. — ^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — 9. — Comedy  of  Errors 
— 10. — Exile — 11. — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

A  Mrs.  Boyle,  a  lady  of  some  little  celebrity  on  the  pro- 
vincial boards,  made  her  first  appearance  as  Julia.  She 
played  and  sang  the  part  with  spirit  and  judgment,  and  her 
performance  was  applauded. 


MINOR  DRAMA. 


SURREY  THEATRE. 

Jan.  7. — ^The  Pirate;  or,  the  Wild  Woman  of  Zetland. 

Mr.  DiBDiNwith  that  praise-worthy  celerity  which  cha- 
racterises all  his  movements  on  the  Dramatic /e/rf  of  battle, 
has  again  been  before-handed  with  his  competitors — and 
given  us  from  the  new  novel  of  "  the  great  unknown," 
(exactly  on  the  day  fortnight  from  its  publication), — 
another  very  admirable  Drama,  and  which  bids  fair  to  rival 
his  celebrated  piece — *'  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian." 
A  production  embracing  an  extensive  range  of  characters, 
not  very  closely  or  necessarily  connected  with  each  other, 
and  chiefly  occupied  in  the  narrative  of  adventures,  extending 
through  a  long  course  of  years,  presents  innumerable  (we 
had^almost  said  insurmountable)  difficulties  to  the  Drama- 
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list ;  and  where  the  striking  incidents  are  both  few,  and 
occurring  at  remote  intervals  from  each  other,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  will  naturally  arise  in  the  selection, 
and  their  interest  mil  be  much  weakened,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed,  by  the  impossibility  of  compressing  the  action 
of  the  piece,  within  a  period  of  time  sufficiently  contracted 
for  powerful  dramatic  effect.  These  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  career,  have  been  successfully  encoimtered  by  Mr. 
DiBDiN,andhe  has  displayed  great  ingenuity  by  his  adoption 
of  the  principal,  and  most  interesting  situations  into  his 
drama.  He  has  introduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  cha- 
racters into  the  composition,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  using  the  text  of  the  novelist,  wherever  it  could  well 
be  adopted,  and  therefore  although  the  speeches  and  trans- 
actions are  of  necessity  much  compressed  yet  the  person- 
ages stand  together  with  a  strong,  and  original  vigour,  and 
the  incidents  are  well  developed. 

The  parts  were  all  excellently  well  sustained,  and  al- 
though there  have  been  a  few  defections  in  Mr.  Dibdin's 
regiment  since  last  season,  by  the  desertion  of  Huntley, 
FiTZWiLLiAivi,  Miss  Taylou  and  Miss  Copeland,  yet 
much  has  been  added  to  the  theatrical  stock,  and  some 
genuine  talent  has  been  gained.  Mrs.  Glover  gave  a  most 
admirable  personation  of  the  Wild  Woman,  Noma  of 
the  Fitful  Head,  and  displayed  uncommon  skill,  and  dis- 
crimination by  the  vigorous  and  effective  manner,  and  em- 
phasis with  which  she  poured  forth  the  sybilisms  of  this  second 
Meg  Merrilies.  The  Scenes  in  which  she  appeared  to  the 
greatest  advantage  were — the  kitchen  of  Triptolemits' 
Yellowley,  in  which  she  allays  the  storm;  that  in  which 
she  discloses  herself  to  Young  Mertoun ;  and  in  the  cell 
where  she  releases  the  -pirate  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bengough 
was  very  impressive  in  Mertotm;  and  young  Chapman  as 
Mordaunt,  his  son  gained  much  and  deserved  applause, 
particularly  in  the  scenes  where  he  throws  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  newly  found  parent,  and  where  he  brings  Clevc 
land  safely  to  shore,  after  his  shipwreck.  Mr.  Finn 
gave  a  spirited  portraiture  of  the  gay  and  gallant  pirate 
Cleveland.  Herring  sustained  the  part  of  Yellowlet/y 
the  scholastic  farmer,  and  threw  as  much  humour  into 
it  as  could  possibly  be  admitted.  He  introduced  Mr.  T. 
Dibdin's  song  of  **  /  was   Yorkshire  too,"  which  he  sang 
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excellently,  and  was  encored.  He  appears  to  be  a  great 
favourite  at  this  house.  Wyatt  as  Snaelsfoot,  the  pedlar, 
was  very  characteristic,  and  Mr.  Salter  as  the  superannu- 
ated poet,  Claud  Halcro  (who  conceives  every  one  will 
admire  his  jokes  or  "  little  anecdotes,"  as  much  as  himself, 
and  is  perpetually  repeating  them  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
occasionally  interlarding  them  with  aUusions  to  ^^  Glorious 
John"  [Dryden]  whom  he  once  saw  in  London,  at  the 
Wit's  Coffee-house,)  was  also  highly  amusing.  The  three 
last  named  characters,  greatly  enlivened  the  piece.  Mr. 
GoMERY  as  Lieutenant  Bmice ;  Mr.  Ridgvvay,  as  Lieut. 
FleteheVi  and  Mr.  Clifford  as  Magnus  Troil  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  they  played  most  excellently,  and  by  their  exer- 
tions greatly  contributed  to  the  general  effect.  The  sis- 
ters Minna  and  Brenda^  were  very  interestingly  repre- 
sented by  Miss  R.  Adcock  and  Miss  Jonas,  although 
there  was  but  little  for  them  to  do.  Mrs.  Brooks  as 
Miss  Barbara  Yellowley  gave  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the 
Scotch  spinster.  Her  demeanour  on  being  dressed  up  in 
the  clothes  stolen  by  Snaelsfoot^  from  the  wreck  pleased  us 
mightily.  Mrs.  Brooks  certainly  enacts  these  kind  of 
characters  to  a  hair.  We  have  her  Mrs.  Macgillicuddtj 
in  the  *'  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  "  now  fresh  in  our  recollec- 
tion. Miss  Bence  as  Swartiia  must  also  receive  her  due 
share  of  praise :  her  dress  was  highly  characteristic,  and 
her  acting  perfectly  agreed  with  our  notions  of  the  old 
house-keeper.  The  Scenery,  which  is  entirely  new,  de- 
servos  particular  mention  and  applause,  more  immediately 
that  part  of  it,  which  consisted  of  rocky  and  aquatic  views. 
These  were  beautifully  executed.  The  storm  and  ship- 
wreck, the  sea-fight,  and  burning  of  the  Pirates  vessel  were 
also  well  represented.  The  piece  was  received  with  high 
acclamations,  and  has  since  been  repeated  to  fashionable 
and  overflovring  audiences. 

28. — Sir  Arthur  ;  or.  The  Irish  Chieftain. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Melo-Drama's  we 
have  witnessed  for  a  length  of  time.  The  late  period  of 
the  month  ^/^  which  it  has  been  produced  reduces  us  to  the 
necessity  of  being  very  concise  in  our  account  of  it. 

The  plot  is  founded  on  the  times  of  Uie  Oliverian  Inter- 
regnum, and  consists  of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Hifir 
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Arthur,  [Bengough],  an  Irish  Chief,  devoted  to  the  Royal 
Cause,  frooi  the  snares  laid  for  him  by  the  Parliamenta- 
rians.    He  has  been  privately  married  to  Elle7i   [Mrs. 
Fearman],  (without  the  consent  of  her  parent)  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lady  Tyrone  [Miss  Poole],  whose  family  are  of 
opposite  political  principles  to  those  defended  by  the  knight, 
and  to  whom  it  appears  he  is  personally  unknown.     Ed- 
rmtnd  [Chapman],  the  brother  of  Ellen,  takes  up  arms  in 
the  caiise  of  the  Parliament,  and  encounters  Sir  Arthur, 
with  whom  he  combats ;  he  is  wounded,  and  falls ;  but  the 
knight,  pitying  his  youth,  generously  spares  his  life,  and 
being  pursued  on  all  sides,  is  obliged  to  fly.     He  enters  the 
house  of  Lady  Tyrone,  and  begs  for  preservation  from  his 
enemies,   although  a  friend  to  the  Royal  Cause.     Lady 
Tyrone,  with  the  generosity  inherent  in  noble  minds  grants 
him  his  request,  and  conceals  him  in  a  private  closet.    Soon 
after  young  Tyrone  is  brought  in  fainting  from  the  loss  of 
blood.     He  describes  the  enemy  he  had  fought  with,  and 
relates  with  warmth  the  noble  conduct  of  his  foe.     His 
mother,  from  his  representation,  easily  recognizes  in  the 
fugitive  her  son's  opponent.    The  enemy  in  pursuit  enter 
the  house,  and  from  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  lady, 
suspect  that  the  knight  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Waterford  [CliffoiId],  orders  a  strict  watch  to 
be  kept  on  the  outside.     Sir  Arthur  enters  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and   a  discovery  takes  place.     By  a  stratagem  of 
Edmund's  he  escapes  from  the  danger  which  threatens 
him.  JPhe  house  is  burnt  in  revenge  by  the  Oliveriaus, 
and  Lady  Tyrone  and  Edmund  are  ari'ested  for  aiding  and 
concealing  a  traitor.     In  the  mean  time  the  chief  regains 
the  woods,  where  the  royal  party  are  in  ambush.     Captain 
Barebones  [Wyatt],   and  his  detachment,  having  Lady 
Tyrone  and  Edmund  in  custody,  crossing  the  forest,  are 
met  by  the  Royalists ;  a  fierce  contest  ensues,  in  which  the 
former  are  defeated.   Young  Tyrone  is  at  the  point  of  fall- 
ing beneath  an  adversary's  sword,  when  his  sister  Ellen 
rushes  in,  gives  him  a  loaded  pistol,  he  fires,  and  deprives 
his  enemy  of  life.    The  denouement  hastens  to  its  conclu- 
sion ;  Ellen  and  Sir  Arthur  are  forgiven  by  Lady  Tyrone, 
»nd  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  made  happy. 

Such  is  a  mere  trifling  sketch  of  this  excellent  drama. 
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Our  remarks  upon  the  actors  must  be  brief;  indeed  they 
can  only  be  a  tissue  of  praises  and  commendations.  Mr. 
Chapman  actually  astonished  us  by  a  display  of  powers 
we  did  not  think  he  could  have  laid  claim  to.  His  action 
was  vigorous  and  energetic  in  the  extreme,  and  one  speech 
in  particular,  called  down  three  distinct  rounds  of  applause. 
In  fact,  his  whole  performance  was  received  with  the  most 
distinguished  approbation,  and  we  gladly  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  our  high  opinion  of  this 
meritorious  and  improving  young  actor.  Mr.  Bengough, 
as  Sir  Arthur,  Wds  highly  respectable ;  and  Herring,  as 
the  honest-hearted  Irish  peasant,  Pat  Mulligan,  excited 
many  a  genuine  peal  of  laughter  by  his  unconscious  Hiber- 
nicisms.  His  brogue  was  also  exceedingly  good.  Miss 
PooLE,  as  Lady  Tyrone,  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  Captain  Samp- 
S071,  Mr.  Jackson,  as  CorporalJabez,  and  Mr.  Ellis,  as 
Private  Ebenezer,  were  highly  excellent ;  and  Mrs.  Fear- 
man  made  an  interesting  Ellen.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  Wyatt  ? — His  personation  of  Captain  Barehones,  was 
really  so  comic — so  ludicrous — and  yet  so  sanctified— so 
Puritanical,  and  his  dress  was  so  admirably  in  character, 
that  we  can  but  bestow  on  him  a  hundred  times  told  tale — 
our  most  hearty  '*  com-men-da-ti-on.'*  We  think  those 
who  have  heard  his  droll  manner  6f  pronouncing  words 
similar  to  the  above,  will  not  fail  to  remember  it  for  a 
long  time.  An  Irish  Lilt  introduced  in  the  first  scene, 
was  well  executed,  and  a  combat  between  Chapman  and 
Ridgway,  was  a  stage  struggle  of  much  spirit  and  dex- 
terity. The  scenes  were  new  and  well  painted,  and  the 
piece  was  given  out  for  repetition  amidst  the  loudest  ap- 
plauses we  ever  heard  in  a  theatre. 


COBOURG  THEATRE. 


This  house  commenced  its  winter  season  on  the  2f)th  of 
December,  with  one  or  two  new  pieces : — a  novelty  in  this 
country  was  also  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  This  was  the 
adoption  of  a  Looking  Glass  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
drop  curtain,  and  it  certainly  presents  a  somewhat  splen- 
did appearance — although  the  glass  on  the  evenings  wc 
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have  visi'.ed  the  theatre,  has  been  very  dull.  It  measures 
on  the  surface  36  feet  in  heighth,  and  32  feet  in  width,  and 
is  composed  of  63  pieces  or  compartments,  which  are  put 
together  with  very  nice  care  and  art,  and  is  said  to  be  of  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  five  tons!  (Query!)  The  machi- 
nery for  its  construction  and  suspension,  (query,  if  sus-- 
pended)  was  invented  by  Mr.  Cab  an  el,  the  architect  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  gold  frame  work,  by  Mr.  Kelly.  The 
use  of  this  gewgaw,  we  really  cannot  discover — for  orna- 
ment it  cannot  be  designed,  as  it  is  exhibited  but  for  three 
for  our  minutes  the  whole  evening — and  so  far  from  answer- 
ing the  purposes  of  a  Drop  Curtain .,  it  is  not  even  that  once 
Itt  down  in  sight  of  the  audience.  Although  it  has  '*  reflect- 
ed crowded  houses  since  its  first  exhibition,"  it  also  re- 
Jlects  the  manager's  silliness  in  producing  such  a  ridiculous 
bauble,  and  that  of  the  audience  in  paying  their  money  to 
see  it.  It  may  be  termed,  as  many  stupid  erections  of  old 
have  been,  which  have  displayed  their  founders  want  of 
sense — **  Glossop's  Folly."  Plowever,  the  manager  seems 
to  have  gained  his  end — for  he  has  doubtless  replenished  his 
treasury,  which  was  previously  certainly  in  a  very  sinking 
state. 

*'  The  Temple  of  Death  !"  followed  for  the  first  time. 
This  production,  "  which  has  electrified  all  Paris !"  we  are 
happy  to  say,  has  not  had  that  effect  upon  us,  although  we 
must  confess,  the  title  somewhat  astounded  us.  But  for 
our  own  parts,  we  candidly  acknowledge  we  never  saw  such 
a  collection  of  monstrous  absurdities  amassed  together  in 
one  piece.  But  H.  M.  Milner,  \_Esq^  who,  we  really 
think  capable  of  better  things,  seems  to  conceive  any  thing 
willsuitthe  palatesof  the  refined  Dangles  of  Lambeth  Marsh. 
It  maybe  expected,  that  we  should  give  some  little  sketch  of 
the  plot — but  from  its  representation,  this  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  do;  we  therefore  compress  the  following  pro- 
gramme from  the  "  Cobourg  Gazette"^  published  under  the 
immediate  sanction  of  the  stage-manager,  for  mthout  such 
an  aid,  our  darkness  never  would  have  been  enlightened. 

Edric,  [Huntley]  having  saved  the  life  of  ^rfo^ff,  [Miss 
Watson]  the  daughter  of  Gotheric,  King  of  Denmark, 
[Cordell]  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the  haughty  Gondi- 
mar.  Prince  of  Norway  [Rowbotham]  they  become  mu- 
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tually  enamoured  of  each  other,  and  are  prirately  united. 
They  fly,  but  are  overtaken,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country,  the  lady  is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  her  husband  to  death  :  through  the  kind  offices 
of  Harold,  the  bard,  [T.  P.  Cooke]  he  escapes,  and  flies  to 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  rises  to  high  distinc- 
tion.    At  the  opening  of  the  piece,  Edric,  and  his  squire 
Bladand,  [Beverley]  arrive  privately  in  search  of  Harold 
to  obtain  tidings  of  his  wife,  and  land  at  the  spot  where  her 
tomb  stands,  and  he  learns  that  the  general  report  is,  that 
she  has  been  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Gondimar,  as- 
sisted by  Harold,  in  order  that  every  obstacle  impeding  his 
intended  aim  at  the  throne,  might  be  removed.  Edric  soon 
after  meets  with  Harold,  who  recognizes  him  as  his  long 
lost  friend,  and  acquaints  bim,  thaXGandimar,  fearing  lest  a 
father's  love  should  triumph  in  the  breast  of  Gotheric,  had 
sworn  the  death  of  Edwa,  and  had  prepared  a  poisoned  cup, 
which  he,  {Harold)  was  to  administer.  This  plan  he  defeats 
by  secretly  conveying  her  to  the  cave  of  Zoranda  [Miss  Tay- 
lor] who,  horror-struck  at  the  atrocity  of  Gondimar,  con- 
ceals her  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  subterranean  passes 
of  the  Temple  of  Death  :  whither  Harold  conveys  Edric. 
Here  the  happiness  of  the  fond  pair  is  interrupted  by  the 
news  that  Gondimar  has  discovered  their  retreat,  and  is  at 
liand — when  Harold,  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs  from 
Gondimar,  snatches  Edric' s  dagger,  and  plunges  it  into  his 
own  arm,  then  seizes  Edric,  and  calls  in  Gondimar  and  his 
guards,  acquainting  them  how  he  had  discovered  the  trai- 
tor, and  shews  his  wounded  arm  to  attest  his  sincerity. 
Gondimar  in  exultation,  orders  Edric  to  execution.     Ha- 
rold, however,  does  not  desert  them — he  places  the  lady, 
dressed  as  a  centinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  royal  tent  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  herself  and  Edric.     But  Gondimar  who 
has  destined  that  night  for  the  completion  of  his  designs  on 
the  crown,  has  infused  a  sleepy  potion  into  the  liquor  given 
to  the  centinels,    Edwa  falls  into  the  snare,  and  Gondimar 
plunges  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  sleeping  monarch, 
then  rushing  forth,  exclaims  "  'Tis  done,  and  I  am  king  1" 
The  groans  of  Gotheric  awaken  Edwa,  who  flies  to  the  tent, 
discovers    the  horrid    deed,  and  screaming,  falls  sense- 
less on  the  body  of  her  father.    Her  cries  alarm  the  guards 
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GoiiJimar  accuses  her  of  the  murder,  and  she  is  confined  in  the 
cells  ofthetempleof  £fe/ainthesame  dungeon  asherhushand. 
By  a  stratagem  of  Harold's,  Edric  escapes  in  the  dress  worn 
by  her  as  centinel,  and  she  remains  attired  in  his  helmet  and 
cloak.  Gondimar  is  now  crowned  in  the  temple  of  Hela 
' — news  arrrives,  that  Harold,  together  with  the  condemned 
centinel,  are  at  the  head  of  French  troops,  and  advance  with 
hasty  strides  Gondimar  orders  the  traitor  Edric  to  instant 
death.  Edwa  is  conducted  in,  robed  in  his  habiliments. 
He  discovers  the  deceit — she  denounces  him  as  the  assassin 
Zoranda  produces  the  dagger  with  which  the  murder  had 
been  committed,  which  is  recognised  to  be  the  same  as  the 
one  given  him  by  Harold,  when  wounded  in  the  cavern.  At 
this  moment,  JSi^ric  enters  with  his  troops — the  royal  guards 
are  beaten  off — Gondimar  drags  Edwa  up  the  steps  of  the 
temple  to  sacrifice  her — E^ric  rushes  to  her  rescue — the 
spectre  of  the  murdered  King  rises — Gondimar  falls  into  the 
arms  of  Death,  who  strikes  him  with  his  dart,  and  he, 
with  part  of  the  temple,  sinks  in  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  remarks  on  the  actors  must  be  brief.  Mr.  Huntley 
was  energetic  in  Edric.  Mr.  Cooke  played  the  generous 
Harold  with  much  spirit.  Beverley  was  extremely  comic 
as  the  squire,  and  Miss  Taylor,  who  can  play  nothing  ill, 
g  gained  great  applause  as  Zoranda.  Rowbotham,  in  Gon- 
dimar, far  exceeded  our  expectations ;  andCoRDELL,  as  the 
King,  was  as  gloomy  and  sepulchral  as  ever.  We  have  seen 
Miss  Watson  to  greater  advantage.  An  admirable  combat 
by  Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Bradley,  and  a  pretty  dance 
termed  in  the  bills  an  "  Athenian  hallet"  are  introduced — 
but  what  the  ancient  Scandinavians  could  possibly  know  of 
Athenian  dances,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Of 
the  Scenery,  we  cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  unlimited  ap- 
probation, particularly  the  first  scene — A  Terrace,  with  dis- 
tant View  of  the  Temple — The  Roy  ailment — A  subterranean 
Cell  under  tlie  Temple,  and  the  last  scene — Interior  of  the 
Temple  of  Hela — ^the  sinking  of  which,  in  a  shower  of  fire, 
was  admirably  managed. 
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DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 

We  trust  the  accompanying  portrait  of  that  eminent  ac- 
tor, Mr.  Young,  will  prove  highly  acceptable  and  satisfac- 
tory to  our  numerous  readers ;  it  is  taken  from  an  undoubted 
likeness  in  that  gentleman's  possession — and  to  his  kindness 
we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  original. 

Several  letters  have  been  returned  to  the  post-office,  in 
consequence  of  being  unpaid.  The  following  arrived  too 
late  in  the  month  for  insertion  : — Lines  to  Miss  Copelandy 
by  W.H.C. — Critique  on  SardanapaluSy  T.  W. — On  the  in- 
troduction of  Horses  at  C.  G.  T.,  by  Equus. — Flores  His- 
trionicee,  No.  2, — and  York  Theatricals. 

We  owe  apologies  to  Philo  Keanj — Juvenis;  Titus  ; 
T.  W.  &c. ,  for  the  non- insertion  of  their  favours — they  are 
not  forgotten. — The  plans  of  B.  H.,  and  W.  M.  M,,  will  be 
acted  on  by  degress — Cassio's  information  is  not  correct. 
He  is  therefore  in  the  language  of  '*  Coriolanus,"  a 

"  Measureless  liar  !" 

The  corrections  of  T.  W.  shall  be  attended  to. — The  com- 
munication of  T.  D.  has  been  inserted  in  so  many  publica- 
tions, that  we  cannot  spare  room  for  it  at  present. — An  Ama- 
teur may  obtain  the  prints  he  mentions  at  the  publisher's, 
price  Is.  6d.  each. — Anecdotesy  by  Critic  us,  are  already  in 
our  possession. — Antiquarius  must  send  us  more  of  the 
article. — We  are  obliged  to  S.  Q.  R.  for  his  information — 
and  as  the  piece  in  question  is  a  forgery,  we  shall  not  fill  up 
our  pages  with  a  disquisition  on  the  subject. — An  Informer 
is  thanked  for  his  note — we  guessed  the  letters  all  came  from 
the  same  quarter. — We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from 
Cheltenham. 

intended  for  insertion. 
Macreadyy  H.  K.^3fadame  Vestris,  K. — On  females 
enacting  male  characters y  H.  J. — Oratoriosy  T.  W. — Dra- 
matic Reflectory  No.  4,  Mr.  Dalby. — Shaksperianoy  Dra- 
matisty  and  Essay  on  Melo-DramOy  Mr.  Creed. — Theatri- 
cal Epigrams, "  C." — OnShakspeare,  L.  F.  N.-— 2\)  Barry 
Cornwally  Mr,  Dalby. 

under  consideration. 
Titus.— Bobby  Buskin. — Remarks  on  Johnson* s  opinion 
ofPlayerSy  by  Robert. — Private  Theatres^  by  Catamaran. 
— And  Amateur  Actors,  by  Goosequill. 
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**  Behold  !  how  West  can  paint  the  lover's  pain, 
What  various  passions  animate  her  frame  ; 
Her  colour  fades,  she  faints  in  tender  lays, 
Her  pulse  beats  languid,  and  her  sense  decays; 
Then  in  a  rapid  tide  of  passion  tost, 
Her  weak  tongue  falters,  and  her  voice  is  lost; — 
Again  her  soul  revives,  her  breath  returns. 
Again  she  shivers,  and  again  she  burns ; 
Each  hearer's  bosom  feels  her  various  care, 
Warm'd  by  her  flame,  or  chill'd  by  her  despair." 

Delacouiit. 


It  has  been  obsen'ed,  that  all,  but  more  especially  female 
dramatic  talent  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  that  there  are  no 
instances  of  great  female  merit  on  the  stage.  But,  in  this 
position,  we  can  by  no  means  coincide — for,  in  ouropin  i,Qa 
that  so  far  from  being  scarce,  our  good  actresses  are  ey,^n, 
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more  numerous  than  our  good  actms ;  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  attain  to  a  higher  point  of  excellence  than  is 
within  the  reach  of  male  talent.  Their  adherence  to  nature 
is  much  more  strict,  and  the  vivacious  irregularity  of  their 
performances  is  far  beyond  the  study  and  labour  of  man- 
kind. In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we  need  only  bring  forward 
the  names  of  Kelly,  Davison,  Booth,  Foote,  Orger, 
Chaiterlev,  Edmiston,  Brunton,  Bunn,  Macauley, 
Glover,  and  the  present  subject  of  consideration.  How 
these  ladies  may  admire  so  sweeping  a  condemnation,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  certainly,  he  who  could  with  so  much 
gallantry  deal  it  out,  must  have  been  possessed  of  neither 
eyes.,  earsy  nor  understanding. 

In  Mrs,  West,  we  perhaps  view  the  very  best  tragic  ac- 
tress of  the  present  day — she  is  possessed  of  great  genius, 
and  has  by  close  application  and  study,  cultivated  that  genius 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence — awd  her  performances 
may  be  ranked  as  very  little,  (if  any)  inferior  to  those  of 
Miss  O'Neill.  The  whole  appearance  of"  t/tis  divine per- 
fection  of  a  woman"  is  most  admirably  adapted  for  tragic 
expression — and  "  her  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  de- 
clare absolute  rule."  She  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
])rury  Lane  boards,  in  the  character  oi  Desdemona,  and  we 
then  hailed  her  as  a  most  promising  actress — nor  have  our 
expectations  been  disappointed — she  has  since  that  time  been 
progressively  ascending  to  the  summit  of  excellence,  and  has 
now  attained  that  eminence  from  which  nothing  can  displace 
her.  The  character  oi  Desdemona  has  usually  been  played 
by  any  pretty  puppet,  this  lady,  however,  raised  it  to  its 
proper  rank,  and  gave  it  that  interest  which  it  so  justly  re- 
quires. This  character  is  a  lover,  it  is  true,  but  her  love 
tor  Othelloy  built  upon  esteem,  though  it  may  be  as  lasting, 
is  not  violent,  as  that  irresistible  passion  which  bears 
down  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  sets  reason,  caution,  and 
the  world  at  naught,  when  placed  in  competition  with  its 
desired  object.  Desdemona  s  love  is  a  mild  steady  flame, 
which  fills  her  whole  heart  —but  has  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing itself  by  any  heroical  sacrifices  ;  and  though  the 
torments  of  Othello  commence  early  in  the  play,  she  re- 
ceives no  hint  of  them  till  quite  the  latter  end ;  even  then 
her  only  feeling  is  grief  at  his  anger,  and  a  confused  wonder 
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after  the  cause,  with  which  she  is  not  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed, till  death  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  violent  work- 
ings of  rage  or  indignation.  Thus,  though  there  is  a  suc- 
cession of  varpng  sensations,  there  are  none  carried  to  any 
extraordinary  height;  yet  there  are  certainly  few  perform- 
ances which  demand  a  more  skilful  supporter.  The  great- 
est praise  of  Mrs.  W.,  is,  that  she  does  not  "  overstep  the 
modesty  of  nature"  thus  in  her  representation  of  the  cha- 
racter, there  is  no  turgid  attempt  at  sublimity,  but  a  chaste, 
corrected  vein  of  feeling  is  the  leading  and  most  prominent 
feature.  But  if  we  were  much  pleased  with  her  in  Desde- 
mana,  in  Behidera{l)  she  proved  herstflf  the  possessor  of 
talents  of  the  brighest  order — she  presented  us  with  a  pictui-e 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  virtuous  wife,  in  which  vigour  and  de- 
licacy were  felicitously  blended.  Her  alarm  and  distraction, 
on  being  delivered  to  the  conspirators,  were  expressed  with 
energy  and  nature — and  in  the  scene,  in  which  she  is  desert- 
ed by  Jajjier,  she  was  entitled  to  the  same  praise.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  she  replied  to  the  charge  *'  Jf^ou/d  she  have 
e'er  betrayed  her  Brutus  ? — No — For  Brutus  trusted  her" 
was  most  just  and  forcible  ;  her  sudden  start  and  exclama- 
tion at  '*  How  parting y  parting  /" — the  exquisite  tenderness 
of  her  supplications,  and  the  despairing  look  and  tone  with 
which  she  utters  '*  Ohmypoor  heart, when  wilt  thou  break  !" 
and  the  rapturous  joy,  with  which  she  turns,  on  hearing  her 
husband  return,  and  rushing  into  his  arms,  were  excellent ; 
and  in  her  mad  scene  she  was,  if  possible,  greater.  The 
manner  in  which  she  repeated  the  words  '*  For  ever,"  thril- 
led the  whole  house  i  nor  was  the  last  scene  less  effective, 
particularly  during  the  recital  of  the  death  of  JaJJier  :  the 
frantic  vagueness  of  her  attention,  the  wildness  of  her  look, 
the  quivering  of  her  lip,  and  the  scream  of  hori*or,  when  the 
light  broke  in  upon  her  mind,  carried  tragic  horror  to  its 
highest  pitch.    The  dying  scene  which  followed,  was  likc- 


(1)  It  was  on  her  performance  of  this  character,  that 
Mr.  Stkphen  Ke.mble  expressed  his  highest  approbation, 
and  piil)Ucly  declared,  that  since  the  performance  of  his  cele- 
brated sister,  he  had  never  beheld  such  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  histrionic  talent. 
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wise  terribly  faithful.  In  the  whole  of  these  efforts,  sLe 
displays  such  equal  excellence,  that  to  ask  in  which  portion 
of  the  performance  she  was  most  to  be  admired,  would  only 
be  to  demand  which  particular  feature  of  the  character  was 
in  itself,  most  worthy  of  admiration.  She  performed  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Hermione  with  increased  claims  to  public  ap- 
probation, andprolu.ed  some  good  points  in  the  insigrni- 
licant  character  of  Tar(fiinia.  In  Ladi/  Anne,  she  was  per- 
fectly successful,  though  the  part  is  quite  unworthy  of  her 
g-enius.  In  Mrs.  Beverley,  (particularly  in  the  3rd  act)  she 
is  highly  interesting ;  it  is  One  of  those  exquisite  touches  of 
pathos  that  insinuates  itself  through  the  tlnobbing  pulses  of 
every  heart,  and  entirely  subdues  an  auditorj'.  Her  deli- 
very of  the  words,  "  He  has  no  mistress,"  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  once  heard  it,  nor  the  agonizing 
shriek  with  which  she  leaves  her  husband's  body  on  her  final 
exit.  In  her  portraiture  of  Mrs.  Haller,  that  "  miserable 
victim  of  wanton  guiU,"  she  was  exquisitely  natural,  more 
especially  in  the  interview  with  her  husband ;  here  every 
heart  beat  responsive  to  her  sorrow — every  bosom  panted 
with  eagerness  to  see  her  restored  to  peace,  to  happiness — 
and  every  one  exulted  in  the  embrace  that  sealed  her  for- 
^veness.  The  graceful  lady  like  Portia,  is  also  one  of  her 
happiest  delineations; — the  beauty  of  her  declamation  has 
here  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  to  advantage — and 
whoever  has  heard  her  delivery  of  the  speeches  in  the  judg- 
ment scene,  will  readily  acknowledge  her  superiority  in  this 
character  over  every  rival.  She  recites  the  celebrated 
aprostophe  to  mercy,  exquisitely. 

Her  performance  oi  Jane  Shore,  only  adds  another  proof 
to  the  njany  we  have  already  mentioned,  that  this  lady 
possesses  tragic  powers  of  the  highest  order.  The  tone  of 
deep  feeling  which  pervades  this  part,  was  admirably  pre- 
served, and  forcibly  sustained — nor  could  we  in  any  part  of 
the  play  have  desired  any  improvement.  The  remorse,  the 
resignation,  the  deep  silent  woe  and  final  exhaustion  of  the 
unhappy  Shore,  were  pourtrayed  in  a  manner  fully  coinci- 
dent with  our  own  conception.  In  Lady  Townley  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Freelove,  ["  Day  after  the  Wedding"^  she  de- 
lighted us ;  an  interesting  countenance,  a  fine  figure  and 
harmonious  voice,  are  great  qualifications  for  these  charac- 
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ters.  Mrs.  Wesf  possesses  these  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  adds  to  them  grace,  ease,  sprightliness,  elegance,  and 
feeling.  Indeed,  we  think  few  can  surpass  her  in  the  higher 
walks  of  comedy.  It  is  precisely  of  that  school  which  we 
have  most  admired,  where  the  judgment  is  uniformly  per- 
mitted to  hold  its  chastening  curb  upon  the  imagination, 
and  where,  in  all  the  torrent  of  humour  and  comic  effect, 
the  actress  never  loses  sight  of  the  lady — indeed,  she  is  per- 
fectly qualified  for  as  high  a  station  in  the  temple  of  Thalia^ 
as  she  has  long  held  in  that  of  Melpomene. 

It  is  a  glaring  act  of  injustice  to  this  lady,  to  fix  her  in 
such  paltry  melo-dramatic  characters,  as  Angelinay  ia 
**  Love  makei  a  Man" — Miss  Anagon,  in  *'  Wanted  a  Wife'" 
— "  Pocahontas ;  or,  the  Indian  Princess"—'^'  Jew  of 
Ltibeck" — *'  Heroine" — and  fifty  others  of  the  same  con- 
temptible nature.  These  feeble  parts  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  her  unquestionably  great  talents,  and  we  trust  she  will 
in  future  know  and  estimate  her  own  talents  better  than  to 
suflFer  herself  to  be  placed  in  pitiful  characters  like  those 
just  mentioned,  and  which  even  a  second-rate  actress  would 
have  disdained. 

Her  Juliet  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  performance ;  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  her  love  in  the  first  garden-scene,  was 
not  only  fraught  with  fervent  feeling,  but  with  that  delicacy 
of  tone  and  manner,  which  forms  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 
Her  despair  when  she  learned  her  husband  was  banished, 
and  the  cold  vacant  gaze  with  which  she  rose  from  her  grave 
were  admirable :  she  exhibited  a  striking  picture  of  her  appre- 
hended terror  in  the  vault  of  her  ancestors,  and  the  highly 
poetical  descriptive  speech  with  which  she  drinks  the  friar's 
opiate,  was  given  with  fine  theatrical  skill.  In  the  varied 
characters  of  Cordelia,  Imogen  ["  Bertra7n"]  Adelgithamidi 
Julia,  ["  Montalto"]  she  was  also  eminently  successful— 
nor  must  we  forget  her  admirably  pathetic  representation 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  tender  virtuous  Cora. 

Our  best  wishes  attend  Mrs.  West,  whom  we  consider  a 
most  charming  actress,  and  an  extremely  valuable  ornament 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  She  is  still  in  the  very  pride  and 
blossom  of  youth,  and  has  many  improvable  years  yet  to 
look  forward  to — what  expectations,  therefore  may  we  not 
form  of  her  future  greatness,  when  time  shall  have  added 
o  3 
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experience  to  her  other  mighty  qwalifications,  and  have  given 
her  a  still  wider  scope  for  the  display  of  her  truly  exalted 
talents.  We  have  all,  even  the  youngest  of  us,  seen  ^  finer 
tragic  actress,  but  there  is  no  one  now  on  the  stage  who 
possesses  half  h^r  merit ;  and  her  overwhelming  excellence 
in  several  of  her  performances  has  been  such,  as  fully  to 
justify  us  in  availing  ourselves  of  the  exclamation  used  by 
old  QuiN  on  Mrs.  Bellamy's  unexpected  success — "  Thou 
art  a  charming  creature^  and  the  true  spirit  is  in  thee." [I) 

Mrs.  W.  West  is  a  native  of  Bath,  in  which  city  she  first 
inade  her  appearance  in  the  character  of  3fiss  Hardcastle  ; 
from  her  childhood  she  evinced  great  talent  and  love  for 
the  drama.  The  wonderful  success  of  a  relation  in  the  per- 
son of  the  late  lamented  George  Frederick  Cooke,  wa^ 
enough  to  awaken  the  dormant  dramatic  energies  which 
might  have  existed  in  any  of  his  family,  and  stimulate  them 
to  the  full  and  public  exercise  of  their  peculiar  powers.  Her 
father  had  also  a  great  admiration  for  the  histrionic  art, 
having  been  a  performer  in  Bath  some  time  before  the 
birth  of  his  daughter,  tinder  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Miss  Cooke  should  have  imbibed  a  passion 
fot"  the  stage.  Her  success  at  Bath  was  as  great  as  deserv- 
ed ;  in  the  summer  she  visited  the  Cheltenham  Theatre, 
where  she  sustained  the  characters  of  the  Widow  Cheerly^ 
Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Toivnlfi/,  &c.,  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess. Her  talents  were  considered  to  be  at  that  tinie  decid- 
edly comic  ;  but  on  her  performing  a  tragic  part,  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  critics  of  Cheltenham  as  ranking  far  above 
her  comic  efforts.  Mrs.  C.  Kkmble  being  there  at  the  time, 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  through  the  medium  of  this 
amiable  and  accomplished  actress,  Miss  Cooke  came  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  appeared  on  the  28th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  in  the  character  of  Desdemuna,  which  per- 
formance was  crowned  with  success.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  managers  to  have  brought  forward  Miss  Cooke  to  the 
public  in  the  character  of  Juliet.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  applause  she  had  received,  fear  prevailed,  and  she  de- 
clined attempting  the  part.  Hence  her  powers  were  permit- 
t(t;d  to  be  buried  in  comparative  obscurity  :  the  consequence 

■^^1^  8*66  Fabry's  criiici'din^  bnthe  actors  of  the  day. 
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was,  that  at  tl.e  expiration  of  lier  engagement.  Miss  CooKfe 
^ent  to  Edinburgh,  and  having  in  some  measure  conquered 
h^r  fears,  made  her  debut  as  Juliet,  which  she  performed 
ten  nights  in  immediate  succession.  During  her  residenc'6 
in  Edinburgh,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  West,  who  wa« 
ajso  a  membor  of  the  Edinburgh  company,  at  which  place 
Ihey  remained  until  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  Siddons,  (pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre.)  Mr.  jtnd  Mrs.  West  then  accepted 
an  offer  from  the  Bath  proprietor,  where  they  performed 
for  three  seasons.  In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble 
sent  an  offer  to  Mrs.  West,  tb  sustain  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  tragedy  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  she  accepted. 
From  peculiar  circumstances,  which  then  existed,  she  wafe 
obliged  to  forego  her  intention  of  making  her  second  metro- 
politan debut  in  thfe  character  of  Juliet,  a  lady  having  ap- 
peared in  that  part  a  night  or  two  before.  Mrs.  W^est  was 
constrained  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  Desdemona,  after 
which  she  was  put  in  posession  of  that  throne  of  tragic  ex- 
cellence which  she  has  since  filled  with  such  peculiar  ability. 


MR.  YOUNG, 

[^Resumed  from  page  112.] 

According  to  our  promise,  we  not^  restittie  our  observa- 
ttbns  on  the  acting  of  Mr  Young;  His  pdffotmance  of 
Ihe  character  of  Pierre,  is  justly  celebrated  :  and  here 
it  may  perhaps  not  be  unappropriate  if  We  make  a  slight 
comparison  between  his  conception  of  the  part  with  those 
of  Kemble  and  Cooke;  for  we  shall  find  his  Pierre 
has  much  more  apparently  the  merit  of  being  what  the  au- 
thor intended,  than  that  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
actors.  Cooke  made  Pitrre  a  man  of  the  wbrld,  *'  a  sty, 
slow  circumspective  villain"  Brave,  indeed,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  honest  as  far  as  his  friend  was  concerned,  but 
his  good  qualities  were  thrown  so  much  into  the  back 
ground,  that  he  appeared  in  the  hands  of  Cooke  rather  to 
exult  in  the  prospect  of  his  personal  revenge,  than  in  the 
Success  of  the  pretended  cause  of  general  safety  and  the 
public  good.  Kemble,  on  the  contrary,  gave  us  a  poitraJt 
of  an  high,  haughty,  and  unaccommodating  patriot — a  very 
Brutus — leaving  us  to  acroimt  as  well  as  we  could  for  his 
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union  with  such  blood-thirsty  villains  as  Renault^  and  those 
who  could  support  his  meditated  butcheries.  Mr.  YoungU 
conception  is  different  from  both  these  :  he  gives  us  the 
portrait  of  a  man,  reduced  by  his  wrongs  to  join  the  schemes 
of  others — himself  intending  well  and  acting  nobly ;  not  dis- 
tinguishing, however,  between  the  value  of  the  end,  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  means.  His  Pierre  is  a  gallant  unsuspect- 
ing soldier ;  impetuous  and  rash  in  his  conduct,  but  brave 
and  honest  in  his  nature ;  seduced  by  appearances,  but 
holding  fast  his  personal  dignity,  in  the  wreck  of  liis  policy 
and  in  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  The  commanding  well  mo- 
dulated voice  of  Mr.  Young,  gives  him  so  decided  a  supe- 
riority in  declamation,  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  his  success  in  those  scenes  where  it  is  requisite ;  yet  we 
must  point  out  his  interview  with  Jaffier^  his  presence  at  the 
senate,  and  his  anger  when  Jaffier  would  stay  him  after  he 
is  ordered  to  prison,  as  passages  where  he  united  the  great- 
est variety  of  manner  with  the  most  just  and  impressive 
action. 

His  personation  of  Beverley^  may  be  also  reckoned  as 
one  of  his  perfect  performances.  It  is  sustained  throughout 
in  a  manner  which  does  his  judgment  the  highest  honour. 
There  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  this  character ;  it  is  to  exhi- 
bit the  same  feelings  throughout,  and  to  continue  the  inter- 
est increasing,  until  the  final  close ;  to  mark  the  varying 
gradations  of  misery  and  despair  so  nicely,  that  nothing 
may,  in  any  instance,  be  given  to  the  audience  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  scenes  which  may  be  afterwards  needed  to  com- 
plete the  higher  effect.  This  Mr.  Young  performs  in  a  su- 
perior degree.  We  can  neither  anticipate  any  action,  tone, 
or  emphasis ;  yet  are  inevitably  compelled  to  confess  the 
propriety  and  excellence  of  all.  May  it  produce  the  effect 
such  skill  deserves — may  those  who  are  yet  untainted,  be 
taught  to  avoid  this  dreadful  source  of  misery,  and  may 
those  "Gamesters  who  have  heard  with  composure  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  their  practices,  tremble  at  the  afflic- 
tions of  Beverley,  and  resolve  to  avoid  his  fate  !"  Mr. 
Young  plays  old  Prosper o  with  much  feeling  and  great  pro- 
priety. The  character  of  Hastings,  in  '*  Jane  Shore,"  is 
well  sustained — but  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  his  talents ; 
as  is  also  the  roeJo-dramatic  part  of  Daran,  m  the  **  Exile." 
His  Richard  III.  is  superior  to  Macready's,  and  only  in- 
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ferior  to  Kean's.  "The  Richard  of  Kean  is  tlie  Richard 
of  tradition,  of  history,  of  Shaksi'eare,  of  the  departed 
Cooke.  ,'  Mr.  Young's  is  a  fine  painting,  and  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  the  art  of  colouring:  a  work  of  fancy." 

We  hare  nott^  riin  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Young's  varied  performances;  indeed,  since  he  became  a 
member  of  a  London  establishment,  his  range  of  business 
has  perhaps  equalled  ariy,  certainly  exceeded  most;  and 
the  greatest  gratification  we  can  experience,  is  to  add  our 
voice  to  that  of  an  admiring  public  in  the  well-earned 
praise  of  merit  so  great  as  Mf.  Yolng's. 

Mr.  Young  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  surgeon  in  Fen- 
church-street,  und  was  born  January  10th,  1777:  he  re- 
ceived his  education  under  an  eminent  private  tutor,  and 
when  about  nine  years  of  age  was  taken  to  Copenhagen  by 
a  Danish  physician,  who  had  been  some  time  in  London, 
for  professional  improvement.  After  a  year  he  returned 
with  the  same  gentleman,  who  had  contracted  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  his  aunt.  He  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he 
continued  three  years,  and  finished  his  education  at  Mer-' 
chant  Taylor's  School.  At  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in  a' very 
resjjectable  counting-house  in  the  city,  but  being  at  this 
period  stage-struck,  after  an  ex'perinlent  of  two  years,  he' 
made  a  trial  of  his  skill  in  Tottenham  Coiirt  Road,  and'flat- 
tered  by  his  supces^,  atcerited  of  an"  engagement  in  1796, 
from  Mr.  Aikin  of  tliie  Liverpool  Theatre.  I'n  1798,  he 
became  the  hero  of  the  Manc^hester  Theatre,  and  in  1801, 
he  displayed  his  talents,  at  Glasgow,  with  unparalleled 
success.  When  IVfessrs.  Litwis  and  Knigfo'  opened  the 
new  theatre  at  Liverpool,  in  180!^,  Mr.  Y.  was  engaged  to 
play  all  the  principal  parts  in  tragedy.  Here  he  married 
Miss  Grimani  of  the  Hay-market,  (who  was  also  engaged 
there)  in  1805,  but  in  the  ensuing  year,  through  a  fatal  bi- 
liary fever,  Mr.  Y.  was  left  a  widower.  In  1807,  he  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London,  at  the  Hay-market, 
and  his  success  was  so  great,  that  on  the  re-erection  of 
Q,  G.  T-,  he  commenced  an  engagement  at  that  theatre, 
.jv^ere  he  has  ever  since  remained  with  but  few  interrup- 
,|ions.  Mr.  Young  is  highly  coairaended  for  his  liberality, 
is  much  respected  both  in  his  public  and  private  cha- 
racter, and  is  assuredly  ode  of  the  most  useful  and  best  or- 
^^eutsofthe  Bunisii  stage. 
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**  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 

And  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 

You  would  desire  that  he  were  made  a  prelate ; 

Hear  him  debate  of  common-wealth  affairs, 

You  would  say — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study ; 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 

A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music  ; 

Turn  him  to  any  course  of  policy. 

The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 

Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that  when  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine  is  still. 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences." 

SHAKSPEARE'S   COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

[Resumed  from  page  29.] 

Thatthe  works  of  Shakspeare  are  "  een  the  frippery  of 
^wit"  Mr.  Chalmers  proves  in  his  **  Apology,"  by  citing 
Marston's  description  of  a  fop,(l)  in  his  day  ;  who,  (like 

(1)  Luscusy  what's  play'ed  to  day  ?  fayth  now  I  know, 
I  set  my  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow, 
Nought  but  poor  Juliet  and  Romeo, 
Say  who  acts  best  ?  Drtisus,  or  Roscio  ? 
Now  I  have  him,  that  ne're  ought  did  speake, 
But  when  of  players  he  did  treate, 
Hath  made  a  Common  Place  Book  out  of  plays, 
And  speakes  in  printe,  at  leaste,  whate'er  he  sayei 
Is  warranted  by  certaine  plaudits. 
If  e'er  you  heard  him  courting  Lesbias  eyes ; 
Say,  (courteous  sir)  speakes  he  not  movingly 
From  out  some  new  pathetic  tragedie  ? 
He  writes,  he  raih,  he  jests,  he  courts,  what  not : 
And  all  from  out  his  huge  long  scraped  stock 

Of  well-penn'd  plays " 

Marston's -S^a^  10.  1599. 

In  the  34th  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  John  Marston  was 

chosen  reader  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  and  among  the  Oxford 

verses  on  the  death  of  that  princess,  there  is  a  copy  signed 

"John  Marston  ex  aeda  Christi"  Gilchrist. 
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many  fops  of  our  own)  being  play-mad,  spoke  of  nothing 
but  plays  and  players,  whose  conversation  was  of  the  new- 
est and  most  popular  tragedy,  from  which  he  courted  his 
Jjesbia  most  pathetically,  and  from  which  he  borrowed  all 
his  jests  and  raillery.  In  this  coxcomb  of  antiquity,  Mr. 
Ch  ALMERsrecognizes  the  features  of  Sh  akspeare  and  boasts 
of  his  discovery  in  the  following  terms  : — "  We  now  per- 
ceive that  Shakspeare's  table  talk  turned  chiefly  on  his 
profession  ;  that  he  '  ne'er  of  ought  did  speake  but  when  of 
play  or  players  he  did  treate.'  We  at  length  perceive  that 
Shakspeare  had  discernment  enough  to  know  the  value  of 
a  common-place  book  to  a  professed  writer ;  he  made  a 
common-place  book  out  of  plays  :  '  he  writes,  he  rails,  he 
jests,  he  courts,  what  not ;  and  all  from  out  his  huge  scraped 
.stock  of  well-penned  plays.'  This  is  such  a  delineation  of 
our  dramatist,  as  his  admirers  have  never  seen  before." 
— No  ;  I'll  be  sworn  !  and  as  Costard  says,  "  An^  I  had  but 
a  penny  in  the  worldy  thou  should* st  have  it  to  buy  ginger-^ 
bread"  for  the  discovery.  No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  before 
Mr.  Chalmers,  ever  contemplated  the  great  poet  **  of  ima- 
gination, all  compact,"  as  the  Lazarus  of  Literature  j  like 
his  own  moth,  living  on  the  alms-basket  of  words;  and  at 
a  great  feast  of  plays,  stealing  the  scraps  :  but  since  this 
discovery  has  been  made,  I  am  confident  that  the  author  of 
the  Rambler,  has  satirized  Shakspeare  under  the  \vit  Pa- 
pilius  subsisting  a  week  upon  an  expression,  of  which  he 
who  dropped  it  did  not  know  the  value.     *'  Go  6y,  Je- 

*'  It  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  Marston 
was,  in  1.599,  very  intimately  connected  with  Ben  Jonson, 
who  was  then  at  variance  with  Shakspeare  :  Marston 
and  Jonson  afterwards  quarrelled ;  as  such  poets  could  not 
long  be  friends  ;  Marston  again  parodied  Shakspeare  in 
his  "  What  you  wish"  1697,  wherein  he  says  "Look  you, 
1  speak  play-scrapes." 

^*^  Supplemental  ylpology"  251  ;    Note  1. 

Here  are  five  positions,  in  the  course  of  as  many  lines, 
some  of  which  are  utterly  erroneous,  and  not  one  of  which 
can  Mr.  Chalmers  prove  ;  unless  he  has  some  secret  evi- 
dence, not  yet  be.*"rj-e  the  public.  I  am  aware  of  the  notice 
of  MAkSTON,  in  Drummond's  conversations  with  Marston. 

Gilchrist. 
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ronimo."  If.  this  be  the  consequence  of  seeking  the  ancient 
mother;  if  the  study  of  those  who  wrote  i'the  olden  timcy^' 
thus  brighten  the  wit,  inform  the  mind,  and  improve  the 
judgment,  why  then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

For  this  degradation  of  our  illustrious  bard,  Chalmers 
received  the  merited  castigation  of  the  '*  British  Critic*' 
[v.  ix.  p.  512,  1797.]  but  in  his  "  Supplemental  Apology," 
•he  returns  to  the  charge,  and  thin,ks  he  proves  the  fact  of 
Shakspeare's  common-place  collections  in  the  following 
quotation  : 

**  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  and  prove  what 
is  plainly  demonstrable ;  viz.  that  Shakspeare  was  a  dili- 
gent reader,  and  copious  collector.  The  contemporary  of 
•Shakspeare,  Webster, (1)  who  knew  him  perfectly  well, 
says  in  the  preface  to  *'  The  White  Devil"  what  the  com- 
mentators and  critics  would  do  well  to  profit  by :  "  Detract 
tion  is  the  sworn  friend  to  ignorance."  For  mine  own  part, 
I  have  ever  truly  cherished  my  good  opinion  of  other  men's 
worthy  labours,  especially  of  that  free  and  heightened  style 
pf  Master  Chapman  :  the  laboured  and  understanding  works 
of  Master  Jonson  :  the  no  less  worthy  composures  of  the 
both  worthily  excellent  Master  Beaumont  and  Master 
Fletcher  :  and,  lastly,  (without  wrong  last  to  be  named) 
the  rightehappie  and  copious  Industrie  of  M.  Shakspeare, 
M.  Dekker,  and  M.  Heywood;  wishing  what  I  write  may 
be;  read  by  their  light,"  &c. 

Such  is  Webster's  declaration ;  and  if  Mr.  Chalmers 
infers  Shakspeake's  use  ot  a  common-place  book  from  this 
passage,  he  deceives  nobody  but  himself;  the  meaning  of 
Webster's  "  copious  industrie"  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  company  in  which  he  has  placed  Shakspeare,  namely, 
with  Dekker  and  Heywood.  The  former  had  before  1612, 
according  to  the  Apologist's  own  arrangement,  produced  31 
drama's,  Dekker,  a  still  greater  number,  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately, including  those  entered  inHENSLOWE's  MSS.  Hey- 

(1)  To  the  reader  of  his  "  Vittoria  Coromboua,"  [4to. 
1612.]  Webster  obtained  his  feedom  of  the  Merchant 
Taylor's  Company,  by  servitude  to  Henry  Clinkard,  the 
\7^\\  Nov.  1617,  as  l' am  informed  by  G.  V.  Neunberg, 
Esq.,  the  present  master  of  that  company.  Gilchrist. 
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AfKOOD,  orasMr.CHALivtBfts  emphatically  calls  hi  m,  "much 
writing  Heywood,(1)  perhaps  even  more  :  can  Mr.  C.  pro- 
duce an  example  of  contemporaneous  *  Industrie'  equally 
*  copious?'  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  Mr.  C.  talk  of  such 
scribblers  as  Dbkkeb  and  .Heywood  !  Assurainj^the  fact 
of  Shakspeare's  being  a  *'  copious  collector  of  common- 
place scraps,"  the  Apologist  confidently  demands.  "  Now 
what  dramatic  poet,  in  that  age,  grew  to  r  little  wealth  and 
credit  in  the  scene  except  Shakspeare  ?"  Not  construing 
wealth  and  credit  in  the  sce?ie,  to  mean  literally  money,  I 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  Mr.  C.  amidst  the 
great  constellation  of  wits  that  adorned  the  age  in  which 
Shakspeare  flourished,  and  among  which  he  shone  the 
.brightest,  an  instance  of  a  poet  gaining  credit  in  the  scene. 
ilf  Mr.  C.'s  memory  will  not  serve  him  on  this  occasion, 
-rwhy,  "  God  comfort  his  capacity,  I  say"  with  Goodman 
Dull.  The  open  and  avowed  quarrel  of  Jonson  with  Dkk- 
KER,  might  have  suggested  the  probability  of  its  being  le- 
velled at  him,  and  have  incited  inquiry  into  the  resemblance 
J  from  internal  evidence :  but  the  truth  is,  Mr.  C  had  not 
'.read  the  "  Poetaster"  of  Ben,  or  he  would  have  found  in 
the  prologue  to  the  satire,  that  Dekker  was  the  Poet-ape 
of  JoNSON  ;(2)  and  a  perusal  of  the  Drama  would  have 
confirmed  the  fact  past  question.  The  epigram  ia  question 
:  seems  to  have  irritated  Crispinm  not  a  little :  numberless 
,  aliusioBS  to  epigrams,  made  by  Jonson,  occur  in  the  Satir- 
wnastuv  of  the  latter,  and  he  appears  to  have  smarted  se- 
verely under  the  lash.  To  put  that  of  "  Poet-ape"  com- 
pletely out  of  doubt,  as  farasconcerns  Shakspeare,  it  is  only 
necessary  once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  Dekker  was  so  stung 
by  this  epigram,  that  he  could  not  conceal  the  pain  whidi 
it  inflicted  ;  and  the  last  speech  of  Crispinus  in  Satiromas- 

(1)  Thomas  Heywood  was  a  writer  for  the  stage  jvs 
.early  as  15%  ;  and  in  an  address  to  the  reader  prefixed  tp 

the  *'  English  Travellery"  4to.  1633,  he  says  he  had  .written 
in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  no  less  than  220  dramatic  pieces. 

(2)  "  Are  there  no  players  here  .•*  no  poet-apes. 
That  come  with  basilisks  eyes,  whose  forked  tongues 
Are  steeped  ia  venpm,  as  their  hearts  in  gall?" 

Prol.  to  Jonc-On's  *'  Poetasters." 
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tiXf  thu3  manifests  the  poet's  throes  from  these  wn  fortunate 
lines  :— 

*'  That  fearful  wreath,  this  honour  is  your  due, 
All  poets  shall  be  poet-apes  but  you." 

As  in  all  his  other  charges  against  Ben,  Mr.  C.  is  merely  an 
echo  of  preceding  commentators,  and  as  he  evidently  made 
a  strenuous  effort  at  originality  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
is  not  without  emotions  of  pity,  that  I  rescue  the  old  bard 
from  the  well  intended  blow  of  *'  the  leaden  mace." 

When  Dekker  published  his  ^^Satiromastia"  Jonson 
was  new  to  the  stage,  and  had  few  claims  to  the  applause  of 
the  theatre,  when  he  had  produced  his  "  Volpone" — "  The 
Silexit  Woman"  and  above  all,  "  The  Alchymist"  perhaps 
Dekker  would  not  have  thought  him  an  object  for  scorn 
to  point  his  finger  at.  These,  with  his  beautiful  masques, 
some  of  his  smaller  poems,  and  even  the  scintillations 
sparkling  through  "  Cynthia  s  Revels" — "  Every  Man  in 
his  humour" — and  *'  Every  Man  out  of  his  humour  "  might 
have  demanded  a  smile  of  favour,  or  at  least  conciliated  the 
repulsive  disposition  of  the  Apologist; — but  no; — Mr.  C. 
has  no  sympathy  with  *'  humorous  poets." 

My  task  draws  to  a  close ;  and  the  issue  is  before  a  com- 
petent tribunal.  Old  Ben  has  been  accused  of  heavy  crimes 
upon  fictitious  and  imaginaiy  foundations.  How  hard  it  is 
to  prove  a  negative  need  not  be  shown :  but  the  testimony 
in  his  favour  does  not  rest  here ;  we  have  incontrovertible 
evidences  of  their  friendly  attachment ;  to  which  should  be 
added,  the  uncommon  zeal  with  which  Jonson  cherished 
the  literary  reliques  of  his  friend.  We  have  seen  that  he 
composed  an  elegy  on  his  death  ;  that  he  inscribed  his  re- 
semblance with  his  praise ;  and  Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  he 
wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  collection  of  his  works.  Nor 
did  time  diminish  Jonson's  regard,  or  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  his  companion  from  his  mind.  Many  years  after 
Shakspeare's  death,  Ben  with  warmth  exclaimed,  "  I 
loved  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  ido- 
latry as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasie,  brave 
notions  and  gentle  expressions,  wherein  he  flowed  with  that 
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facility,  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stop- 
ped; su0amifiandus  erat,  as  Augustus  said  of  Harterius." 

One  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Jonson's  life,  is  too  il- 
lustrative of  his  friendly  ardour  to  be  omitted  here.  When 
in  his  57th  year,  he  took  a  journey  on  foot  into  Scotland, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  visiting  the  poet  of  Hawthornden. 
Ben  appears  to  have  dwelt  with  fond  remembrance  on  the 
occurrences  of  this  excursion,  and  had  formed  them  into  a 
narrative,  which  unfortunately  perished  by  fire  ; — I  say  un- 
fortunately ;  for  had  it  been  preserved,  we  could  then  have 
contrasted  the  rough  and  manly  generosity  of  Ben  towards 
Drummond,  with  the  posthumous  libel  with  which  that 
testy  sonneteer  has  disgraced  himself,  and  traduced  the  me- 
mory of  his  friend.  In  their  conversations,  Drummond 
drew  from  the  blunt  and  unreser^'ed  mind  of  Ben  his  cen- 
sure of  the  poets,  his  contemporaries  ;  which  he  gave  with 
candour,  and  which  are  for  the  most  part  just ;  not  suspect- 
ing that  Drummond,  (the  "  acute  and  amiable  Drum- 
mond,") as  Mr.  Chalmers  calls  him,  who  was  any  thing 
but  acute,  and  here  anything  but  amiable,  (1)  was  treasur- 
ing these  overflowings  of  the  poet's  mind,  for  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  slandering  the  memory  of  Ben,  when  he  was 
numbered  with  the  dead : — to  his  own  eternal  shame,  and 
the  reproach  of  hospitality. 

These  conversations  are  found  in  a  worthless  edition  of 
Drummond's  works  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  folio,  in  1711 ; 
and  if  the  relation  is  genuine,  it  will  leave  an  indelible 
stamp  of  disgrace  on  the  reputation  of  the  recorder.  Those 
who  remembfT  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  demagogue  Lord 


(1)  A  contemporary  who  knew  Drummond  a  little  better 
than  Mr.  C.  calls  him  **  Testy  Drummond  "  in  a  defence  of 
poesie  appended  to  "  The  most  pleasante  Historic  of  Albino 
and  Bellama"  8vo.  1639. 

Mr.  Chalmers  seems  frequently  to  speak  of  Jonson, 
Drummond,  and  others,  to  persuade  us,  that  "he  knows 
something  of  them,"  as  he  published  his  "  Apology"  to 
convince  the  late  George  Stevens,  that  he  "  knew  some- 
thing about  Shakspeare. 

p  2 
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BoLiNGftEtoKE,  by  Mallet,  will  not  fail  to  apply  thenar  on' 
the  present  occasion. 

I'have  now  little  to  add.  If  the  memory  of  men,  hottotaf- 
riljle  in  theit"  generation,  deserve  our  respect  and  reverence^ 
if  tlie  writings  of  poets  who  have  bequeathed  their  works  i» 
legacies  to  posterity,  have  any  claim  upon  our  regard ;  if 
truth,  whoever  and  whatever  the  subject,  be  worth  attain'^ 
ing ;  these  pages  may  be  endured.  No  example  can  be  in- 
stanced in  literary  history  of  a  poet  of  Jonson's  extraordi^ 
riary  merit,  so  unworthily  and  ungratefully  treated.  Att" 
ihvidious  position  has  been  asserted  without  the  slightest 
proof  from  historical  testimony,  and  his  writings  have  been 
tortured  and  perverted  to  support  the  fallacious  theory. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  JoNSONto  perish,  that  Shak- 
6PEARE  may  flourish  ;  his  fame  is  fixed  on  a  foundation, 
"  as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,"  and  the  commen- 
tator or  critic,  injures  the  fame  of  the  "  gentle  ShaK-' 
SPEARE,"  who  would  raise  him  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of 
sbaother'. 


THE  DRAMATfC  SKETCHER, 

No.  VII. 

Bv  J.  W.  Dalby. 

ELVASTON  and  MARIAN. . 

£lvn.tfon.  He  Said  long  yeai^  liad  passed  since  last  he 
looked 
Upon  your  face,  but  he  remembered  still 
Its  sad  expression  in  that  fatal  hour 
tVliich  parted  him  from  you  ; — He  bade  me  say 
That  tho-'  fair  fofmS  had  sometimes  crossed  his  path 
And  lured  his  eye  a  moment,  yet  his  heart 
Was,  as  it  ever*  had  been,  yours,  yours  only. 
And  if  such  words  should  not  appear  unwelcome. 
He  hoped  I'd  say,  that  should  relenting  fate 
Allow  him  to  re'i'isit  his  lost  love, 
(Not  wholly  lost  he  prayed}  that  she  might  Still 
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Have  cherished,  (he  could  hardly  speak  the  words. 
Faltering  as  I  do  now)  the  same  true  love 
Faithful  and  fond,  unchanging,  and  untold 
As  had  through  years  of  changes  warmed  his  soul. 

Marian.  Yes — yes — if  you  return  to  him,  you  may 
Say  I  have  not  forgotten  him — if  once 
I  loved  him,  (that  he  knows  !)  I  love  him  still. 
Nor  would  allow  my  mind  to  stray  from  thoughts 
To  which  he  was  allied  ev'n  when  the  hope 
Of  his  return  had  fled  from  all  beside. 
I  have  rejected  suitors  whom  a  maid. 
Poor  as  I  am  in  all  fair  qualities. 
Might  well  be  proud  of;  I  have  kept  my  heart 
For  him  alone,  if  living;  and  if  dead, 
Why  still  for  him,  and  his  dear  memory  ! 

Elvaston.  Angelic  maid  ! — forgive  me,  faith  like  this 
Awakes  my  wonder. 

Marian,  Sir,  I  marvel  not 
That  truth  seems  strange  to  you — your  sex  so  prone 
To  all  the  arts  of  falsehood,  often  deem 
That  truth  and  faith  are  frail  and  empty  dreams. 

Elvaston.  Madam,  you  are  too  harsh — will  you  not  owo 
That  oft  more  fickle  than  a  wajnvard  child, 
A  lady  will  torment  and  tcaze  a  heart 
That  would  be  fond  and  faithful,  till  it  learns 
In  self-defence  to  be  as  fickle  too  ! 

Marian.  That  may  be,  sir,  but  I  have  known  a  maid 
Pure  as  the  summer  air,  and  innocent 
As  is  the  unweaned  child,  as  gentle  too 
As  he  from  whom  you  came  was  wont  to  be 
In  wooing  moments ; — she  gave  up  her  heart 
Tenderly,  truly,  fully — gave  it  up 
Without  condition,  and  without  reserve 
To  him  whom  she  so  loved,  and  who  she  thought 
Loved  her  as  well ; — but  he — was  very  false — 
He  cheated  and  he  left  her,  having  robbed 
The  unsuspecting  maiden  of  as  rich 
A  heart,  as  e'er  was  sighed  for,  wooed  and  won. 

Elvaston.  Did  the  wretch  leave  her  then  ? 

Marian.  He  left  her,  sir, 
With  sorrow  weak,  yet  palely  beautiful, 
p  3 
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To  be  the  prey  and  sport  of  cruel  men, 

As  coarse  as  cruel — the  poor  girl  soon  died. 

Elvaston.  A  nfielancholy  Story  I  and  enough 
To  raakfe  j'OU  deprecate  the  changing  fools, 
The  matured  children,  whose  contemned  toys 
Are  hearts  which  first  they  play  with  and  then  break !  — 
But  you  who  have  found  truth  through  chance  and  change. 
Through  time  arid  trial ; — you  cannot  complain 
That  he  who  left  you,  ceased  to  love  or  sought 
Another  maid  where  wayward  fate  had  cast  him. 
Yet  he  has  an  eye  for  beauty,  and  a  heart 
In  which  the  tenderest  emotions  rise 
Eternally,  arid  thus  susceptible 
Of  beauty  in  whatever  shape  it  come. 
Yet  I  can  say  for  him,  that  he  has  kept 
Like  you  the  tWasure  of  his  early  love 
In  an  unopened  casket,  upon  which 
No  strange  breath  hath  blown.     No  eye  hath  viewed, 
No  ear  hath  heard,  nor  could  his  own  tongue  tell 
How  dear  the  gem  which  was  therein  enshrined ! 

Marian,  At  least,  sir,  t/ou  have  heard  the  tender  tale. 

•    Blvastbn.  Yfes,  madam,  but  in  whispering  to  me 
The  dearest  secret  of  his  faithful  heart. 

He  did  but  tell  it  to  his  other  self. 

We  were  as  one— by  happy  fortune  cast, 

Into  the  same  captivity,  we  learnt 

To  make  our  friendship  seem  like  liberty 

And  we but,  Marian  !  you  said  you  wved  him 

As  true  as  ever  ? 

Marian.  Ay,  liiore  true  than  ever  ! 

Time  alters  sotae — but  time  has  been  to  me 

And  my  affection  a  support  and  strength  ? 

Aided  by  hope  it  taught  me  that  at  length 

I  should  be  happy — I  am  nearly  so. 

In  knowing  that  he  lives  and  loves  me,  hut'  •   ■ 

JSlvastoti.  (In  A  less  disguised  and  more  tender  tone  of 
voice.)  Be  wholly  happy,  dear  one  !  surely  time 

Thus  kind  to  you  has  not  so  altered  me. 

But  the  quick  eye  of  love  shall  trace  again 

The  dear,  the  dreamt  of,  loved  and  valued  features 

Of  him  who  came  to  prove  and  to  re^vard 
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lYour  truth  and  fondness. — Dear,  dear  Marian ! 

(Throwing  off  his  cloak  and  hat^ 

Now  you  must  know 

Marian.  Great  God  I  it  is  my  love  ! 

(Rushes  into  his  arms.) 


ON  THEATRICAL  PUFFING. 


Mr.  Drama, 

I  read  with  considerable  satisfaction  in  your  last 
Number,  a  paper  animadverting  on  the  mania,  (which 
has  certainly  been  generated  by  Mr.  Elliston)  for  puf- 
Jing : — Your  exposition  will,  I  hope,  tend  to  diminish,  if 
not  altogether  abolish  a  system,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
while  it  fails  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  treasury,  is  a 
direct  insult  on  the  understanding  of  the  public.  I  re- 
member, when  the  late  Mr.  Raymond  had  the  management 
of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  the  committee,  they 
adopted  his  recommendation,  viz  : — that  of  trusting  to  the 
report  of  those  who  might  attend  the  nightly  performances, 
for  success,  rather  than  their  own  encomiums ;  well  know- 
ing that  the  public  would  give  encouragement  where  every 
laudable  effort  was  exerted  to  obtain  it ;  and  the  play-bills 
in  those  days,  though  unadorned  with  the  bombastical  and 
frequently  incorrect  phraseology  which  at  this  time  is  blaz- 
oned in  red  characters^  simply  announced  that  the  ci-devant 
system  of  puffiing  would  be  discarded,  and  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  that  ornament  of  the  profession,  the  late  David 
Garrick,  would  henceforth  be  followed,  the  receipts  of 
the  house  resting  entirely  on  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  ! 
This  had  its  eflfect.  The  season  so  regulated,  was  highly 
productive,  though  a  variety  of  circumstances  at  that  time, 
not  necessary  now  here  to  detail,  rose  in  opposition  to  the- 
atrical property,  and  I  believe  that  the  regulation  was  bro- 
ken through  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Kean,  at  the  time 
that  gentleman  made  his  debut  in  town.  The  stage  was  de- 
clining, and  it  was  necessary  that  some  extraordinary  effort 
■should  be  made  to  uphold  it :  there  was  a  novelty  of  style 
about  his  acting,  which  it  was  politic  to  impress  on  the  pub- 
lic feeling,  and  superior  (since  the  time  of  the  great  master 
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I  have  alluded  to)  to  any  effort  of  the  histrionic  art  which 
had  gone  before,  and  the  committee  indulged  pretty  largely 
in  the  system  which  Mr.  Elliston  has  carried  to  a  most 
ridiculous  extent. 

.  Now,  sir,  though  I  have  deprecated  the  habit  I  have  ad- 
verted to,  I  must  confess  that  I  think  it  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure gained  ground  from  the  contradictory,  and  in  course, 
very  often  illiberal  criticisms,  on  all  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, which  are  detailed  through  the  diurnal  press.  The 
proprietors  of  theatres,  especially,  are  saddled  with  no  in- 
considerable responsibility,  when  it  is  considered  what  a 
small  portion  of  the  public  are  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  the  merits  of  stage  representation,  and  how  few  who 
possess  the  faculty,  are  willing  to  exert  it !  Consequently 
falsehood  and  slander,  must  in  a  great  degree  blast  their 
expectations,  and  thus  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  practice 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  self-defence. 

I  will  not,  longer,  sir,  trespass  on  your  patience,  than 
to  mention  a  feeling  almost  tantamount  to  that  which  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  and  which  occurred  many  years  ago.  John 
KEMBLEhad  become  the  subject  of  severe  criticism,  (I  speak 
of  his  acting  alone)  and  he  thought  that  the  best  method  of 
defending  his  reputation  was  to  commence  public  journalist. 
He  in  consequence,  started  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  called 
**  The  Cabinet,"  but  John  was  soon  convinced  that  he  was 
a' better,  at  any  rate,  a  more  successful  actor,  than  he  was 
an  editor,  and  after  sinking  near  one  thousand  pounds,  the 
paper  was  discontinued.  The  great  talent  of  Mr.  Kemble 
soon  got  the  better  of  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  hour  he  quitted  the  profession,  his  popularity 
increased.  I  have  given  the  anecdote,  being  convinced  that 
something  might  be  done  by  the  newspaper  gentlemen, 
evincing  more  liberality  towards  a  useful  profession  as  well 
as  consistency  of  opinion,  on  which  the  public  might  rely, 
and  form  their  judgment,  and  which  would  render  useless 
all  indecent  puffing. 

I  am,  sir. 

With  great  haste, 

A  Lover  of  the  Drama. 

Jan.  21,  1822. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  rNSPECTOR. 


No.  III. 


By  Paederick  Fox  Cooper. 


CRniCS. 

**  —  Botbtnanager?  and  authors  of  the  least  merit  langb 
at  your  pretensions — the  public  is  their  critic,  without 
whose  fair  approbation  tiiey  know  no  play  can  rest  upon 
the  stage,  and  with  whose  applause  they  welcome  such  at- 
tacks as  yours,  and  laugh  at  the  malice  of  them  where  they 
can't  the  wit."  Sheridan. 


Wfi  hare  been  so  long. biassed  by  the  mercenary  writings  of 
those  who  pretend  to  give  just  criticism,  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  pubUc,  and  the  theatrical  part  of  the  community,  it 
is  high  time  to  unveil  the  face  of  these  writers,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  fruits  of  their  contemptihle  labours.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  develope  the  several  injuries,  sustained  by  actors 
and  actresses  in  their  avocations,  who,  falling  (by  some  tri- 
vial error)  under  the  petty  displeasure  of  these  sect  of  peo- 
ple, are  made  the  target  at  which  they  level  their  malice 
and  revenge.  Our  fpends  have  ever  been  inconvenienced 
by  the  misleading  judgment  of  these  persons,  and  who  flat- 
tered by  the  notice  their  articles  obtain,  even  descend  to 
scurrillity,  to  give  a  more  imposing  appearance  to  their 
efforts. 

It  would  afford  much  mirth,  and  gh^e  ample  scope  for 
reflection,  besides  proving  the  sincerity  of  our  assertions,  if 
any  one  were  to  take  his  station  at  the  theatre  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  play,  or  entree  of  a  new  performer,  we  doubt 
not  but  he  would  be  fully  convinced  that  what  we  say  is 
truth,  and  there  he  then  will  see,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
an  impartial  account  to  be  given,  for  the  clamour  raised  by 
each  contending  party  is  always  of  such  magnitude,  as  to 
■prevent  the  audience  from  either  hearing  the  voices  of  the 
performers,  or  the  music  of  the  orchestra  :  yet,  strange  to 
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tell,  so  fertile  are  the  brains  of  these  quill-drivers,  that  the 
next  morning,  one  paper  is  loud  in  its  praise,  extolling  its 
excellence,  while  others  style  it  immoral  and  indelicate,  and 
one  or  two  even  proceed  to  quote — to  prove  the  author  a 
torious  plagiarist. 

A  second  evil  creeps  often  into  the  pages  of  the  press, 
which  we  are  more  inclined  to  impute  to  carelessness  than  to 
any  intentional  exertion  to  injure  the  person  concerned,  when 
speaking  of  a  theatre,  they  sometimes  say  "  Mrs.  So  and 
So  showed  o^ to  great  advantage  on  these  ioarr?*"— whereas 
the  very  lady  named  is  at  the  time  acting  at  some  of  the 
other  houses. 

It  not  unfrequently  has  happened  that  these  worthies  have 
been  caught  in  their  own  snare,  for  often  when  one  paper 
stated  that  *'  Mr.  K.'s  dying  scene  was  the  finest  specimen 
of  that  gentleman's  tragic  powers"  another  gives  the  lie 
direct  to  his  brother's  assertions,  and  state,  "  in  consequence 
.  of  a  domestic  calamity  ^  Mr.K.  was  prevented frvm,  playing 
the  character  assigned  to  him,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  au- 
dience was  consequently  entreated  for  Mr.  B. ,  thus  running 
the  poor  critic"'s  head  up  against  a  **  post,"  and  proving  to 
the  public  that  nothing  can  be  relied  on  from  the  prolific  pen 
of  these  gentlemen. 

It  is  a  common  cant  phrase  with  the  performers  in  gene- 
ral, "  gain  a  critic's  smile,  and  laugh  awhile,"  not  so — for 
without  the  consent  of  an  English  audience,  no  piece  can. 
stand — or,  to  borrow  from  the  stage,  "  have  a  run." 

A  third  unfortunate  error,  in  which  they  plunge  them- 
selves is,  when  stating  weeks  before  the  appearance  of  a 
new  performer,  the  person  to  be,  nothing  less  than  an  Ado- 
nis or  a  Ve7ius,  and  possessing  powers  that  are  to  astonish, 
and  electrify,  and  provided  it  tickles  their  fancy,  they  can 
as  easily  transplant  them  from  the  shores  of  France,  Italy,  or 
America,  as  state  them  coming  from  a  country  theatre, 
though  with  as  much  truth  they  might  from  Richardson's 
Show  Booth  at  any  of  the  village  fairs.  In  the  end,  it  can- 
not but  injure  the  parties,  for  the  delight  kindled  when  their 
first  appearance  is  announced,  is  turned  into  disgust  at  the 
sight,  and  so  these  misguided  people  become,  (by  sinking 
into  oblivion)  the  victims  of  an  upright  man — query,  a 
**  Critic." 
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A  person  of  real  merit,  may,  without  fear,  entertain  the 
most  profound  disgust  for  the  dicta  of  these  men;  for  rely- 
ing on  the  candour  of  the  Bull  family,  he  may,  (if  his  talents 
are  duly  appreciated)  take  his  own  abilities,  as  safeguards 
from  the  galling  attacks  of  the  press. 

In  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  an  actor's  powers,  these 
superficial  writers  sacrifice  English  taste  to  a  prevailing  no- 
tion, solely  imbibed  in  their  own  breasts,  that  we  are  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  foreign  taste,  if  these  men  are  not  ca- 
pable of  justly  valuing  the  talents  of  actors,  they  ought  not 
to  allow  untruths  to  supply  the  deficiency,  for  considering 
they  have  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  stake,  where  they 
cannot  justly  applaud,  they  ought  not  wantonly  to  condemn. 

The  veracity  of  these  men  has  long  remained  unim- 
peached,  and  in  withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  blinded  eyes 
of  the  public,  we  only  do  our  duty ;  therefore,  without  en- 
tering into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case,  we  close  our 
third  inspection  by  leaving  the  works  of  theatrical  Critics 
to  go,  and  be  forgotten. 


LINES  TO  MISS  STEPHENS, 

Oh  the  delightful  sensations  experienced  in   hearing  her 
varied  and  beautiful  vocal  harmony. 


Hail  I  first  of  warblers  here  below. 
And  breathe  that  note  again, 

'Twill  soothe  the  voice  of  latent  woe. 
And  mitigate  each  pain. 

There's  none  that  can  those  tones  enrol, 
Which  waft  so  sweet  to  me, 

Or  fraught  with  pathos  touch  the  soul 
With  thrilling  pow'rs  like  thee. 

Now  high  each  strain  majestic  swells, 

Now  dying  falls  combine ; 
And  then  on  mournful  cadence  dwells. 

With  melody  divine. 
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I  canuot  pairit  with  strongrest  zest, 

Thy  soul  enrapt'ring  skill ; 
The  fullest  words  but  faint  express. 
And  leave  it  feeble  still. 
Feb.  10,  1822.  J.  J.  Leathwick. 


TO  THE  SAME, 

On  her  comtnencing  htr  Theatrical  Career  for  the  Setuon. 

Welcome,  enchanting  girl,  again 
Shall  we  admire  thy  heav'nly  strain  ! 
Bewitching  and  unrivalled  still ; 
Again  thy  notes  our  breasts  shall  thinll. 
Those  notes  that  can  mo  equal  find 
In  all  the  powers  of  art  combin'd : 
So  exquisitely  soft  and  sweet, 
Our  'raptur'd  senses  half  they  cheat. 
And  make  us  deem  thy  melody, 
Some  warbling  spirit's  song  must  be  ; 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  be  thou  never 

Tempted  to  seek  a  foreign  shore. 
But  with  thy  earliest  patrons  ever — 

To  them  thy  latest  farewell  pour. 

G.  J.  De  Wilde. 
Maiy-le-bone,  Jan.  1822. 


THE  DRAMATIC  REFLECTOR. 

No.  III. 

Consisting  of  Observations,  Sfc,  Original  and  Selected,  oh 

matters  connected  with  the  stage. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 


7. — SIR  JOHN    FALSTAFF. 

This  character,  sketched  by  Shak^peake  with  such  ini- 
mitable humour,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  late  dramatic  critic  : 
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**IaF«/j/<j^  you  have  humour  supported  by  wit;  all  is 
jovial,  all  is  gay ;  his  self-sufficiency  heightens  your  relish 
for  his  disasters  ;  his  unwieldy  bulk  prepares  the  mind  for 
laughing  at  his  setting  himself  up  for  an  enterprizing  gal' 
l^nt.  //  is  impossible  not  to  love  Falstaff;  he  has  nothing 
to  diagiisty  and  every  thing  to  give  satisfactio7i."  To  the 
justice  of  the  former  part  of  the  observations  just  quoted, 
I  have  nothing  to  object ;  but  of  those  which  I  have  marked 
with  the  silent  «*ensure  of  italics,  I  strongly  disapprove.  Can 
it  be  compatible  Avith  delicate  or  refined  taste,  or  with 
healthy  and  unbiassed  judgment,  lo  love  a  liar,  a  glutton, 
a  debauchee,  a  coward,  a  drunkard,  and  an  unsavoury  epi- 
cure, rank  with  crudities  }  We  may  tolerate  a  man  of  such  a 
description  for  his  companionable  qualities — we  may  make 
him  the  associate  of  our  loose  hours — we  may  laugh  with 
him  or  at  him,  but  it  is'  impossible  that  such  a  character  can 
deserve  or  acquire  that  speoies  of  unquaH&ed  appriibation 
which  is  expressed  in  the  word  love. 


8.— SHAKSfBARJE    INXURED  BY   ABSimO   ALTERATIONS. 

Shakspeare  has  always  suffered  from  unskilful  alter- 
ations, as  is  plainly  proved  from  many  vain  attempts  which 
arc  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  I  question  whether  Romeo  and 
Juliet  has  gained  much  by  «7*  amendments.  M'is  true,  some 
superfluous  sapless  branches  have  been  lopt  off:  but  then 
the  trunk  itself  has  been  wounded,  and  the  root  almost  de- 
stroyed. 

The  first  and  most  palpable  alteration,  (as  it  wasrepre- 
se7ited)  is  of  the  very  foundation  of  the  plot.  As  the  play  is 
now  acted,  Ronieo,  as  soon  as  he  appears,  lets  us  know  that 
he  is  deeply  smitten  with  the  love  of  Juliet;  but  when, 
where,  or  how,  he  came  to  be  so,  we  are  left  to  guess  as  we 
can.  This  is  striking  at  the  very  essence  of  the. story. 
Shakspeare  had  represented  his  young  hero  as  entirely 
devoted  to  Rosaline,  who  returned  n6t  bis  passion ;  but  after 
having  seen  yM/<>^  at  a  feast  of  her  father's,  he  became  as 
deeply  enamoured  of  her ;  and 

-  •■  -She,  whtnn  now  he  loves. 

Doth  give  him  gvucefor  gmce^  and  love  for  love. 
The  other  didmot  so. 
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From  this  change  of  his  affection,  arises  the  dbtress  which 
continues  to  the  catastrophe. 

"  Many  people,"  says  the  editor,  in  his  preface  to  the 
play,  "have  imagined  that  the  sudden  change  of  Romeo's 
love  from  Rosaline  to  Juliet ^  was  a  blemish  in  his  charac- 
ter :  but  Shakspeare  has  dwelt  particularly  on  it,  and  so 
great  a  judge  of  human  nature  knew  that  to  be  young  and 
inconstant  was  extremely  natural." 

But  however  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  may  be  im- 
peached by  small  critics,  his  invention  stands  acquitted :  for, 
if  this  change  be  a  fault,  he  was  led  into  it  by  Bandello, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  his  story,  and  who  dwells  much 
more  on  it  than  our  author.  But  "  so  great  a  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,"  knew  that  this  was  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  incident.  He  knew,  indeed,  to  be  "  young  and  in- 
constant was  extremely  natural,"  but  he  knew  too,  that  the 
fire  of  love  must  be  extinguished,  except  it  be  fed  with  fresh 
fuel,  and  that  the  cruelty  of  one  mistress  is  a  foil  to  the 
fondness  of  another.  Nor,  in  reality,  is  there  any  incon- 
stancy  in  forsaking  one  who  slights  your  passion,  and  fixing 
it  on  another,  who  returns  it ;  for  constancy  must  of  neces- 
sity be  mutual.  With  respect  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
change,  if  any  change  is  wrought,  it  must,  at  the  moment  it 
is  wrought,  be  instantaneous ;  for  in  so  violent  a  passion  as 
Romeo's  love  for  Juliet,  and  where  their  souls  so  entirely 
sympathized,  there  was  no  room  for  cool  deliberation  and 
doubtful  demur. 

And  that  this  is  a  necessary  incident,  appears  from  the 
absurdity  which  arises  fi-om  the  alteration  in  question. 
Romeo,  we  find  as  soon  as  he  enters,  is  in  love  with  Juliet. 
But  how  came  he  to  be  so .'  He  had  seen  her  perhaps ;  but 
that  he  had  never  talked  to  her  till  the  feast  of  the  Capulets 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  appears  from  what  she  says  in  the 
garden  scene  afterwards : — 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  an  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound. 

And  yet  have  the  players  represented  him  in  the  very  first 
act  so  deeply  smitten,  as  to  steal  into  the  covert  of  a  wood* 
sliut  up  his  windows,  lock  fair  day  light  out,  &c. 

Again,  by  representing  Romeo  so  much  enamoured  of 
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Juliety  before  they  actually  meet  on  the  stage,  half  the 
pathos  is  lost,  and  we  are  but  half  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quent distress.  We  are  easy  on  Romeo's  account,  we  know 
he  is  already  wounded,  captus  est  habet,  and  we  only  feel  for 
Juliel :  whereas,  according  to  Shakspeare's  original,  we 
are  in  pain  for  both  the  young  lovers,  watch  every  motion 
of  their  souls,  and  partake  in  every  turn  of  their  passions. 
By  being  the  confidents  of  their  love  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, we  are  interested  in  the  unhappy  issue  of  it ;  and  as 
we  knew  how  much  he  had  suffered  before  from  Rosaline's 
disdain,  we  are  now  transported  with  his  passion  for  Juliet^ 
rejoice  with  him  in  a  return  of  her  aflFection,  and  lament 
with  him  in  being  separated  from  her. 

The  next  material  objection  I  have  to  offer  is,  with  the 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  actors  in  that  scene  wherein 
Romeo  takes  his  leave  of  Juliet.  They  are  brought  in  tete- 
a-tete  on  the  platform  of  the  stage ;  whereas  in  Shakspeare 
they  are  supposed  to  converse  together  from  a  window.  1 
cannot  conceive  but  that  this  is  as  convenient  a  situation 
for  both  of  them  now,  as  it  was  for  Juliet  in  the  garden- 
scene,  where  they  first  met.  In  Shakspeare's  original, 
Romeo  descends  fi'om  his  mistress's  window  by  a  ladder  of 
ropes  :  but  by  the  present  management,  as  he  is  made  to 
walk  off  the  stage  coolly,  a  circumstance  is  destroyed,  which 
(in  our  author)  is.noble,  sublime,  truly  tragical,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ancients ;  a  circumstance,  which  must  have  had 
the  finest  effect  imaginable  on  the  audience,  and  have  pre- 
pared them  for  the  catastrophe.  It  is  as  follows : — while 
Romeo  is  descending,  Juliet  cries, 

.0  heav'n  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul ; 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou'rt  parting  from  me, 
^s  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb. 

Let  me  observe  also,  that  the  players  have  omitted  one  of 
the  grandest  thoughts,  perhaps,  that  an  inspired  genius 
could  conceive.  This,  forsooth,  is  removed  for  a  common- 
place sentiment  and  hackneyed  exclamation.  Old  Capulety 
finding  his  daughter  dead,  (as  he  believed)  addresses  him- 
self to  Count  Paris,  who  was  that  very  morning  to  have 
mai-ried  her,  in  this  speech,  as  it  stands  altered  from  the 
original  — 

9  2 
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O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day, 
Death  has  embraced  thy  wife  :  see,  there  she  lica, 
Flower  as  she  was,  nipp'd  in  the  bud  by  hirny 
O  Juliet,  oh !  my  child,  my  child  ! 

Now,  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  old  father  had  used  almost 
the  same  expressions  not  three  lines  befqre.  *'  Death  lies 
on  her  y  like  an  untimely  frost  upon  the  sweetest  flower  oftht 
field."    But  in  Shakspeare  the  lines  stand  thus: — 

O  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day. 
Has  death  lain  with  thy  wife :  see,  there  she  lies 
(Flower  as  she  was)  deflower'd  now  by  him ! 
Death  is  my  son-in-law^ 

Can  any  thing  be  grander  than  the  last  hemistich? — Our 
poet  is  particularly  fond  of  these  figurative  expressions.  la 
this  play  we  may  find  several  images  similar  to  that  of 
Death  is  my  son-in-law.    As  for  instance, 

Affliction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. — 
Happiness,  courts  thee  in  her  best  array. 

So  when  Romeo  sees  JtUiet  lying,  (as  he  thought  dead)  in 
the  tomb,  he  expresses  his  surprise  at  seeing  her  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  following  bold  but  just  speech  which  is  omitted 
at  our  play-houses : — 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ? — shall  I  believe. 

That  unsubstantial  Death  is  amorous^ 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 

«  Tfte  Student;'  1750. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Brahanm.,  on  hearing  him  sing  "  Bruc*s 
Address  to  his  Army"  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  y  Stp. 
IBthy  1820. 


Oh  !  is  there  one  would  tamely  bend  the  knee 
To  the  detested  Baal  of  tyranny ; 
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Who  looks  unmov'd  on  all  the  dreadful  pains 
A  nation  suflFers  where  a  despot  reigns — 
Bring  him  to  thee,  and  as  thou  pour'st  along 
The  melody  of  this  immortal  song, 
If  in  his  craven  heart  there  does  not  rise 
Nature's  innate,  indignant  sympathies. 
He  is  a  worthless  and  a  grovelling  slave. 
Fit  for  a  felon-life,  aud  an  inglorious  grave  ! 

Braham  !  I  cannot  err  in  deeming  thee. 
In  heart  and  soul,  a  friend  of  liberty ! 
No  love  but  her's  could  lend  thine  art  this  power. 
To  shake  our  souls  in  their  most  inward  tower  ; 
Nought  but  that  sacred  fire  the  freeman  owns. 
Beams  in  thine  eye,  and  triumphs  in  thy  tones. 
Glows  in  thy  gestures,  and  so  nerves  thine  arm, 
That  yielding  wholly  to  the  powerful  charm  ; 
And  glorying  in  our  senses'  bright  abuse, 
We  deem  that  in  our  sight  stands  Scotia's  patriot  Bruce  ! 

One  wish,  one  only  wish,  while  listening 
With  a  rapt  soul,  and  an  eye  glistening, 
I  felt,  which  was,  that  he,  the  peasant-bard. 
Who  lives,  aad  shall  live  in  our  fond  regard — 
The  child  of  genius,  passion,  liberty — 
Were  living  now,  and  listening  to  thee  ! 
How  much  of  rapture  would  his  proud  heart  feel, 
Won  by  thy  power,  and  witness  of  the  zeal 
With  which  his  glowing  countrymen  unite 
To  hail  a  patriot-bard's,  and  true  musician's  might ! 

J.W.Dalby. 


"BODKIN,"  &c. 

Mr.  Drama, 

Your  correspondent,  PniLo  Kean,  has  only  presented 
you  with  one  or  two  of  Stee yen's  illustrations  of  the  above 
passage.    I  therefore  make  bold  to  finish  the  quotations. (1) 

(I)  Barbarossa's  remarks  are  not  amiss.  G.C. 

Q  3 
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In  the  "  Muses  Looking-  Glass"  by  Randolph,  163d  :— 

**  Apho.  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkm. 

**  Deil.  And  s,  bodkin 
**  Is  a  most  dangerous  weapon;  since  I  read 
**  Of  Julius  Cesar's  death,  I  durst  not  venture 
**  Into  a  tailor's  shop,  for  fear  of  bodkins." 
Again,  in  "  The  Custom  of  the  Country"  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher, 


•Out  with  your  bodkin. 


"  Your  pocket  dagger,  your  stiletto." 

Again  in  Sapho  and  Phao"  1591. 

*'  There  will  be  a  desperate  fray  between  (wo,  made  at 
all  weapons  from  the  brown  bill  to  the  bodkin" 

Again  in  Chaucer,  (as  he  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  a  pam- 
phlet, called  *'  The  Serpe?it  of  Division,  &c.  whereunto  is 
annexed  the  tragedy  of"  Gorboduc"  &c.  1591.(1) 

"With  bodkins'  was  C^SAR  JuLius 
Murdered,  &c."  Steevens. 

Again  in  Chaucer's  "  Monies  Tale,"  Tyrwhitt's  Edit, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

"  This  Julius  to  the  capitolie  went, 
"  Upon  a  day  as  he  was  wont  to  gon, 
"  And  in  the  capitolie  anon  him  wente 
**  This  false  Brutus,  and  his  other  soon, 
"  And  sticked  him  with  bodekins  anon — 
*'  With  many  a  wound,"  &c. 

By  a  hare  bodkin,  does  not  perhaps  mean  **  by  so  little 
an  instrument  as  a  dagger" — but  ^*  by  an  unsheathed  dag- 
ger."    Malone. 

The  above  are  all  the  illustrations  I  can  at  present  find 
on  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  in  conclusion  oflFer  a  few 
remarks  of  my  own. 

**  Who  would  bear,  (says  Hamlet)  the  spqrps. 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

(I)  This  should  have  been  particularly  stated  by  your 
correspondent.  *  G.  C 


yv^ 


y 


Wlien  he  himself  might  his  y«ie^«*(l)  naa^^ 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ? " 
This  is  the  accepted  reading  of  this  passage,  but  I  think 
I  can  show  that  it  is  wrong,  flmnlet  would  merely  say — 
Wliy  should  he  bear  all  these  wrongs,  when  he  can  if  he 
pleases,  make  his  quietus,  (i.  e.  kiU  himself)  ^nd  at  the  word 
make  the  note  of  interrogation  should  widoubtedly  be  place4' 
Then  it  will  be  asked,  what  is  to  became  of  *'  with  a  bar^ 
iodkin  '"  1  answer,  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  thus : — In  Lan- 
cashire to  this  yery  day,  they  have  a  cust<>m  of  carrying 
loads,  [/ardels]  on  a  stick,  that  rests  on  a  sort  of  a  knot  put 
to  guard  the  shoulder  on  which  it  is  laid.  This  stick  is  callpd 
a  "  bodkin"  when  the  knot  is  med,  but  without,  it  is  termed 
*'  a  bare  bodkin,"  and  to  carry  a  load  with  a  bare  bodkiiiy  is 
considered  a  grievous  thing,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  \% 
inflicts  on  the  shoulder.  This,  therefore,  is  the  true  read- 
ing ;  at  all  events  it  is  a  new  reading,  and  that,  to  say  ths 
least  of  it,  is  a  point  gained  when  the  wise  man  Soimum 
has  remarked,  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  suB."-rr 


(1)  [Quietus.]  This  expression,  (says  Steevbns)  al- 
luded to  the  writ  of  discharge  which  was  formerly  granted 
to  those  barons  and  knights  who  personally  attended  the 
king  on  any  foreign  expedition,  and  were  therefore  exempted 
from  the  claims  of  scuttage,  or  a  tax  on  every  knight's  fee. 
It  is  at  the  present  time  the  term  for  the  acquittance  which 
every  sheriflF  receives  on  settling  his  accowjits  at  the  Exche- 
quer. The  word  is  used  for  the  discharge  of  an  account  by 
We»ster,  in  his  "  Duckess  ofMalfy,"  1623. 

"  And  'cause  you  shall  not  come  to  me  in  debt, 
"  (Being  now  my  steward)  here  upon  your  lips 
**  1  sign  your  quietus  ett." 

Again  :— 

*'  You  had  the  trick  in  audit  tiqie  to  be  sick, 
"  Till  I  had  signed  your  quietus." 

Mr.  Steevens  need  not  have  given  himself  so  muph  trou- 
ble about  the  word,  as  Shakspeare's  meaning  is  plainly 
that  given  above.  G.C. , 
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Who  would  bear  these  miseries, 

*'  When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make  ? 
With  a  bare  bodkin — who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat(l)  under  a  weary  life  : — " 

(1)  [Grunt  and  Sweat.]  This  is  in  all  the  old  copies, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  but  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observes,  can  scarcely  be  borne  by  modem  ears. 

The  word  grunt  occurs  in  *'  The  Death  of  Zoroas"  by 
Nicholas  Grimoald,  a  translation  of  a  passage  in  the 
**  Alexandreis^*  of  Phillippe  Gualtier,  into  blank  verse, 
printed  at  the  end  of  Lord  Surrey's  poems : — 

**  — — — —  none  the  charge  doth  give  : 

**  Here  grunts,  here  grones,  ech were  strong  youth  is  spent." 

And  Stanthurst,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  1582,  for 

supremum  congemuit,  gives  us  ;  " sighing  itgnmts" 

Again  in  Turberville's  translation  of  Ovid's  "  Epistle 
yVom  Canace  to  Macosreus  ; — 

**  What  might  I  miser  do  ?    greefe  forst  me  grunt.*' 

Again  in  the  same  translator's — "  Hypermnestra  to  Lyn- 
ceus :" — 

" round  about  I  heard 

'*  Of  dying  men  the  grunts." 

The  change  made  by  the  editors,  [to  groan}  is  however 
supported  by  the  following  line  in  "  Julius  Ccesar"  iv.  1. 

"  To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business." 

Steevens. 

That  the  word  so  replaced  is  better,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  prove,  but  it  is  sufficient  that  the  old  one  is  Shak- 
speare's  ;  if  phraseology  is  to  be  changed,  as  words  grow 
uncouth  by  disuse,  or  gross  by  vulgarity,  the  history  of 
every  language  will  be  lost :  we  shall  no  longer  have  the 
words  of  any  author ;  and  as  these  alterations  will  be  often 
imskilfully  made,  we  shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his 
meaning.  Johnson. 

1  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  have  adhered  to 
the  old  copies,  however  unpleasiug  this  sentence  may  be  to 
the  ear.     On  the  stage,  without  doubt,  an  actor  is  at  liberty 
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If  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  can  further  eluci- 
date) I  shall  be  glad  to  see  their  lucubration^  iq  the  pagVjof 
"The  Drama."  And  am,  sir, 

'  ¥our>'s  obliged, 

G.  Creed. 

P.  S.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  relative  to  the 
expression,  "  He  wore  his  beaver  up,"  vide  page  13;^i,tl|f 
following  by  Mr.  Malonb  may  be  noticed : 

Though  ^eav«r  properly  signified  that  part  of  the  I^^lmet 
which  was  let  down,  to  enable  the  wearer  to  drink,  Suai^- 
SPEARE  always  uses  the  word  as  denoting  that  part  of  it, 
which  when  raised  up,  exposed  the  face  of  the  wearer  ;  £^nd 
such  was  the  popular  signification  of  the  word  in  his  time. 

In  Bulloi^Ar's  Eitglish  Expository  8vo.  161&,  beaver 
is  defined  thus : — **  In  armour  it  signifies  that;  part  of  the 
helmet  which  may  be  lifted  up  to  take  breath  the  more 
freely. 

So,  in  Laud's  Diary; — "  the  Lord  !3ftOKE  shot  in  the 
left  eye,  and  killed  in  the  place  at  Lichfield — his  bever  up, 
and  armed  to.the  knee>  so  that  a  musket  at  that  distance 
could  have, done  him  little  harm."  This  npblem^^,  ijt,  ^ 
one  stigmatized  by  Scott  in  his  ^^Marvmn,'*  as 

Fanatic  Brooke, 

Who,  the  fair  cathedral  stormed  and  took; 

But,  thanks  to  God  and  good  St.  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet,  the  spoiler  had."  G.  C. 


to  substitute  a  less  offensive  word.^  To  the  ears  of  our  an,- 
cestors,  it  probably  conveyed  uo  unpleasing  spund — for  we 
find  it  used  by  Chaucer  and  others  : — 

"  But  never  ^r»«f  he  at  no  stroke  but  on 
"  Or  ^Ues  at  two,  but  if  his  storie  lie." 
"  The  Monk's  Tale,"  v.  14,  627,  TvRWHlTX'8  edk. 
Again  in  **  Wily  Beguiled"  written  before  1596. 

"  She's  never  well,  hnt  grunting  in  a  comer."  M alone. 

*  I  am  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  to  Mr.  Ma  lone — were 
this  the  case,  an  actor  would  use  his  own  judgment  in  se- 
lecting or  expunging  passages  out  of  parts  which  he  might 
have  to  study  from  ;  and  by  so  doing,  render  an  author's 
labours  useless  by  often  perverting  his  meaning.       G.C. 
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TO  JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES,  Esq. 

On  his  Tragedy  of  Virginius. 


Knowles  !  it  is  something  in  these  worthless  days. 

To  see  a  powerful  mind  desert  the  ways 

Which  custom's  feet  have  made  a  hackneyed  track, 

And  spuming  that,  go  gloriously  back 

(Choosing  a  clear  and  unpolluted  theme) 

To  Nature's  ever  fresh  and  living  stream. 

Nothing  is  so  delicious  as  the  song 

Bold  and  yet  graceful,  simple  and  yet  strong, 

That  knows  not  affectation's  mawkish  sin, 

Y<*t  with  its  sweet  and  natural  truth,  can  win 

Hearts  wont  too  long  to  listen  to  the  strain 

Of  bardlings  weak,  yet  not  more  weak  than  vain. 

Who  with  an  artificial  fervor  burn. 

And  sing,  like  parrots,  only  what  they  learn, 

Spreading  their  threadbare  beauties  out  to  view. 

And  claiming  admiration  as  their  due. 

But  bards,  like  thee,  shall  not  essay  in  vain, 

To  sap  their  power,  and  to  contract  their  reign ; — 

Kefreshing  proof,  that  still  the  heart  can  feel 

The  force  of  nature,  and  admire  the  zeal 

Of  young  aspirers,  who  resolve  to  be. 

Though  in  an  age  of  fetters — wholly  free  1 

Where  is  the  lover — where  the  father,  who 
That  innocent,  insulted  maid  could  view — 
The  Roman  maid — the  sweet  Virginia  torn 
From  her  own  home,  and  to  the  senate  drawn 
By  servile  hands,  which  to  the  tyrant  gave 
Their  lovely  victim  as  a  base-bom  slave  ! 
O,  who  could  lo  )k  upon  this  scene,  and  be 
Unmoved,  nor  own  a  poet's  mastery  ? 
O,  who  could  see  her  sorrows,  and  not  bum 
Upon  her  foe  with  lion-strength  to  turn — 
To  blast  the  tyrant  on  his  perjured  seat. 
With  the  red  vengeance  he  deserved  to  meet  I 
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Who  hath  not  glowed  with  sympathetic  fire, 
Gazing  upon  the  wronged  and  phrenzied  sire  ? 
Forced  by  harsh  fate  to  sacrifice  his  child, 
Or  leave  her  to  the  mercy  of  a  wild 
And  lawless  lust, — a  coward  tyranny. 
Which  warred  with  all  who  would  be  pure  and  free  ! 
Proud  patriotic  sire  !  thy  soul  how  great ! 
How  dreadful,  yet  how  beautifiil  thy  fate  ! 
Dying  victorious  to  thy  latest  gasp, 

And  holding  the  dead  tyrant  in  thy  grasp  !  .  j  i, 

:   'A  . 

Much  hast  thou  compassed,  Knowles,  but  more  remaint— 

They  who  have  been  delighted  with  thy  strains. 

Must  look  all  anxious  to  the  fountain,  whence 

They  drew  such  draughts  of  bold  and  manly  sense, 

Of  genuine  feeling — and  of  tragic  power 

To  live  for  aye,  not  vanish  in  an  hour  ! 

J.W.Dalby. 


HISTRIONIC  TALENT. 

Histrionic  talent,  is  not  so  rare  a  gift  as  some  imagine; 
it  is  both  over- rated  and  over-paid.  That  the  requisites  for 
a  first  rate  actor,  demand  a  combination  not  easily  to  be 
found,  is  an  erroneous  assumption,  ascribable,  perhaps,  to 
the  following  causes :  The  market  for  this  kind  of  talent, 
must  always  be  understocked,  because  very  few  of  those  who 
are  really  qualified  to  gain  theatrical  fame,  will  condescend 
to  start  for  it.  To  succeed,  the  candidate  must  be  a 
gentleman  by  nature,  and  a  scholar  by  education ;  there  are 
many  who  can  boast  of  this  union,  but  out  of  that  many, 
how  few  are  there  that  would  seek  or  desire  theatrical 
celebrity :  the  metropolitan  theatre,  therefore,  can  only  be 
recruited  from  the  best  samples  which  the  provincial 
theatres  will  afford,  and  this  is  a  market,  abundant  as  to 
quantity,  but  extremely  deficient  as  to  quality.  Johnson 
told  Garrick  that  he  and  his  profession  were  mutually 
indebted  to  each  other :  **  Your  profession,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  has  made  you  rich,  and  you  have  made  your  pro- 
fession respectable."     Such  men   as  Smith,  Garrick, 
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Kemble,  and  Young,  might  do  honour  to  any  profession, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  any;  but  their 
attempting  success  in  this  department,  is  much-more  ex- 
traordinary, than  their  attainiua:  it;  for,  in  geuei-al,  those 
who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  an  actor,  also 
feel  that  iTi'ey  deserve  to  be  somethir^  better,  and  this 
feeling  dictates  a  more  respectable  arena.  Ntiither  is  the 
title  to  talent  bestowed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  metropolitan 
audience,  always  unequivocal.  Such  an  audience,  is  indeed, 
a  tribunal  from  which  an  actor  has  no  appeal ;  but  there 
are  many  causes  which  conspire  to  warp  and  to  bias  its 
ynd^vaent-,  ami  it  often  happens  that  it  is  nwre  difficult  to 
please  a  coantry  audience,  than  a  London  one.  In  'a 
countiy  theatre,  there  is  nothing  to  bribe  our  decisions; 
the  princV{)al  actor  is  badly  supported,  and  must  dt^pend 
solely  on  himself.  In  a  London  Theatre,  the  blaze  of  light 
and  beauty,  the  splendor  of  the  scenery,  the  skill  of  the 
oi-ehestra,  are  all  adscitious  attractions,  acting  as  avant 
couriers  for  the  performer,  and  pre -disposing  us  to  be 
pleased:  add  to  this,  that  the  extended  magnificence  of  a 
metropolitan  stage,  defends  the  actor  from  that  microscopic 
scrutiny,  to  which  he  must  submit  in  the  country.  We 
should  also  remember,  that  at  times  itrequirestuore  couragre 
to  praise  thmi  to  Censure,  and  the  metropolitan  actor  will 
alSvaJ's  have  this  advantage  over  the  provincial,  if  we  are 
pleased,  our  taste  is  flattered  in  the  one  instance,  but 
eUtfpected  ita  the  other.  T.  W»  . 


fiPlGRAMlirAlriC  fMPRCMViPTU, 

On  the  appearance  of  the  homes  at  Covent  Garden  Theatrcy 
in  "  Montrose," 

Heroes  and  heroines  by  your  leave, 

'Tis  folly  now  to  strut  or  grieve  j 

And  ye  poor  bards  dramatic, 

No  longer  boast  salt  attic, 

Ye  all  may  now  right  soimdljr sleep, 

And  Tha.  may  smile,  and  Pom.  may  weep — 

For  hark !  to  trumpet  and  to  drum, 

2'hc  eoiif/uerors  equestrian  corae. 
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And  which  amongst  ye  all,  I  pray, 

So  many  characters  can  play 

Make  war,  make  love,  and  die  away  \ 

See  how  they  prance,  and  paw,  and  kick. 

To  make  ye  aU  with  envy  sick, 

Make  players,  poets,  stand  aloof» 

And  own  the  glories  of  the  hoof! 

Make  Dryden's,  Otway's,  Shakspeare's  forces. 

Confess  the  triumph  of  the  horses  ; 

In  short  make  Folly  as  she  passes. 

Turn  a  whole  audience  into  asses. 


THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 

**  Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well  bestowed  ? 
Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used  ; — for  they  are  the  ab- 
stracty  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time  :  after  your  death 
you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live."  *'  Hamlet  "  Act  II.  S.  2. 


KING'S  THEATRE. 

Feb.  16. — Les  Pages  de  Due  de  Vendome.  [1st  time.] — 
This  is  a  very  pretty  ballet. 

The  Duke  and  his  followers  are  summoned  to  some 
warlike  business.  His  pages  are  left  under  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  household  officer,  who  is  not  very  attentive 
to  his  charge,  and  the  striplings  are  rather  immoderate 
in  the  means  they  adopt  for  their  amusement.  One  of  them 
is  deeply  engaged  with  a  young  female  of  the  household, 
and  contrives  an  interview  while  his  companions  are  dozing 
under  a  tent.  The  Duke  returns  at  midnight,  and  detects 
the  young  lover  returning  from  his  mistress,  and  pursues 
him'across  the  garden.  The  youth  speedily  lays  him  down 
on  his  couch,  and  for  the  moment  eludes  the  search  of  the 
Duke,  who  finds  him  out,  however,  by  feeling  the  pulsation 
of  the  hearts  of  the  whole  group.  He  takes  the  shoulder- 
knot  from  the  youth,  to  have  the  means  of  recognizing  him 
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in  the  morning.  The.youth,  however,  takes  off  all  the  knots 
of  his  sleeping  companions,  and  destroys  the  distinction. 
After  various  crafty  eludings  of  detection,  he  is  at  length 
induced  by  the  Duke  to  step  forward,  and  own  himself  as 
the  delinquent  sought.  He  is  at  first  condemned  to  punish- 
ment, but  his  father,  a  faithful  officer  of  the  Dukey  and  co- 
vered with  scars  in  his  wars,  just  then  arriving  from  a  suc- 
cessful expedition,  by  the  force  of  imputed  merit,  saves 
him,  and  he  is  joined  by  the  Duke  to  his  inamorata.  The 
piece  is  of  beautiful  as  well  as  simple  design.  The  action 
has  judicious  scope  for  the  business,  which  is  all  apposite 
and  farciful,  and  helps  on  the  plot.  The  groups  are  very 
fine,  especially  one  made  up  by  the  pages  and  the  filles  of 
the  household — the  subject  being  a  sportive  contest  for  the 
possession  of  a  bouquet ^  which  each  of  the  pages  holds  for 
a  time,  only  to  surrender  to  the  charms  of  his  favourite. 
A  Pas  de  Deux,  with  castanets,  between  Barer  and  Le 
Blond,  was  greatly  admired.  Albert  poised  himself  in 
attitudes  graceful  enough  for  a  new  statue  of  Pythonian 
Apollo.  The  Rolands  performed  wonderfully,  as  did  Le 
Blond,  De  Varennes,  Anatole  and  his  Lady.  The  time 
was  filled  up  from  first  to  last  with  a  delightful  and  asto- 
nishing variety  of  the  most  be\Vitching  and  graceful  feats  of 
motion.  The  house  was  closely  crowded  in  the  pit ;  the 
boxes  were  fiiU  of  fashion  and  beauty. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 


Journal  of  PerfwmanceSi  with  Remarks. 

January  19. — ^Pirate — Review. 

21. — King  Lear— Giovanni  in  London. 

Kean  appeared  in  the  part  of  Lear^  for  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  season.  His  vigorous  and 
natural  bursts  of  passion  are  peculiarly  apt  for  this  charac- 
ter. The  overflowings  of  resentment  and  affronted  pride, 
caused  by  his  self-convicted  errors  of  paternal  affection,  were 
g^en  with  an  effect  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  imagined. 
The  performance  was  full  of  fine  feeling,  now  melting  into 
weakness,  and  again  constricted  with  sudden  passion.    His 
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best  display  ia  that  of  the  ghastly  and  unconquerable  horror 
and  hatred  to  which  the  sudden  sense  of  his  own  misplaced 
generosity,  and  of  the  perverse  ■wickedness  of  his  daughter, 
gives  rise.  This  sentiment  he  preserves  with  a  continuance  of 
purpose  and  eflfect  throughout,  notwithstanding  the  changes 
of  accident  and  the  struggles  of  nature,  which  is  unim- 
provable. Miss  Edmiston  made  her  first  appearance  in 
the  part  of  Cordelia^  She  deserves  a  better  compliment 
for  her  success  than  the  scope  and  colouring  of  the  charac- 
ter, as  it  at  present  stands,  will  allow.  It  is  the  very  worst 
of  all  the  misnamed  emendations  of  Shakspeare.  To  see 
the  original  Cordelia,  all  gallant  in  sentiment  and  right 
royal  in  character  and  deportment,  as  the  Bard  of  Avon 
had  left  her,  converted  into  a  maudling  lover,  making  and 
receiving  the  vows  of  the  vulgar  romances  in  a  forest  with 
a  half-clothed  outlaw,  would  by  itself  be  a  positive  afflic- 
tion. Miss  Edmiston,  by  her  impressive  manner,  and  the 
urdour  of  filial  piety  which  she  evinces,  makes  the  thing 
not  only  tolerably  but  pleasing,  and  gives  the  otherwise  in- 
veterately  bad  emendations  a  colour  of  grace  and  proba- 
bility which  Mr.  Tate  had  failed  to  bestow  on  them.  The 
scene  with  her  father,  on  the  recovery  of  his  reason,  was 
one  of  most  pathetic  enforcement,  and  proved  that  she 
had  looked  into  some  of  the  finer  sources  of  feeling  with  a 
view  more  than  ordinarily  scrutinizing.  The  other  cha- 
racters were  as  usual. 

22. — Pirate — ^Three  Weeks  after  Marriage — Children  in 
the  Wood. 

23.— Ibid— Three  and  the  Deuce, 

24. — Venice  Preserved — Giovanni  in  London. 

25. — King  I^ar — Coronation. 

26. — Othello — Paul  and  Virginia. 

28.— Owen,  Prince  of  Powys;  or,  Wekh  Feuds.-^ 
[1st  time] — Ibid. 

The  plot  of  this  tragedy,  if  we  dare  so  call  it,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Khig  Henry,  [Foote]  having  entered  Wales  to  chastise 
the  rebellious  natives,  holds  his  court  there,  and  is  attended 
by  several  Welch  chieftains,  Gerald,  [BarWard]  a  Norman 
Knight,  represents  Oic'e?i,  [Kean]  Prince  of  Powys,  (son 
of  Lord  Powys,  [Pope]  wlto  is  present)  as  the  most  daring 
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opponent  of  the  English  power,  and  Henry  accordingly 
orders  a  keen  pursuit  of  him,  and  a  reward  for  his  being 
taken  or  killed  :  and  gives  consent  to  Gerald's  union  with 
Theodora,  [Miss  Edmiston]  who  has  been  betrothed  to 
Owen.  Lord  Powys  represses  his  feelings  at  these  indig- 
nities,, and  to  show  his  seeming  readiness  to  submit  to 
Henry* s  will,  invites  Gerald,  Theodora,  and  her  father,  to 
a  banquet  in  his  castle.  Theodora  is  in  the  mean  time 
mourning  the  absence,  and  dangers  attending  Owen,  when 
Madoc,  [Coopbr]  a  kinsman  of  that  Chieftain,  expresses 
his  love  for  her,  which  she  indignantly  rejects.  At  the 
banquet  which  follows,  Owen  at  the  head  of  bis  troops  sud- 
denly appears — he  learns  that  his  Theodora  is  the  destined 
bride  of  another,  and  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their 
union,  bears  her  off.  Madoc  seeks  them  out  in  their  retreat, 
and  under  pretence  of  the  imminent  danger  surrounding 
Oioen  and  his  followers,  contrives  to  get  the  Chieftain's 
consent  that  Theodora  should  for  a  time  take  refuge  in  his 
castle.  Thither  she  is  borne,  and  Madoc  there  presses  his 
suit,  which  she  scorns.  The  false  friend  then  determines 
on  her  death,  and  directs  Tudor,  [Penley]  one  of  his  de- 
pendants, to  cast  her  into  the  sea.  But  Tudor's  life  had 
been  saved  by  Owen,  and  gratitude  induces  him  to  preserve 
her,  and  to  deceive  Madoc,  who  finds  out  Owen,  and  in- 
forms him  that  she  was  false  to  his  love,  and  had  sought 
the  arms  of  another,  to  pass  her  days  in  rural  tranquility. 
Xhis  is  the  first  blow  tlmt  Madoc  inflicts  on  the  hero's 
peace — he  subsequently  murders  the  aged  Powys,  and  burns 
his  castle — then  endeavours  to  destroy  Oweii  under  his  own 
roof,  but  he  is  saved  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Theodora, 
whom  Madoc,  for  a  moment,  considers  as  her  spirit — the 
lovers  are  rescued — but  fresh  dangers  await  them  in  the 
field  of  battle  where  Madoc  follows,  Theodora  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  dies  in  Oweti^s  arms,  entreating  him  to  live 
for  his  country.  The  prince,  maddened  at  his  wrongs,  and 
by  his  private  griefs,  rushes  towards  the  foe,  but  returns  a 
conqueror  only  to  yield  his  breath  in  telling  that  Madoc  in 
the  conflict  insidiously  gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  which  he 
returned  with  a  death-blow  on  the  monster's  head.  He  then 
expires  exulting  in  the  preservation  of  his  native  land. 
This,  which  may  be  deemed  a  tedious,  is  in  fact  only  a 
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hasty  and  imperfect  delLaeation  of  the  plot — than  which 
there  was  never  one  seen  more  irregular  and  ill-digested. 
There  are  fewer  circumstances  in  many  well  written  novels 
of  three  volumes.  Of  course  the  essentials  of  tragedy  are 
missing,  and  must  be  obscured,  from  this  overheaping  the 
just  measure  of  incident.  There  is  no  one  passion  which 
has  any  thing  like  convenient  room  for  developement. 

The  actors  peformed  generally  well.  Mr.  Kean  was 
nearly  lost  in  the  xmmeaning  nature  of  his  character  ;  but, 
where  love  and  war  are  the  objects,  it  must  indeed  be  a 
foundered  Pegasus  out  of  which  he  will  not  strike  some 
shew  of  mettle.  He  raised  the  declining  attention  of  the  au- 
dience several  times,  and  died  in  a  fine  paroxysm  of  heroic 
ardour.  Miss  Edmiston  infused  great  energy  into  Theo- 
dora,  and,  with  some  abatement  which  is  still  to  be  desired 
in  her  emphasis  and  action,  made  a  very  passable  heroine. 
Mr.  Cooper  kept  up  the  spirit  of  his  part  rather  above  the 
intrinsic  dignity,  for  he  had  to  represent  a  sad  sort  of  cha- ' 
racier — a  wretch  hardy  enough  to  invent  crimes  but  not  to 
act  them,  and  miserably  afraid  of  their  consequences.  There 
is  besides  a  turgid  and  inapt  turn  in  the  dialogue  which 
sets  the  study  of  individual  character  in  the  actors  generally 
at  defiance.  The  other  parts  were  suitably  sustained;  and 
had  the  writing  of  the  play  corresponded  with  the  acting, 
the  success  would  have  been  complete.  The  ayes  prevailed 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  but  the  opposition  was  too  serious 
to  pass  for  nothing.  There  were  some  excellent  scenes 
painted  for  the  occasion,  which  represented  the  Welch  cliffs 
and  acclivities,  with  their  expansive  and  verdant  vallies, 
gushing  rills,  and  rapid  rivers,  very  impressively. 

29. — Owen,  Prince  of  Powys  — Paul  and  Virginia. 

30. — No  performance. 

31. — The  Pirate — Liar — Coronation. 

Feb.  1 . — Owen,  Prince  of  Powys — Paul  and  Virginia. 

2.— Pirate— Th^res^. 

Miss  S.  Booth  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  this  theatre, 
as  Th^esi.  Her  reception  was  of  the  most  flattering  des- 
cription, her  entrance  being  hailed  with  that  warmth  of 
greeting  which  ever  marks  the  welcome  given  by  a  metro- 
politan audience  to  the  return  to  a  regular  theatre  of  a 
long-absent  but  well-  remembered  and  deserving  favourite. 
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This  lady's  successful  delineation  of  the  unfortunate  Orphan 
of  Geneva^  is  too  well  known,  and  has  been  too  recently 
before  the  public,  to  require  in  this  place  a  repetition  of 
the  commendations  which  have  before  been  bestowed  on  it. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  record  of  the  fact  of  her  ap- 
pearance, it  will  suffice  to  state,  that  the  repeated  bursts  of 
animated  applause  which  her  performance  called  forth  from 
the  delighted  audience,  proved  the  expectations  excited  by 
the  remembrance  of  her  former  efforts  to  have  been  fully 
gratified  by  the  entertainment  which  her  present  exertions 
afforded. 

4. — Richard  III — Paul  and  Virginia. 

5. — Pirate — Liar — Coronation. 
\  6. — Othello — Paul  and  Virginia. 

7. — King  Lear — Coronation. 
'  8. — Macbeth — Monsieur  Tonson. 

9.— Adeline  ;  or,  tlie  Victim  of  Seduction^  [Ijst  time.] 
—Three  Weeks  after  Marriage — Paul  and  Virginia. 

This  interesting  Drama  is  said  to  be  taken  from  a 
source  to  which  we  owe  some  of  our  most  successful  mo- 
dern productions  of  this  nature — the  French  stage.  The 
piece  is  well  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  seriou$^  its  general 
tone  being  decidedly  sombre,  and  the  catastrophe  perfectly 
tragic,  while  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  instan- 
ces of  a  comic,  or  even  light  character,  in  the  dialogue, 
throughout  the  whole.  The  stofy  may  be  thus  told  : — 
Jjdelijte^  the  only  child  and  support  of  D'Orlin^  a  military 
veteran,  aged,  infirm,  and  blind,  has  received,  during  two 
years,  the  attentions  and  vows  of  a  noble  Count,  then  a  hus- 
band, and  the  son  of  a  German  of  high  rank,  under  the 
name  and  disjiuise  of  Fabian,  a  poor  artist.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  (at  which  point  of  time  the  business  of  the 
drama  commences)  the  machinations  of  a  base  and  unfeeling 
friend  of  her  admirer,  the  Baron  licndor,  seconding  his  pas- 
sion', and  overcoming  his  noble  nature,  seduce  the  too  con- 
fiding girl  from  her  father's  hoaie,  and  convey  her  into  the 
possession  of  the  Count,  after  the  intervention  of  a  pre- 
tended marriage.  A  single  day  suffices  so  far  to  undeceive 
the  unfortnnate  victim  of  their  arts,  that  she  escapes  from 
the  house  where  she  had  been  left,  to  that  of  her  father, 
through  the  sympathy  and  honest  intrepidity  of  a  rustic,  to 
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whose  care,  or  rather  custody,  she  had  been  committed. 
The  father  is  satisfied  by  a  fictitious  account  of  his  daugh- 
ter's absence,  but  a  letter  addressed  by  her  to  the  Count 
under  his  real  name,  which  she  finds  means  to  ascertain, 
falls  into  the  hands  oif  tlie  Countess,  who,  from  a  curiosity 
to  see  her  successful  rival,  arrives  at  her  residence  at  the 
precise  moment  when  Adeline  is  loading  her  husband,  on 
his  presenting  himself  at  the  place  of  her  retreat,  with  bitter 
reproaches  for  his  falsehood  and  perfidy.  He  retires,  his 
wife  enters,  and  acquaints  Adeline  with  the  full  extent  of 
her  misfortune  and  shame ;  but  hearing  the  girl's  artless 
tale,  departs  with  a  deep  feeling  of  interest  in  her  fate,  and 
a  promise  of  protection  to  herself  and  her  father.  When 
the  Count  re-appears,  the  old  soldier  having  overheard 
enough  to  convince  him  of  the  dishonour  done  his  family, 
rushes  in,  seizes  a  case  of  pistols,  puts  one  into  the  hand  of 
the  betrayer,  bidding  him  defendhimself,  and  discharges  the 
other  at  him.  But  retribution  does  not  direct  his  arm,  and 
his  wrath  is  yet  unsatiated.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
he  commands  his  child  to  curse  her  seducer,  and  on  her  re- 
fusal casts  her  off  for  ever.  The  parent  and  child  then  se- 
parately repair  to  the  chateau  of  the  Count's  father  with 
very  different  purposes :  the  one,  having  resolved  to  rid 
herself  of  the  burden  of  existence,  to  implore  his  protection 
on  the  forlorn  author  of  her  birth ;  the  other,  to  invoke 
vengeance  on  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  and  happiness. 
Notwithstanding  many  stratagems  of  the  guilty  and  trem- 
bling Baron  to  defeat  their  object,  the  virtuous  nobleman 
hears  successively  with  strong  compassion  the  appeal  of 
each.  To  his  utter  astonishment  his  owtt  son,  (now  pene- 
trated with  remorse  and  anguish  for  the  part  he  had  acted) 
is  singled  out,  by  D'Orlin  recognising  him  by  his  voice  as 
the  author  of  his  wrongs.  Adeline^  horror-rtruck  at  wit- 
nessing the  Countess  in  the  possession  of  every  thing  to 
which  she  had  fondly  imagined  herself  alone  to  be  entiUed, 
distractedly  rushes  to  the  execution  of  her  desperate  pur- 
pose, and  is  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  with  only  life 
enough  left  to  ask  and  receive  a  paternal  pardon  and  blea- 
smgj  she  then  expires  in  her  fathers  arms,  and  he  instantly 
aft^  drops  lifeless  by  her  side. 

Mt$8  CopELAND,  to  whom  tlie  part  of  the  heroine  was  a«- 
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signed,  acquitted  herself  of  her  task  in  a  manner  to  merit 
every  praise.  Mr.  Cooper's  personation  of  the  father, 
was  judicious,  correct,  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  Rustic,  who  is  drawn  with  a  heart  of  the  finest  mould, 
was  sustained  by  Mr.  Knioht,  with  that  powerful  expres- 
sion of  unsophisticated  honesty  and  kind-heartedness  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  him.  To  the  exertions  of  these  three 
performers  which  called  forth  repeated  bursts  of  applause, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  great  part,  the  success  which  the 
drama  obtained.  The  overture  is  pleasing — and  one  or  two 
new  scenes,  in  particular  the  last,  handsome.  A  ballet  was 
introduced  in  the  third  act,  at  the  end  of  which  Miss  Tree 
danced  a  pas  sail  with  great  elegance,  and  the  admiration 
of  some  of  the  audience  so  far  got  the  better  of  their  consi- 
deration as  to  insist  on  a  repetition  of  it.  The  piece  was 
announced  for  a  second  representation  with  very  general 
approbation. 

11. — Brutus — Giovanni  in  London. 

12. — Adeline — Three  and  the  Deuce — Paul  and  Virginia. 

13. — Riches — Adeline — Love  in  Humble  Life,  [1st 
time.]  — Coronation. 

This  is  an  adaptation  from  the  French  stage,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  produc- 
tions of  that  school.  It  is  of  a  light  and  playful  cast,  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  homely  feeling.  The  story  is  that  of 
a  soldier,  named  RoncesloMs,  who  having  received  from  his 
dying  Colonel  a  bequest  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  resolves 
to  divide  it  between  a  girl  named  Christine^  who  had  nursed 
him  when  wounded,  and  presei*ved  his  life,  and  his  aged 
father.  To  the  former  he  forwards  the  share  allotted  her, 
without  discovering  the  source  of  her  good  fortune  ;  the 
latter  has  been  placed  by  death  beyond  the  reach  of  his  good 
intentions.  Some  time  afterwards  his  regiment  halting  for 
two  hours  in  the  village  where  Christine  had  lived  as  bar- 
maid of  an  inn,  Ronceslaus  caUs  there  for  refreshment,  and 
finds  her  mistress  of  the  house.  A  mutual  explanation 
takes  place,  and  in  his  rough  and  unsophisticated  military 
style  he  solicits  her  consent  to  marry  him ;  which  she  re- 
fuses, on  the  ground  of  a  promise  she  had  made  some  yearg 
before  to  a  cousin,  from  whom  she  had  never  since  heard, 
and  therefore  feared  he  had  forgotten  her;  but  eng^es  to 
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become  the  wife  o(  Ronceslam  after  a  few  months,  if  in  that 
time  she  could  learn  to  forget  her  love  for  her  cousin.  The 
cousin  arrives,  and  after  some  equivoque,  which  leads 
Christine  to  suppose  that  he  had  determined  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  marriage,  while  KarnitSf  the  cousin,  imagines 
that  she  is  already  married  to  Ronceslausy  an  ecclatrcissement 
is  brought  about,  and  Ronceslaus  unites  the  hands  of  the  two 
cousins,  giving  them  that  portion  of  his  Colonel's  bequest 
which  he  had  designed  for  his  father,  and,  with  blessings 
and  prayers  for  their  happiness,  takes  his  leave  and  joins 
his  regiment  on  its  march.  The  language  of  the  piece  pre- 
sented nothing  striking,  either  in  point  of  beauty  or  defect ; 
but  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out,  and  the  action  of  the  piece 
protracted  almost  to  dullness.  Mr.  Cooper  pourtrayed 
with  warmth  and  feeling  the  blunt  and  unaffected  generosity 
of  the  warm-hearted  soldier.  Mr.  Knight  infused  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  inimitable  drollery  and  humour 
into  his  expression  of  the  varied  emotions  of  the  rustic 
Karnitz  ;  and  Miss  S.  Booth  played  Christine  with  her  ac- 
customed taste  and  judgment,  skilfully  blending  the  spirit^ 
ed,  the  playful,  and  the  pathetic,  as  the  feeling  varied  with 
the  turn  of  the  story.  The  piece  was  received  with  general 
approbation,  and  its  announcement  for  repetition  met  with 
no  opposition. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances,  with  Remarks. 

January  12th. — Beggar's  Opera — ^Two  Pages — Mother 
Bunch— 14.  ExUe-Ibid.— 15.  Rob  Roy— Ibid.— 16.  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona— Ibid. — 17.  Exile — Ibid.— 18.  Beg- 
gar's Opera — Ibid. — 19.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. 
21.— Exile — Ibid. — 22.  Rob  Roy — Ibid. — 23.  Beggar's 
Opera — Two  Pages— Ibid. — 24.  Romeo  and  Juliet — Ibid. 

The  tragedy  introduced  a  new  candidate  for  tragic  fame, 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Fanny  BRUNTON,who  made  her  first 
obeisance  to  a  London  audience  in  the  character  of  Juliet. 
This  young  lady  is  in  person  by  no  means  tall  of  her  age, 
(eighteen,  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand)  but  her 
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figure  18  finely  moulded ;  her  limbs  gracefully  and  elegantly 
turned ;  her  countenance  beautiful  and  interesting  ;  her  fea- 
tures soft  and  regular,  and  not  deficient  in  expression. 

Her  happiest  efforts  were  those  of  the  playful  scenes  with 
her  uurse,  and  those  most  expressive  of  the  tenderness  and 
confidence  of  her  lover,  in  the  scenes  with  Romeoy  parti- 
cularly that  in  the  balcony  and  the  parting  scene;  her  pee- 
vishness at  the  baulking  of  her  eager  expectancy  by  the 
nurse's  interruption  with  the  question  of  '*  Where's  your 
mother?" — of  her  communication  of  what  had  passed  in 
her  interview  with  Romeoy  was  admirably  expressed ;  and 
her  death  was  well  conceived  and  finely  executed.  Her 
whole  performance  was  a  fine  specimen  of  art,  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  upon  her  talents  and  docility,  and  upon 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  her  instructors,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  approbation  by  a  crowded 
and  well-satisfied  audience.  Mr.  Macreadv  was  the  Romeo 
of  the  evening.  His  challenge  of  Tybalt^  his  scene  at  the 
tomb,  and  his  struggles  under  the  racking  effects  of  the  poi- 
son, stinvulated  into  more  potent  action  by  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  on  discovering  that  Juliet  was  not  dead,  were  fine 
specimens  of  the  vigorous  and  energetic  character  of  his 
peculiar  style. 

25. — ^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona— Mother  Bunch.— 26. 
Tempest— Ibid.— 28  Romeo  and  Juliet— Ibid  —29.  Exile- 
Ibid. — ^30,  Selection  of  Music. — 31.  Tempest— Mother 
Bunch.-^Feb.  1 .  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. — 2.  Rob 
Roy— Ibid.— 4.  Exile— Ibid.— 5 .  Tempest— Ibid.— 6.  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona — Ibid. — 7.  Tempest — Ibid. — 8.  Exile 
— John  of  Paris. — 9.  Comedy  of  Errors— Blind  Boy. — II. 
Exile— Mother  Bunch.— 12.  Tempest— Two  Pages.— 13. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — Mother  Bunch. — 14.  Mon- 
trose ;  or,  the  Children  of  the  Mist. — [Ist  time] — Raising 
the  Wind. 

The  materials  of  the  plot  and  dialogue  of  this  operatic 
drama  are  transferred  from  the  novel  almost  without  qua- 
lification as  far  as  they  are  used. 

The  business  commences  with  the  hiring  of  Captain  Dal'- 
getti^Sy  [Liston's]  services  on  behalf  of  King  Charles.  The 
itrastering  of  the  rebel  forces  succeeds ;  after  that  comes 
the  mission  of  the  Captain  to  the  Marquis  of  Atgylty 
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[Chapman] — his  imprisonment — the  encounter  with  Ra7i- 
aldy  [Yates],  in  the  dungeon — his  struggle  with  Argylcy 
and  escape  consequent  thereon.  The  plot  is  then  drawn 
on  by  portionsof  the  most  spirited  and  descriptive  dialogue 
in  the  novel,  arising  from  the  more  indirect  incidents,  until 
the  battle  commences.  The  mysterious  eloquence  oi  Allan 
Macauley,  [Abbott]  and  of  Ranald  of  the  Mist,  both  men 
of  "double  sight,"  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
whole  time,  while  they  are  clearing  up  the  adventures  of 
the  past  and  foretelling  the  future.  So  far  the  legend  was 
a  matter  of  too  difficult  apprehension,  the  whole  interest 
being  wrapped  up  in  a  system  of  soothsaying,  the  peculiar 
traditions  of  which  are  scarcely  known  to  any  but  Scotch 
antiquaries.  Amiot  Lyle^  [Miss  Stephens]  is  the  subject 
of  rival  passon  between  two  of  the  heroes,  Allan  Macauley 
and  the  Earl  of  Monteithy  [Duruset]  as  in  the  novel :  she 
marries  the  latter  with  the  consent  of  the  former,  who  ba- 
nishes himself.  The  catastrophe  is  softened  by  this  means, 
as  compared  with  the  book,  though  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
bability. Ranald  receives  his  death  wound  from  Allan  after 
the  battle,  though  they  have  fought  on  the  same  side,  from 
the  remembrance  of  some  former  feud  between  their  clans. 
The  music  was  generally  original,  and  the  songs  by  Miss 
Stepfiens  were  given  with  artless  simplicity  and  sweetness. 
The  Scenery  is  beyond  praise.  Three  pieces,  however,  may. 
be  named,  but  their  merit  can  only  be  appreciated  on  seeing 
them.  One  of  them  discovers  a  landscape  of  bold  rocky  accli- 
vities and  projections,  growing  out  from  the  rising  mist, 
which  is  driven  gradually  away  until  the  horizon  is  revealed. 
The  second  is  a  view  of  the  Fifeshire  coast,  with  the  Firth 
and  inlets,  the  town  and  other  objects  highly  M'rought  up. 
The  third  is  the  encampment  and  surrounduig  landscape, 
especially  noticing  the  foreground  of  the  middle  piece  of 
scenery.  The  battle  is  the  best  incident,  and  indeed  the 
only  effective  representation  of  the  pell-mell  haroc  of  a  ge- 
neral action,  with  horse  and  foot  yet  exhibited.  While  it 
was  performing  there  was  an  equally  earnest  contention 
among  the  audience,  as  to  the  metit  or  demerit  of  the  at- 
tempt The  effect  was,  however,  too  powerful,  for  the  dis- 
sentients, and  the  applauses  became  entirely  overwhelming. 
It  would  be  useless  at  this  time  of  diiy,  after  they  have  so 
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long  beld  possession  of  the  public  mind,  for  criticism  to 
examine  into  the  propriety  of  such  spectacles. 

15. — Montrose — Mother  Bunch. — 16.  Ibid — Husband 
and  Wife.— 18.  Ibid— Mother  Bunch.— 19.  Ibid— Liber- 
tine.— 20.  No  performance. 


MINOR  DRAMA. 

SURREY  THEATRE. 

Jan.  14. — Leonora,  or  the  Apparition  on  the  White 
Horse  ;  or  Love  in  all  its  Horrors. — ^This  is  one  of  those 
admirable  burlesque  anomalous  productions,  in  which  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Dibdin  delights  to  revel:  it  is  a  kind  of 
ridicule  on  the  modern  horrific  romances  of  the  press,  and 
the  Stage.  To  give  the  plot  of  a  piece,  in  itself  irregular 
and  totally  deviating  from  all  known  methodiwU.  rules 
would  be  impossible  : — Mr.  Wyatt  as  Sir  Polypus  the 
Pale  is  desperately  in  love  with  the  fair  Leonora^  [Miss 
Ajjcock],  daughter  of  the  Z?ffro;i  Von  Blixendonder,  by  the 
father's  side,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  her  father's  con- 
sent, (like  Sir  Guy  of  old)  turns  hermit,  and  resides  in  a 
cell  in  the  rock  on  which  the  Baron's  Castle  is  built,  and 
sends  forth  his  **  moans  aiid  groans"  to  the  ^^  cold  flinty'* 
Walls.  In  this  seclusion  he  is  supplied  with  provision, 
and  a  **  drop  of  the  comfort^*'  by  Young  Nick^  [Herring] 
the  son  of  OldNick,  the  Sexton  of  the  Village,  [Ellis],  to 
whom  he  gives  a  love  epistle  for  his  "  heart's  delight"  but 
being  informed  by  him  that  *'  a  man  of  might  and  main" 
a  cruel  Saracen,  one  Bobo  Ben  Bemir  with  the  hand  of 
flint,  [Ridgway],  has  been  paying  his  vows  to  the  "  lady 
fair"  and  **  blasted  his  dearest  fondest  hopes" — ^he  de- 
termines ^^  with  vengeful  ire"  on  challenging  to  **  mortal 
combat"  the  bold  destroyer  of  his  peace.  To  fulfil  his  in- 
tention, he  charges  his  Squire  Fizgig  the  faithful ,  with  the 
hand  of  tteel,  [Salter]  ,  to  execute  the  commission.  This 
is  done  mth  all  due  formality  and  ceremonial,  and  a  battle 
takes  place  between  them  in  which  -Sir  Polypus  is  slain. 
His  apparition  on  a  White  Hoi-se ;  "  in  horrid  guise"  appears 
at  a  grand  banquet,  given  in  honour  of  the  conqueror, 
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which  "  puts  the  rabble  to  the  rout — puffs  all  the  candles 
out"  and  fills  every  one  with  horror  and  dismay.  How- 
ever, this  "  MOSTE  DOLEFULL  TRAGEDIE  MIXED  FULL  OP 
MiRTHE  AND  MKRRIE  CONCEYTE,"  is  not  yet  brought  to  a 
close.  The  Lady  it  appears  consents  to  accept  the  hand  of 
that  "  cruel  crtiel  man"  the  Saracen  ;  when  at  the  moment 
the  ceremony  is  about  to  commence,  she,  in  all  the  heroic 
furor  of  despair,  plunges  t.  dagger  into  her  "  lily  white 
bosom" — the  spectre  appears,  she  mounts  behind,  and 
amidst  smoke  *^  fire  and  fury"  they  sink — "  to  the  shades 
below." 

The  comicalities  of  Wyatt  are  brought  into  excellent 
play.  His  sudden  alarm  at  the  intelligence  of  a  rival,  his 
combat,  and  death,  were  truly  whimsical.  The  acting  of 
Mr.  GoMERY,  as  Bruno  the  Blacky  the  valet  of  Sir  Ro- 
derick the  Red,  {brother  of  Leonora)  was  very  rich.  As 
was  that  of  Mr.  Salter  as  Fizgig,  the  collision  of  whose 
hand  of  steel,  with  the  Saracens  hand  of  fiint,  produced 
scintillations  of  genuine  laughter  from  the  audience.  Mr. 
Bengough,  as  Roderick,  Mr.  HERRING, and  Mr.  Ridgway, 
played  with  much  humour;  and  the  female  characters 
were  well  sustained  by  Miss  Poole,  and  Miss  Adcock. 
We  trust  Mr.  Dibdin  will  give  loose  to  the  reins  of  his  ex- 
uberant fancy  and  present  us  with  many  more  of  these 
enlivening  little  pieces  :  they  may  not  be  unappropriately 
termed  Stage  Jeiur  d' esprit ;  and  we  can  assure  him  that  at 
his  admirable  burlesques  of  *'  Giovanni,*'  "  Siege  o/  Troy" 
*'  Seven  Champions,"  and  the  piece  under  notice  we  have 
*'  laughed  the  hearts  laugh,"  and  enjoyed  the  mirth  "  that 
wiinkledcare  derides." 

We  understand  several  new  and  splendid  pieces  are  in 
active  preparation,  among  which  a  new  Equestrian  drama, 
to  be  called  **  The  Avenger  1"  is  most  highly  spoken  of. 


OLYMPIC    THEATRE. 


I 


Tliis  elegant  little  theatre,  which  in  consequence  of  some 
embarrassing  circumstances  had  abruptly  closed  its  doors,  \J 
again  re-opened  under  a  fresh  managementj  on  Monday,  the 
11th  Feb.    The  company  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tiie 
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same  ;  and  to  supply  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  recent 
interruption  of  their  labours,  the  test  available  talent  has 
been  retained.  The  Pirate^  which  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
was  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  was  again  brought 
forward  in  all  its  original  splendor.  Mr.  Power's  person- 
ation of  Captain  Cleveland^  was  as  before,  conspicuous,  for 
the  highest  merit.  A  more  perfect  portraiture  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman rover,"  could  scarcely  fee  presented.  Mrs. Waring 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Nornoy  and  elicited  the  high- 
est applause  by  her  just  and  forcible  delineation  of  the  in- 
centives and  attributes  of  the  character.  Her  voice  is  clear, 
audible,  and  of  considerable  strength ;  her  action  is  appro- 
priate ;  and  her  manner  dignified  and  imposing.  In  the 
more  pathetic  traits  of  the  character  she  evinced  great  sen- 
sibility and  feeling.  The  rest  of  the  characters  were  effec- 
tively sustained. 

Life  in  London  has  also  been  re-produced  with  entire  new 
scenery,  incidents,  songs,  dresses,  &c.,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  actors  were  crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  Mr. 
Lewis  sustained  Corinthian  Tom,  with  ability — and  Co- 
VENEY,  as  Jerry y  was  admirable — his  drunken  scene,  in 
particular.  Vale's  Logic,  was  played  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity, and  his  songs  were  well  given.  The  whole  of  the  Sce- 
nery, which  is  painted  by  Greenwood,  is  appropriate  and 
effective.  The  views  in  London  are  displayed  with  great  fi- 
delity. The  burletta,  **.^//a^rowe»/r5^,"  has  been  played 
as  afterpiece.  Power's  Ti»»oMy  was  highly  amusing,  and 
Mr.PAYNE,  as  Ramble,  performed  with  judgment,  and  sang 
inimitably.  Mrs.  Coveney's  Catherijie,  was  a  very  pleas- 
ing performance — and  she  sang  "  Oh  !  say  not  v^omai^s 
love  is  bought,"  with  great  taste.  Mr.  Lancaster,  as 
Snags,  and  Mr.  Mildenhall,  as  Lustre,  filled  their  res- 
pective characters  with  a  degree  of  talent  seldom  witnessed 
on  the  boards  of  a  minor  theatre.  Pretty  Miss  Healey 
must  not  be  forgotten — she  acted  and  sang  delightfully. 
The  above  pieces  have  since  been  repeated  every  evening  to 
overflowing  audiences  of  the  most  fashionable  description. 
'Itiis  we  are  truly  happy  to  perceive,  as  the  house  is  entitled 
in  all  its  various  departments  to  the  most  extensive  patron- 
age and  support.  VVc  are  glad  to  announce  that  sentence 
of  transportation  will  shortly  be  proclaimed  on  that  vile 
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libertine  Don  Giovanni;  but  \^e  trust  it  will  not  be  for  7 
or  14  years,  but  for  life.  Many,  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
tramported  with  the  intelligence. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

Dec.  9th. — ^ToM  and  Jerry  ;  or,  Life  in  London. — This  is 
a  selection  of  scenes,  from  Pierce  Egan's  famous  work, 
under  the  same  title,  and  consist  of  the  adventures  of  Tom 
and  Jerry,  in  their  rambles  and  sprees,  through  Life  in 
London.  Several  of  the  Scenes,  are  very  laughable — par- 
ticularly the  night  row  at  Temple-bar,  and  ^11  Max  in  the 
east,  in  which  the  meeting  of  all  the  celebrated  beggare 
and  ballad  singers  of  the  metropolis  is  displayed.  Wrench 
plays  Tom  with  much  spirit,  and  Mr.  John  Reeve,  Jerry, 
with  great  effect.  The  piece  has  been  played  every  night 
to  overflowing  houses. 

26th. — Beauty  and  the  Beast,  or,  Harlequin,  and  the 
Magic  Rose. — ^This  Pantomime  is  founded  on  the  well 
known  nursery  tale  of  the  same  name.  The  Prince  me- 
tamorphosed, for 'his  vanity  into  a  Beast,  is  in  due  time 
changed  into  the  motley  hero  of  Pantomime  Harlequin. 
The  amiable  daughter  of  the  ruined  Merchant  Carasco, 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Prince^  notwithstanding  his 
brutal  outside  is  changed  by  the  wand  of  the  fairy  Moon- 
beam into  Columfiine.  Carasco,  her  father  becomes  Panta- 
loon, followed  by  his  servant  Bellows-head  as  Clown.  The 
usual  routine  of  hair  breadth  escapes,  assaults,  felonies, 
and  petty  larcenies  follows,  in  which  Signor  Paulo  is  very 
efficient,  and  after  poor  Pantaloon,  has  received  a  compe- 
tent share  of  contusions,  the  piece  concludes  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  palace  of  the  fairy  Moonbeam.  Some  of  the 
Scenes  are  pretty — particularly  the  residence  of  the  Beast, 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  last  Scene;  the  tricks  were  few, 
but  good,  and  well  managed.  The  waggish  roguery  of  the 
the  Clown,  who  in  the  disguise  of  book-keeper,  at  an  inn, 
effetts  the  transfer  of  a  hampers  contents,  consisting  of 
fowls,  turkeys  and  meat  for  the  Churchwarden's  feast,  into 
a  hamper  of  scraps  for  the  poor,  was  particularly  relished. 
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CHELTENHAM  THEATRE. 

Cheltenham,  Feb.  8,  1822. 

Mr.  Drama, 
Tobin's  comedy  of  the  **  Honey  Moon"  was  performed 
here  on  the  7th  inst.    The  principal  characters  were  sus- 
tained by  amateurs. 

The  Duke  Aranza  found  a  judicious  representative  in  a 
Mj".  Bishop,  and  the  plaudits  of  a  crowded  house  bore 
evident  testimony  to  the  merits  of  his  performance.  Mr. 
CossENS,  who  enacted  the  Count  Montalban^  had  better 
**  tie  his  every  thought"  down  to  the  desk,  and  wield  the 
quill  of  that  bird  whose  silliness  he  possesses  so  considerable 
a  share  of.  We  recommend  him  the  perusal  of  Garrick's 
excellent  prologue  to  the  farce  of  the  *'  Apprentice."  Mr. 
Green  was  very  proficient  as  Rolando — we  esteem  him 
much,  and  shall  be  happy  to  recognize  him  again  in  some 
character  of  greater  import. 

Imagine,  (Mr.  Drama)  a  squat  sort  of  a  figure,  a  Dr. 
Slop's  very  self,  only  about  two  inches  higher,  with  a  most 
preposterous  head,  oblong,  something  after  the  shape  of 
■  that  membra  of  the  doctor's  poney — imagine  this,  and  you 
see  a  faithful  portrait  of  the  representative  of  Jaquez.  To- 
BiN  himself  would  have  failed  to  recognize  his  mirth-stirring 
Jaquez  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stennett — his  attempt  at 
comic  wit  were  extremely  vulgar.  We  presume  this  will 
be  Mr.  Stennftt's  last  effort ;  he  has  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  the  stage,  and  we  trust  this  will  be  a  season- 
able hint.  The  several  performers  were  respectable  in  their 
parts. 

Jonathan  Oldbuck. 


On  the  23rd  of  January,  as  Mr.  Algar,  the  auctioneer, 
had  commenced  selling  the  dresses  and  property  at  the  West 
London  Theatre,  the  stage  gave  way  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  precipitated  several  of  the  company  below ;  we 
are  happy  to  say,  no  serious  accident  occurred. 

Printed  by  T.  and  J.  Elvey^  Castle-street^  Holborn. 
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DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 

Cassio's  letter  has  been  received,  and  \re  could  not  help 
smiling  at  its  contents — but  we  would  have  him  know  and 
recollect,  that  we  are 

**  Unused  to  threats,  Ihit  more  unused  to  fear.'* 
He  may  depend  on  it  we  will  expose  his  foolery  if  he  writes 
again. — Alonzo  and  Dalgetty  are  answered  in  the  present 
Number. — The  Reviews  of  Lord  Byron  s  Works,  by  T.  W. 
Valentine  Critic,  and  Rinaldo,  we  must  decline. — On 
second  consideration,  we  think  the  communications  of  An- 
TiQUARius  and  Tristram  will  be  better  incorporated  in  an 
History  of  the  Stage,  than  as  separate  articles.  Perhaps 
T.  W.  will  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  respect  to 
his  letters  on  ancient  Dramatic  writers.— We  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  space  for  the  Spouting  Club,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  our  next  Vol. — The  Valentine  of  Fanny  W.  is  not 
dramatic. — The  Fragment,  by  N.  A.  as  soon  as  we  can  fi^nd 
room. — ^JuvENis's  last  communicaticm  will  also  be  inserted. 
— In  answer  to  S.  M.  we  can  only  say,  errors  in  printing  are 
unavoidable.  As  to  the  engravings,  they  are  as  good  as 
ever. — Our  poetical  Correspondents  must  refrain  from  send- 
ing us  any  more  of  the  productions  of  their  muses  until  our 
next  Vol.  as  we  shall  scarcelyfindroomin  ourpresentone  for 
the  number  of  pieces  of  this  description  already  in  our  hands. 
— D.  J.  M.  and  others,  must  have  patience.  We  have  now 
twenty  or  thirty  articles  from  several  correspondents  in  the 
«ame  predicament.  They  shall  all  appear  without  delay. — 
F.  F.  Cooper  is  informed,  the  slight  was  not  intentional. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  as  he  wishes — even  our  earliest 
contributors  have  never  asked  such  a  favour,  and  the  profits 
on  our  publication  are  too  limited  to  allow  of  our  granting 
it. — W.  W.  is  requested  to  send  the  solutions. — We  shall 
be  truly  happy  to  hear  again  from  our  friend  at  Newcastle. 
— Punchinello  is  under  consideration. — From  the  speci- 
men sent  by  Phil-Garlic,  we  are  fearful  his  anecdotes  are 
already  in  our  bands.— The  Country  Theatres,  by  an  Ama- 
teur, are  stale. — Shakspeare's  Mind,  &c.  L.  M.  P.  will  ap- 
pear, as  will  also  the  Letters  of  B.  H.  G.  H.  Izzard,  and 

others.  

Our  readers  must  be  well  aware,  that  in  a  periodical  pub- 
lication of  this  nature,  typographical  errors  are  unavoidable. 
We  rely,  therefore,  on  their  candour  for  a  due  share  of  in- 
dulgence in  tliis  particular;  and  shall  not  trouble  them  at 
present  with  a  list  of  trifling  errata, 
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**  Viola.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 
"  Fabian.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise  to  read  him 
by  his/orm,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the  proof." 

"  Twelfth  Night;'  III.  4. 

**  Little  you  are,  I  grant. 

But  not  in  worthy  much  less  in  wit. 

A  pleasant  fit  of  mirth,  and  of  new  antics." 

This  gentlemen  is  one  of  those  actors  who  never  make  the'r 
appearai-ce  without  exalting  their  profession,  and  exciting 
in  the  highest  degree  the  admiration  and  good-will  of  the 
audience.  He  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
performers  on  that  stage,  which  owes  very  much  to  his 
exertions ;  scarce  any  actor  is,  we  think,  so  universal  a  fa- 
vourite, n<)r  are  there  any  who  have  experienced  such  a  uni- 
form tr^n  of  public  approbation,  without  showing,  some 
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disposition  of  encroach raout;  to  his  abilities,  many  authori 
owe  no  small  portion  of  the  success  of  their  pieces ;  what- 
ever he  undertakes  is  always  well  executed,  and  he  has 
throwTi  life  into  characters,  which,  if  placed  in  any  other 
hands,  must  inevitably  have  been  condemned.  Mr,  Knight 
is  so  well  known  to  ever}'  frequenter  of  the  theatre,  that  a 
description  of  his  person  is  needless — we  will  observe,  how- 
ever, that  his  being  somewhat  below  the  middle  stature,  is 
rather  a  favourable  circumstance,  than  otherwise  ;  his  line 
of  acting  requires  agility  rather  than  dignity,  which  is  not 
a  little  aided  by  the  quickness  of  his  eye,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  voice. 

Mr.  Knight's  line  of  acting  is  not  much  varied,  though 
far  from  being  limited— but  he  particularly  excels  in  the 
delineation  of  the  pert  footman  and  the  rustic  clown.  Under 
the  first  class,  we  would  remind  our  readers,  amongst  others, 
of  bis  Tom^  in  the  ^^  Intrigue ;" — Spado,m  the  "  Caslle  of 
Andalusia  ;" — jTjw,  in  "  High  Notions ;" — and  in  the  lat- 
ter, Jerry  Blossom,  Frank  Oatla7id,  5i?m,  in  "  Wild  Oats;" 
and  Hodge,  in  "  Love  in  a  Village  "  in  this  character,  his 
confusion,  at  being  unable  to.  find  the  letter,  when  Lucinda 
is  all  impatience  for  it,  will  never  be  excelled ;  his  Stephen 
Harrowhy,  in  the  '*  Poor  Gentleman ;" — Joey,  in  "Modern 
Antiques," — Zekiel  Homespun,  in  the  "  Heir  at  Law  ," — 
and  Farmer  Enfield,  in  the  *'  Falls  of  Clyde,''  are  all  de- 
lightful pieces  of  acting. 

Mr.  Knight  in  rustic  characters  is  equalled  only  by  Mr. 
Emery,  but  he  is  merely  equalled,  never  surpassed.  In  pa- 
thetic scenes,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  not  Emery's  su- 
perior. His  recitation,  called  "  Richard  and  Betty,"  is  a 
striking  proof  of  his  command  over  the  feelings  of  an  au- 
dience. To  confess  the  truth,  we  admire  Mr.  K.  in  scenes 
where  the  honest  rustic  blends  pathos  and  humour,  far  more 
than  in  characters  of  mere  bustle  and  knavery,  such  as  for 
instance,  Tom,  in  "  Intrigue,"  or  Spado.  He  is  here  al- 
ways active,  'tis  true  ;  indeed,  too  much  so,  for  his  humour 
chiefly  lies  in  his  fingers  and  toes,  which  are  never  at  rest 
far  a  single  moment.  In  characters  of  sheer  simplicity,  he 
far  excels  the  gentleman  above  mentioned — but  he  cannot 
vie  with  him  in  his  delineation  of  low  cunning,  or  his  more 
lofly  efforts,  of  which,  the  Tyke  of  the  latter  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  a  specimen.  Mr.  Knight's  manner  of  dressing  the 
personages  he  represents,  is  almost  sufficient  to  stamp  hina 
a  man  of  genius.  The  very  peasants  of  Yorkshire  and  So- 
mersetshire seem  to  stand  before  us,  arrayed  in  their  holi- 
day clothes,  and  the  impression  of  their  exquisite  fidelity 
to  nature,  which  the  firet  view  of  his  characters  excites,  is  . 
never  effaced  by  buffoonery  and  extravagance. 

The  most  rigid  stickler  for  chasteness  and  strict  propriety 
in  acting,  would  find  it  difficult  to  detect  Knight  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  laughter  by  any  unworthy  grimace,  or  any 
overstrained  delineation  of  the  part  he  undertakes: — ^by  this 
line  of  conduct  he  has  raised  himself  to  an  eminence,  which 
we  trust  he  will  long  adorn,  with  comfort  to  himself  and 
delight  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  witness  his 
exertions  which  must  always  aflford  pleasure  to  the  mo«t 
rigid  cynic. 

"  Knight,  where  a  rude  simplicity  can  please. 
With  bashful  humour,  and  with  awkward  ease. 
In  the  wild  sallies  of  a  stripling  clown. 
Must  ever  rise  distinguished  on  the  town. 
And  laugh's  high  feast  incessantly  create, 
While  honest  Ralph  has  liberty  to  prate. 

Mark  where  O'Keefe  successfully  has  drest, 
A  Sim  all  rustic,  with  a  generous  breast; 
Drawn  with  a  master's  highly  finished  art, 
A  rough  coarse  mansion  round  a  princely  heart ; 
There  quite  at  ease,  unraanacled  by  fears. 
Knight,  a  true  son  of  comedy  appears  ; 
Hits  oflf  the  honest  and  untutor'd  youth, 
With  such  just  force,  such  energy  and  truth, 
That  all  is  mirth  and  plaudit  as  he  plaj-s. 
And  /oKg-Zi  still  joins  in  unison  with  ^raire." 

Mr.  Knight's  original  profession  was  that  of  a  painter, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  very  early  predilection 
for  the  stage.  His  first  appearance  was  made  at  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  Staffordshire,  in  the  character  of  Hob^  but 
fortune  proved  unkind,  his  courage  fkiled  him,  and  he  fled 
ffo:n  the  stage  in  terror  and  confusion. 

From  this  time  a  whole  year  elapsed  in  the  puNtiit  of  hll 
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profession  as  a  painter,  without  his  once  risking  the  chance 
of  a  second  mortification. 

About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  a  London  come- 
dian, to  whom  he  communicated  his  past  disgrace,  and  that 
he  was  anxious  to  make  a  second  attempt.  His  London  friend, 
who  had  been  too  intimately  acquainted  with  the  stage,  to 
be  the  dupe  of  its  allurements,  gave  him  much  good  coun- 
sel upon  this  subject,  and  advised  him  to  place  his  foot  upon 
the  lowest  stone  he  could  find  j  but  this  was  not  to  be  found 
where  he  then  was,  and  there  was  not  the  least  prospect  of  its 
coming  to  meet  him,  he  therefore  immediately  set  out  on 
his  travels  in  search  of  it  Having  travelled  nearly  two  hun- 
dred miles,  he  began  to  think  he  was  only  in  quest  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  like  the  philosophers  of  old,  he  bad 
considerably  lowered  his  finances  in  the  search.  At  length 
he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  object  in  despair,  for 
after  all  his  travels,  he  was  to  all  appearance,  as  remote 
from  the  desired  object  as  ever.  He  had  got  as  far  as  Rai- 
ther,  in  North  Wales,  and  had  hitherto  gained  nothing  by 
the  excursion,  but  trouble.  In  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate, 
when  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  project  in  despair,  he  was 
delighted  by  the  appearance  of  a  groupe  of  half-starved, 
tragi-comic  devils,  who  had  come  toRaither  for  the  season. 
This,  if  any,  was  the  magic  stone  on  which  to  plant  his 
foot :  he  accordingly  made  proposals  to  the  commander  of 
the  troop,  and  was  without  difficulty,  admitted  to  the 
honours  of  the  stage.  Hob  was  again  selected  for  a 
trial ;  and,  as  fear  on  this  occasion  was  totally  out  of  the 
question,  Mr.  K.  succeeded  to  a  wonder.  So  much  was  the 
andience  delighted  with  the  novice,  that  the  farce  was  given 
out  for  a  second  representation,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  an 
overflowing  barn,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  six  mould 
candles,  supported  by  three  nails,  that  were  driven  into  the 
earth ;  for  this  unsophisticated  little  company  knew  not  the 
luxury  of  a  stage. 

Elated  by  this  glimmering  of  success,  Mr.  Knight  now 
began  to  look  forward  to  greater  things.  His  ambition  in- 
creasing with  his  growing  fame,  he  was  no  longer  contented 
to  strut  before  six  candles  on  the  bare  earth  ;  a  raised  stage 
was  now  the  darling  object  of  his  heart.  This  he  soon  accom- 
plished, and  got  an  engagement  at  Stafford,  where  he  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Clews,  the  daughter  of  a  wine  merchant. 
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His  Mcxt  step  to  faiue  was  owing  merely  to  the  whim  of 
some  merrily  disposed  wag,  who  was  willing  to  raise  a  laajgh 
at  his  expense.  One  night,  at  Uttoxeter,  after  having  raved 
throngh  the  parts  of  ^>/io,  Sylvester  Duggerwoody  and 
LirigOy  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  note  requesting  his 
attendance  at  the  inn,  adjoining  the  theatre — thither  he 
went,  where  he  found  a  grave  looking  gentleman^  who  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  him,  tliat  his  name  was  Philips,  and  that 
he  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  manager 
of  the  York  theatre.  "Now,  sir,"  he  added,  "  you  have 
only  to  make  use  of  my  name,  which  I  fully  authorize  yod 
to  do,  and  you  may  rely  upon  being  well  received.  Say, 
that  1  have  seen  you  on  the  stage,  and  declared  my  satis* 
faction  at  your  performance." 

la  pursuance  of  this  advice,  Mr.  Knight  wrote  a  very 
polite  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  making  the  tender  of  his 
services,  and  not  in  the  least  doubting  their  acceptance,  for 
the  name  of  his  new  ally  formed  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  letter.  In  a  short  time,  a  very  laconic  epistle  came 
from  the  York  manager,  that  at  once  overthrew  his  splendid 
expectations.     It  was  to  this  effect : — 

**  Sir, — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  Mr.  Philips, 
except  a  rigid  quaker,  and  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  recommend  an  actor  to  my  theatre.     I  don't  want  you. 

Tate  Wilkinson.** 

This  was  certainly  a  mortifying  repulse.  His  air-formed 
schemes  at  once  melted  into  nothing,  and  the  failure  was 
so  much  the  more  painful,  as  it  was  totally  unexpected.  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  anger,  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  the 
manager  : — 

"Sir, — I  should  as  soon  think  of  applying  to  a  me- 
thodist  parson  to  preach  for  my  benefit,  as  to  a  quaker  to 
recommend  me  to  Mr.  WilkinsoM.     I  don't  want  to  come. 

E.  Knight." 

This  letter  was  too  much  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  own  pecu- 
liar style  to  meet  with  an  unfavourable  reception.  Nothiijg, 
however,  resulted  from  it  for  the  present.  A  whole  year 
rolled  on  with  the  Stafford  company,  at  the  end  of  which 
Mr.  Knight  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  secoud  letter, 
s  3 
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from  his  former  correspondent.  In  brevity  and  clcj^ance  it 
was  no- wise  inferior  to  his  former  epistle,  but  the  matter  of 
it  sounded  much  more  sweetly  to  our  hero's  ears.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  a  literal  transcript : 
**  Mr.  Methodist  Parson, 

I  have  a  living,  that  produces  twenty-five  shillings  per 
week — Will  you  hold  forth  ?  Tate  Wilkinson." 

This  sudden  change  was  not  altogether  owing  to  the  pre- 
ceding correspondence,  but  in  part  to  the  secession  of  Mat- 
thews, who  had  been  engaged  for  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Hay-markeL 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate  for  him  than 
this  event,  for  the  manager,  anxious  to  supply  the  loss  of  so 
useful  a  performer,  engaged  him  some  months  before  Mr. 
Matthews  had  actually  left  that  theatre  for  London. 

Mr.  Knight  was  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  glory,  when 
his  happiness  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four. 

About  twelve  months  after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife, 
Mr.  Knight  entered  a  second  time  into  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock. The  object  of  his  choice  was  a  Miss  Smith,  the  then 
heroine  of  the  York  stage. 

In  this  situation  seven  years  passed  away  without  any 
material  occurrence,  when  he  received  proposals  from  Mr. 
Wroughton,  who  was  at  that  time  manager  of  Drury-lane. 
These  of  course  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and  he  bade  a  final 
adieu  to  the  public  at  York.  From  that  time  he  has  in- 
creased in  public  estimation. 

DRAMATIC    LEGENDS. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SIR  BLUE  BEARD. 

Part  II. 
Sir  Blue  Beard  now  enters — his  reception  is  warm. 
How  gently  his  way- weary  limbs  they  disarm ; 
One  uplifts  the  plum'd  helm,  one  unbuckl'd  the  shield. 
The  belt  and  the  sabre  are  glibly  conceal'd. 
Tis  hop'd  the  selection  of  viands  will  suit : 
The  fish  and  the  flesh,  and  the  fowl  and  the  fruit. 
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In  order  appear,  and  in  order  retire, 
And  prattle  prolongs  every  gift  of  the  fire ; 
They  relish  his  wine,  they  partake  of  his  meats, 
They  ask  of  his  journey,  they  talk  of  his  feats ; 

But  all  is  pretence an  aerial  sword 

Seems  to  hang  hy  a  hair  o'er  the  pomp  of  the  board. 
'Tis  almost  midnight  ere  he  cares  to  withdraw. 
**  Eliza,  my  keys." 

**  I  will  seek  them." 

He  saw 
The  blood  leave  her  cheek,  on  her  forehead  a  dew. 
And  call'd  for  a  torch,  the  dire  entrance  to  view. 
The  skeleton,  gauntlet,  and  couch,  he  beheld — 
He  dash'd  on  the  pavement  the  torch  that  he  held  : 
**  Detection,  defiance,  adultery — all ! 
This  moment  the  serpentine  traitress  shall  fall. 
And  thus  to  receive  me — I  hate  the  sly  foes. 
Who  hide  daggers  in  myrtle,  and  asps  in  a  rose. 
In  one's  presence  who  smile,  in  one's  absence  who  hiss. 
And  leave,  in  a  cupful  of  poison,  their  kiss. 
You,  negro,  my  sabre. — Quick,  traitress,  I  wait. 
One  vault  yawns  for  both  of  my  wives,  and  one  fate. 
Lead  hither  your  mistress.    The  scene  of  her  guilt 
Be  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  her  beauty  is  spilt." 
**  Don't  rave  at  my  sister,"  said  Anne,  "  but  at  me ; 
I  gave  to  my  suitor.  Sir  Fairfax,  your  key. 
He  open'd  your  dungeon,  discover'd  your  crime. 
Has  left  you  his  gauntlet,  to  redeem  it  at  prime." 
**  Conspire  with  Sir  Fairfax  my  murder — that's  base. 
Eliza,  have  you  trespassed  into  this  place  ?" 
"  1  have." 

*^  Was  Sir  Fairfax  here  too  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  was — 
'Twas  not  meant  he  should  learn — we  were  frightea'd — 

because — " 
"  No  falsehood,  no  paltering.    1  question  no  more. 
Kneel  down.    I'll  do  justice.     I  did  it  before." 
**  Have  mercy !    'twas  snatch'd  from  my  fingers  the 

key — 
'Twas  to  Anne  I  told  all — and  she  trembled  for  me. 
I  could  die — but  suspected  of  baseness,  and  lust, 
'Tis  bitter  indeed  to  go  down  to  the  dust. 
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No  passions  so  vile  in  this  bosom  have  throbb'd. 
Heaven  keep  for  thy  head  the  protection  I've  robb'd. 

0  grant  me  some  moments  for  holier  cares. 

For  deploring  ray  sins  and  repeating  my  prayers : 

1  am  not  prepared  for  yon  awful  abode  ; 

Let  me  gather  my  thoughts  round  the  throne  of  my  God.' 

*'  Go,  mutter  your  prayers,  if  they  can  console 

For  wounds  in  its  honour  a  generous  soul. 

Take  Anne,  my  aversion,  away  from  my  sight, 

And  pass  in  yon  turret  the  rest  of  your  night : 

There  live  till  the  morning.     I  think  I  am  cool ; 

My  decision  has  never  been  sympathy's  fool. 

So  soon  as  the  sun  overlooks  the  brown  heath. 

My  vengeanee  shall  summon  the  culprit  to  death." 

They  toil  up  the  screw-shapen  stair-case  with  pain. 
And  breathless  the  prisoner's  chamber  attain; 
One  half  hour  they  kneel,  and  one  half  hour  they  weep, 
Then  gaze  from  the  casements.     All  else  is  asleep. 
**  Farewell,  ye  cool  gardens,  where  often  I've  stray'd 
By  moonlight,  beneath  the  sweet  oranges  shade, 
While  the  nightingale  sang,  and  the  flower-scented  air, 
Impearf'd  with  the  spray  of  the  fountains  my  hair. 
Farewell,  ye  wide  halls,  where  with  feasting  and  %ong 
I  rejoic'd  to  assemble  the  fair  and  the  young  ; 
Where  graces  and  loves  led  the  dances  of  glee — 
The  smile  of  the  young  must  no  more  beam  on  me. 
Ye  piles  of  soft  down  with  fine  linen  be  spread. 
Ye  curtains  of  velvet  that  veil  my  rich  bed. 
Ye  pillars,  that  sculpture  and  gilding  fineer, 
Holy  temple  of  pleasure,  unsullied  and  dear. 
Farewell.    I  once  hoped  ye  were  fram'd  to  confine 
The  couch  of  a  mother — I  cease  to  repine- 
That  tie  is  not  costing  a  struggle  to  part — 
My  sister,  my  friend,  you  are  all  to  my  heart." 
Then  she  clung  upon  Anne  with  aflfectionate  glow. 
And  shed  on  her  neck  the  warm  tear-drops  of  woe : 
Now  stifled  with  sobbing  sinks  prostrate  in  prayer. 
Or  bruises  that  bosom  and  snatches  that  hair. 
**  Come  again  to  the  window ;  'tis  white  in  the  Cast ; 
By  this  time  Sir  Fairfax  is  stirring  at  least." 
*•  I  wish  not  to  hope.     He  can  save  but  by  deeds, ' 
At  which  duty  recoils,  and  my  tendcnicsa  bleeds." 
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"  Golden  streaks  on  the  cloudlets  begin  to  be  seen: 

The  grey  of  the  landscape  fast  brightens  to  green." 

**  Those  heralds  of  day-break  I  ask  not  to  see ; 

Tho'  rising  on  nature,  'tis  setting  to  me." 

'*  He's  coming :  I  mark  a  dim  dust  in  the  deep." 

**  My  sister,  'tis  only  the  trampling  of  sheep." 

*'  He's  coming :  I  know  the  white  steed  from  afar ; 

He  is  not  a  man  to  be  late  at  a  spar. 

Both  the  knight  and  his  'squire  gallop  over  the  ground, 

I  think  I  can  hear  the  rebound  of  the  sound. 

Hark,  hark !  their  shrill  bugle  rings  loud  in  the  skies, 

'Us  a  call  to  our  watchman.    Our  watchman  replies. 

The  castle  is  stirring.    Tliey're  rousing  our  liege. 

They  wind  up  the  portcullis,  and  lower  the  bridge, 

I  hear  Bluebeard's  voice."  "My  dear  love  how  youshriek! 

There  is  not  an  atom  of  blood  in  your  cheek. 

Lean  on  me  ;  we'll  go  down ;  but  appear  more  compos'd. 

Nor  leave  such  undignified  weakness  expos'd." 

Step  by  step,  half-resolv'd,  they  approach  the  arch'd  hall. 
Where  trappings  of  armour  adorn  the  long  wall. 
They  behold  the  two  knights,  and  in  silence  await 
From  the  sentence  of  Bluebeard,  the  signal  of  fate. 
**  Sir  Fairfax  is  here  reparation  to  claim; 
He  owes  it  perhaps  to  his  family  name. 
To  ennoble  his  cause  put  your  own  in  his  hands : 
Your  acquittal  be  that  which  his  weapon  demands. 
As  you're  guilty  or  guiltless,  fall  we  to  the  sod  ; 
Our  appeal  to  the  sword  be  a  judgment  of  God. 
In  the  court  of  the  castle  our  prowess  we'll  prove  j 
Take  your  seats  in  the  marble  balcony  above ; 
Your  roses  of  riband  prepare  for  the  brow, 
Which  to  save  you  from  death  give's  your  husband's  death- 
blow." 
**  From  such  taunts  more  in  sorrow  than  anger  I  bend ; 
Your  cause  will  be  mine,  while  my  prayers  can  ascend : 
Let  me  choose  the  plumage  to  nod  from  your  crest." 
*'  Away !  I'll  hare  none.    Leave  my  feelings  at  rest." 
He  spoke,  and  wav'd  pointing  his  iron-clad  hand : 
Obedient  they  make  the  balcony  their  stand. 
He  proceeds  to  accoutre  his  person  in  steel. 
The  spurs  set  in  silver  arc  girt  on  his  heel ; 
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Round  his  harness  he  chains  the  old  sabre  with  care  ; 

A  helmet  displum'd  overshades  his  grey  hair; 

Two  straps  to  his  wrist  buckle  tig-htly  the  shield  j 

He  lowers  his  visor,  and  guides  to  the  field. 

In  the  court  yellow  sand  has  been  scatter'd  around  ; 

A  bandage  of  list,  stretch'd  on  rails,  marks  the  ground  ; 

The  black  page  for  two  lances  is  order'd  to  run ; 

Bluebeard  offers  the  choice  to  Sir  Fairfax  of  one, 

Hastes  across  the  career  to  the  stable -yard  gate, 

Where  waits  his  bay  steed  in  caparison'd  state, 

And  mounts.     At  the  drawbridge  Sir  Fairfax  remains, 

Lightly  vaults  on  his  charger,  and  grasps  the  slim  reins. 

A  prelude  of  onset  the  bugle-men  blow; 

Screams  of  women  commix  with  the  echoes  below. 

The  knights  spur  their  steeds,  couch  their  lances,  and  meet : 

Like  arrows  of  archers,  that  clash  as  they  fleet. 

Or  bulls,  that  break  through  a  thick  hedge-row  of  thorns 

To  bruise  their  curl'd  foreheads,  and  wrench  their  firm  horns; 

Or  islands  of  ice,  which  the  winds  and  the  surge 

On  each  other  with  shattering  thunderings  urge ; 

Or  ships,  such  as  monarchs  unborn  are  to  send 

From  the  Rhone  and  the  Thames  in  the  Nile  to  contend ; 

Hulks,  huge  as  cathedrals,  astonish  the  shore. 

Even  Sinai  quakes,  while  their  carronades  roar. 

Sir  Fairfax's  lance  the  antagonist  shield 
Struck ;  Bnd  chipp'd  the  enamel  that  blazons  its  field. 
But  splinter'd  ;  while  Bluebeard,  who  aim'd  at  the  horse, 
Graz'd  his  eye,  pierc'd  his  shoulder,  and  stretch'd  him  a  corse. 
The  poor  beast  staggers,  drops,  yet  his  struggles  attend 
How  least  to  embarrass  his  rider  and  friend  ; 
He  groans  at  the  gore  overstrcaming  his  thighs. 
Lifts  his  head,  sees  his  master  in  freedom,  and  dies. 

Bluebeard  also  dismounts  ;  sends  away  by  the  page 
His  bay  charger :  on  foot  he  prepares  to  engage. 

Both  the  knights  draw  their  sabres,  approach,  close,  and 
smite. 
They  cut,  thrust,  and  parry,  with  daring  delight. 
The  blades  scrape,  clash,  glitter,  zigzag  fling  their  gleams. 
Like  lightning  reflected  on  wavering  streams. 
Scaly  shivers  of  armour  are  scatter'd  around  ; 
Blood  spurts  from  the  gashes  of  many  a  wound  ; 
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Tlie  knights  warm ;  they  stamp  fiercer ;  oaths  quake  on  each 

tongue : 
Every  nerve  with  the  vigour  of  anger  is  stung ; 
Sparks  spring  from  the  helmets ;  they  bang  with  the  shield : 
**  I  have  you.     Die,  monster  !  Fall,  villain,  or  yield." 
**  Despair  of  thy  wish,  puny  stripling,  despair  ! 
By  spells  is  protected  the  being  I  bear ; 
None  who  drew  mother's  milk  can  slay  me  in  the  field ; 
To  no  man  born  on  earth  is  old  Bluebeard  to  yield." 
"  Then  tremble  thou  dupe  of  the  fiends  thou  hast  us'd. 
The  breast  of  a  mother  to  me  was  refus'd ; 
She  perish'd  in  child-bed ;  her  grave  is  the  sea, 
I  was  born  on  the  waves.     Stoop,  thou  tyrant,  to  me." 
"Till  the  magical  key,  which  thy  malice  bereft, 
By  this  sabre,  that  gashes  thy  buckler,  is  cleft, 
I  am  safe." 

"  The  device  on  my  shield  was  that  key  ; 
Thou  ser^'est  my  vengeance. — Fall,  ruffian,  or  flee." 
Then  he  smote — ^while  appal'd  shrunk  away  from  his  blow 
Sir  Bluebeard,  whose  bending  assisted  the  foe  : 
Just  over  the  gorget  the  weapon  pierc'd  deep ; 
His  armour  big  gushes  of  blood  quickly  steep. 

The  women  are  there,  on  their  knees,  on  the  ground ; 
One  stays  the  assailant,  one  staunches  the  wound. 
**  My  doom  is  accomplish 'd  :  my  hour-glass  is  run  : 
Fate  has  cut  by  thy  band  the  dark  web  she  had  spun  : 
Sir  Fairfax  1  am  dying — speak  true,  as  a  knight. 
Has  this  woman  behav'd  to  her  husband  aright  ?" 
**  Not  from  her,  on  my  honour,  thy  crime  did  1  know : 
For  me  she  is  spotless  as  hovering  snow." 
"  I  die  then  contented,  Eliza,  farewell,  • 

With  me  ends  this  fabric  of  magical  spell." 
He  ceas'd.     Clouds  of  smoke  overshadow  the  air ; 
From  rifts  in  the  soil  sallow  flames  burst  and  glare ; 
While  the  palace  is  rock'd  by  an  earthquake  :  a  crash 
Of  underground  thunder  succeeds  every  flash  : 
Giant  fiends  are  beheld  in  the  dimness  to  frown ; 
High-stalking  they  pull  the  tall  battlements  down ; 
The  garden  with  fiery  besoms  they  sweep. 
And  bury  their  master,  and  all,  in  the  deep. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  REFLECTOR. 


No.  IV. 


Coiisisting  of  Observations,  8fc.,  Original  and  Selectedj  on 
matters  connected  with  the  stage. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

9. — DAVID   GARRICK'S    IMPROVEMENTS   ON   THE   STAGE. 

Of  this  first  of  actors  and  most  pleasant  of  men,  every  lover 
of  the  Drama  must  almost  necessarily  know  so  much,  that 
I  shall  in  this  place  only  repeat  the  following  well-deserved 
tribute  to  his  memory,  which  was  written  many  years  ago  :" 
— "The  history  of  the  stage  is  connected  with  the  history 
of  our  manners;  English  acting,  before  Garrick  appeared, 
was  very  imperfect ;  coldly  correct,  or  grossly  erroneous ; 
the  most  popular  performers  valued  themselves  on  an  inar- 
ticulate deep-toned  monotony,  and  a  strutting  stateliness  of 
gesture,  equally  distant  from  nature  and  from  grace. 

"The  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment  of  Garrick  soon 
taught  us,  that  kings  and  heroes  were  men  who  moved, 
spoke,  and  felt  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  and  he  commu- 
nicated his  easy  and  unaffected  manners  to  his  associates. 

"  Gakrick's,  which  may  be  called  the  new  school^  soon 
introduced  a  new  style  in  writing,  for  Shakspeare  and 
Otway,  confessedly  men  of  genius,  but  of  bad  taste,  had 
been  so  long  neglected,  that  they  were  considered  as  new 
writers. 

"  The  moment  their  matchless  graces  and  irresistible 
magic  touches  were  felt ;  the  clouds  of  obscurity,  which  for 
along  time  disgraced  the  English  stage  were  dissipated;  the 
witty  ribaldry  of  Far^uhar,  Congreve,  Steele,  and 
Van  BURGH,  gradually  lost  their  ground  -,  the  sententious, 
classical,  cold  formality  of  AdDison  ;  the  inanimate  decla- 
mation of  Thompson  ;  and  the  rant  of  Lee,  Southern, 
and  Young,  could  be  listened  to  no  longer. 

**  The  public  was,  at  the  same  time,  delighted  by  the 
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broad  humour  of  Foote,  who  painted  from  life,  and  by  the 
improved  translations  of  Voltaire,  all  superior  to  their 
originals. 

"  The  tragedies  of  "  Douglas"  "  Barbarossa"  and  the 
**  Gamester"  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  and  though  certain 
critics  abused  them  so  outrageously,  still  produce  crowded 
houses.  . 

"HoADLEY,  Sheridan,  the  two  Colmans,  Cumber- 
land, all  evidently  improved  ;  and  in  several  instances,  as- 
sisted by  Garrick,  have  carried  comedy  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  To  the  above  names,  may  be  added  that  of 
O'Keefe,  although  his  right  has  been  pronounced  illegi- 
timate ;  yet  several  of  his  pieces,  not  forgetting  **  Peeping 
Tom"  have  been  acted  sixty  nights. 

'*  The  scenery,  wardrobe,  and  costume  of  a  modern  the- 
atre also  felt  and  still  feel  the  enlightened  understanding  of 
Mr.  Garrick  ;  in  later  times,  the  classical  taste  of  Kem- 
ble,  particularly  in  Coriolanus,  merits  its  share  of  praise. 


10. — THE  grand  funeral  DIRGE  IN  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

A  long  procession  of  monks,  friars,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  is  made 
to  pass  over  the  stage ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  end  all 
this  farce  and  show  is  meant  to  answer.  If  it  be  intended 
to  please  the  eye  and  ear  only,  (and  I  suspect  that  this  is  all 
it  is  calculated  to  do)  and  not  designed  to  have  a  proper  tra- 
gic effect  on  the  minds  of  the  audience,  it  is  worthless  and 
misplaced ;  and  as  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  carrying  on 
or  denouement  of  the  plot,  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous.  In- 
stead of  being  affected  with  that  seriousness  which  a  real 
funeral  might  produce,  we  must  laugh  at  so  much  pomp 
and  expense  bestowed  on  Juliet^  whom  we  know  is  not  dead, 
the  friar  and  the  audience  being  the  only  persons  in  the  se- 
cret. In  short,  if  there  is  any  distress  stirring,  the  candle 
snuffers  and  scene  shifters,  who  assist  as  chief  mourners, 
have  it  all  to  themselves. 


11. — a   poetical   attack    on  THE   UNITIES. 

Of  laws  dramatic  nought  he  cares  or  knows. 
Of  time  and  place,  and  all  the  piteous  prose 
Which  pedant  Frenchme?i  snuffle  through  their  nose 
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Fools ! — who  prescribe  what  Homer  should  have  doae. 

Like  tattling  watches,  they  correct  the  sun. 

Critics,  like  poets,  undoubtedly  may  show 

The  way  to  Pindus — but  they  cannot  go. 

For  to  delight  and  elevate  the  roind. 

To  heaven-directed  Genius  is  assign'd. 

Whene'er  immortal  Shakspeare's  works  we  read, 

He  wins  the  heart,  before  he  strikes  the  head  ; 

Swift  to  the  soul  the  piercing  image  flies, 

More  swift  than  Celia's  wit,  or  Celia's  eyes, 

More  swift  than  some  romantic  traveler's  thought. 

More  swift  than  British  fire,  where  Marlbro'  fought. 

Fancy  precedes  and  conquers  all  the  mind, 

Deliberating  judgment  slowly  lags  behind. 

Comes  to  the  field  with  blunderbuss  and  gun, 

Like  heavy  Falstaff  when  the  work  is  done ; 

Fights,  when  the  battle's  o'er,  with  wondrous  pain 

By  Shrewsbury  clock,  and  nobly  slays  the  slain. — ? 

But  critic  censures  are  beneath  his  care. 

Who  strives  to  please  the  honest  and  the  fair. 

Their  approbation  is  much  more  than  fame. 

He  speaks — he  writes — he  breathes  not — ^but  for  them. 


THEATRICAL   FRUGALITY. 

Mr.  Drama,  

It  is,  (as  it  shows  the  variations  of  the  times,  with  respect 
to  the  fashion  and  form  of  clothes)  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  identical  coat  in  which  Garrick  first  played  Frib- 
ble, in  *'  Miss  in  her  Teens"  in  the  year  1747,  and  which 
was  at  that  time  unquestionably  the  very  height  of  foppery, 
should  afterwards  be  worn  by  the  representative  of  a  grave, 
close,  stock  jobbing,  money-lovxng  citizen;  yet  this  we  have 
been  assured  is  an  indubitable  fact. 

The  coat  of  Fribble,  (probably  a  little  vamped)  was  the 
very  coat  in  which  Quick  played  Consol,  in  O'Brien's 
agreeable  farce  of  **  Cross  Purposes,"  in  the  yeju*  1772  : 
and  which,  (such  are  the  revolutions  of  taste)  did  jiot 
f  ertainly  appear  more  outre  in  the  latter  than  the  former 
characters. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  enormous  military  hat,  urnter 


t 
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which  WooDWAiUD  exhibited  the  part  of  CaptaiTt  Flashy  was 
not  as  carefully  preserved,  as  we  have  been  informed  that 
it  was  both  in  form  and  size,  correctly  the  pattern  of  that 
tegument  as  is  now  worn  by  the  army  and  navy. 

This,  Mr.  Drama,  is  a  rare  specimen  of  theatrical  fru- 
gality ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  as  I  am  indebted 
for  it  to  the  European  Magazine,  for  August,  1807.  Sup- 
posing it  would  not  be  unseasonable  at  a  time  when  vast 
sums  are  expended  to  show  off  splendidly  some  bauble  of  the 
dayy  or  an  indifferent  melo-drame,  I  have  presented  it  to 
you,  and  should  be  gratified  by  its  insertion  in  your  deserv- 
ing and  elegant  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

March  1st,  1822.  Titus. 


ON  THE  PRESENT  CORRUPT  STATE  OF 
THE  BRITISH  STAGE. 

Mr.  Drama,  

The  stage  is,  at  the  present  time,  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pain  to  its  real  lovers.  Did  Shakspeare  write  his  plays 
to  have  them  mangled  into  operas,  melo-drames,  and  ve- 
hicles for  gorgeous  processions  ?  I  can  most  safely  answer- 
He  did  not.  How  must  the  nerves  of  a  real  Shaksperian 
be  unstrung,  when  he  beholds  the  *'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona" as  now  performed — a  play  containing  the  most 
divine  and  beautiful  poetry.  Surely  its  merits  are  sufl&cient 
without  the  addition  of  a  carnival.  Who  can  with  patience 
see  so  fine  a  comedy  as  "  Twelfth  Night"  tinkered  up  into 
an  opera  ? — to  the  lover  of  the  drama,  it  is  really  too  much. 
But  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  I  find  fault  with  the  actors 
— they  do  their  best.  No — it  is  the  bad  taste  of  the  public 
— it  ought  to  be  rei^tified.  Surely  the  powers  of  Keak, 
Cooper,  &c.,  at  old  Drury — Macreadv,  Kemble,Youno, 
and  others,  at  the  sister  theatre,  are  able  to  support  a  play, 
when  joined  with  Miss  Foote,  Mrs.  Faucit,  Mrs.  West, 
Miss  Kelly,  and  Miss  Edimiston  !  I  am  not  an  enemy  to 
ingenuity,  but  must  say,  that  it  not  only  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
managers  of  our  theatres,  but  shows  the  low  and  puerile 
state  of  the  public  taste. 

Philo  Kean. 

T   2 
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TO   BARRY    CORNWALL, 

Oh  his  Tragedy  of*^  Mirandola." 


Poor  Isidora  !  suffering,  true,  and  kind, 

And  hapless  Guido — ever  in  my  heart 

Shall  these  two  gentle  ones  be  kept,  and  still 

Be  cherished,  as  the  children  of  a  mind. 

Destined  to  hold  a  high  place  'mid  mankind, — 

Nay,  holding  it ;  and  when  thou  shalt  depart 

Into  the  heaven  which  lights  thee,  thy  name  will 

Be  cherished  here  on  earth — and  grateful  fame 

Shall  bid  aspirers  who  are  yet  unborn 

Tread  in  thy  path,  or  not  presume  to  claim 

The  glory  which  her  voice  awards  to  thee  !— 

Guids  and  Isidora — these  shall  be 

The  loveliest  inmates  of  my  memory. 

But  never  shall  my  soul  forget  to  pay 

Its  homage  to  the  torn  Mirandola. 

The  tender  duke — the  fond  forgiving  sire — 

The  amorous  husband,  whose  ecstatic  morn 

Of  love  rose  cloudless,  bright,  and  young,  tho'  he 

Was  gone  in  years — but  long  before  the  noon 

Was  darken'd  by  a  blighting  withering  storm. 

Yet  is  there  one  I  would  forget — 'tis  she^ 

Thatcimning,  daring  fiend  in  female  form — 

Who  wrought  the  direful  mischief,  and  whose  boon 

Thus  darkly  sought— by  death  and  madness  gain'd— 

Was  to  heap  all  the  weight  of  regal  woe 

Upon  her  son — the  young  Hypolito— 

A  pensive,  gentle,  poet-loving  boy. 

Who  seemed  intended  rather  to  enjoy 

What  life  can  yield  of  pleasure,  than  to  wield 

A  monarch's  sceptre  in  the  court  or  field. 

No  more  of  Isabella,  or  her  son — 

Yet  they  in  recollection  are  retained. 

Now  let  me  turn  with  scorn  and  hate,  to  one 
Fit  representative  of  all  his  tribe, 
Gheraldi — dark  designing  imp  of  hell ! 
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That  hell  monks  tell  of  which  excites  the  gibe 
And  jeer  of  wise  and  good  men — Yet  I  have 
Few  words  for  him  :  there  are  thoughts  furions, 
Indignant,  fierce,  which  lie  too  deep  for  us 
To  give  them  utterance,  and  1  can  but  mourn, 
That  yet  on  this  side  superstition's  grave. 
One  of  her  brood,  should  be  allowed  to  burn 
Away  the  little  taper  of  his  life. 
Creating  in  his  circle  scathe  and  strife. 
Gheraldi's  have  existed — still  exist 
Reason,  and  Truth,  and  Freedom  to  resist 
And  spurn—but  let  us  hope.— Two  more  remain 
To  mention,  ere  I  finish  this  my  strain  . 
Julio  and  Casti — generous  and  brave. 
True  friends  of  (hiidoy  and  true  portraitures 
Of  a  fine  character  that  still  endures 
In  this  degenerate  age — not  dully  grave, 
Nor  thoughtlessly  extravagant  in  mirth — 
But  gallant,  gentlemanly,  generous ! 
And  ever  smiling  kindly,  as  if  earth 
Were  always  glad,  and  held  no  cares  for  xis. 

Laurel-crowned  poet !  thou  hast  won  a  meed 

Worth  toiling  for — a  mighty  one  indeed ! 

The  love  and  the  admiring  gratitude 

Of  every  heart  which  heaven  hath  imbued 

With  its  own  beauties,  and  with  strength  to  seiEs 

Beauties  allied  to  them  where'er  they  be  ;— 

The  homage  of  young  hearts  and  of  bright  eyes. 

And  the  pure  incense  of  a  woman's  sighs; 

A  bard's  high  honors,  and  the  secret  thrill 

Of  hope,  ambition,  and  of  pride  that  will 

Work  into  hearts  however  calm  and  meek,  ' 

Glow  in  the  soul,  and  flush  upon  the  cheek  ; 

The  consciousness  of  an  unquestioned  power 

To  plant  the  lovely  and  unfading  flower 

Of  passion,  in  life's  coldest,  darkest  bower. 

All  these,  and  others,  which  no  verse  may  tell. 

Are  thine — and  long  may  be  \  so,  fare  thee  well  1 

J.W.  DAtBY. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 

Being  a  Selection  of  Anecdotes,  Fragments,  and  Remarks 
relating  to  Shakspeare — with  critiques  afid  observations 
on  his  Dramatic  "powers  and  compositions,  original  and 
select. 

By  G.  Creed. 

ANACHRONISMS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

[Resumed  from  page  121.] 

KING   HENRV    IV. 

The  anachronisms  are  very  numerous  in  the  plajrs  in  this 
reign.  We  find  pistols;  silk  stockings;  gilt  two  pences ; 
ten  shilling  pieces;  a  ballad  with  a  picture  on  it,  evidently 
alluding  to  the  wood-cuts  on  those  compositions ;  the  game 
of  shove-groat  or  slide-shrift,  which  was  not  invented  before 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Mention  is  also  made  of  John 
Chogan,  Jester  to  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Arthur^  Show, 
though  not  introduced  till  a  long  time  afterwards. 

KING    HENRY   V. 

The  Turks  are  put  in  possession  of  Constantinople,  which 
did  not  fall  into  their  hands  till  upwards  of  thirty  years  after 
Henry's  death. 

KING   HENRY   VI. 

Machiavel,  who  was  not  bom  till  1469,  is  twice  intro- 
duced in  these  plays.  Printing  is  also  prematurely  men- 
tioned. 


KING   HENRY   VIII. 

);,';X, 

An  old  woman  is  made  to  talk  of  carved  three-pences  t 
but  these  pieces  were  not  known  in  England  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  though  some  are  said  to  have  been  coined 
in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
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TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


Hector  quotes  Aristotle;  Ulysses  speaks  of  the  bull-bear- 
ing Milo :  and  Pandarus  of  a  man  born  in  April ;  Friday 
and  Sunday  y  and  even  minced  pies,  with  dates  in  them  are 
introduced.(l) 


CORIOLANUS. 

Alexander,  Cato,  and  Galen,  are  improperly  alluded  to, 
all  being  posterior  to  the  time  of  Coriolantis.  Other  ana- 
chronisms are ;  the  mention  of  graves  in  a  holy  church- 
yard; groats.,  mummers,  lockram,  and  a  kitchen  malkin. 
Coriolanus  describes  the  populace  by  the  names  of  Hob  and 
Dick. 


JULIUS   C£SAR. 

Ca^^mf  speaks  of  a  maimer  and  reveller,  and  of  the  clock 
striking  three. 


TIMON   OF   ATHENS. 

Paper  is  mentioned  in  this  play.  In  a  Roman  drama,  it 
might  have  passed  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  papyrus  plant  at  this  early  period. 

ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 

Antony  talks  of  packing  cards;  and  deals  out  his  ^nave;; 
queens,  kings,  hearts,  and  trumps,  as  if  he  were  a  whist 
player.  His  bestowing  the  epithet  of  gipsy  on  Cleopatra, 
is  whimsical,  but  may,  perhaps,  admit  of  defence. 

TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 

The  period  to  which  the  incidents  in  this  play  are  supposed 
to  have  happened,  (for  they  are  all  fictitious)  is  difficult  to 
ascertain.  There  was  an  usurper,  called  Satu  rnius,  during 
the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Aurelian  ;  but  he  was  not 
the  son  of  any  Roman  emperor,  as  stated  in  the  dramatis 

.   (1)  Troilus  speaks  of  those  "who  with  cunning  gild  their 
copper  crowns.^' 
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personee.  From  the  introduction  of  the  Goths,  tiie  author, 
perhaps,  adverted  to  the  time  of  the  above  sovereigns.  At 
all  events,  the  play  has  many  absurdities  to  answer  for. 
A  child  is  sent  to  Aaron,  the  moor,  to  be  christened  by  him  j 
lie  accuses  Lucius  of  twenty  Po;?!*^  tricks ;  talks  of  an  idiot's 
bauble;  and  says,  he  can  blush  "  like  a  black  dog,  as  the 
saying  is."  A  clown  invokes  *'  God  and  St.  Stephen." 
Aaron  calls  for  clubs,  as  if  addressing  the  London  'prentices; 
and  Demetrius  speaks  of  a  dancing  rapier.  Cards  and  a 
Monasteri/i  are  also  introduced.  (1) 

CYMBELINE. 

The  British  tribute  being  estimated  at  three  thousand 

(I)  The  scene  of  this  play  is  in  ancient   Rome,  never- 
th^ess  Titus  has  a  French  phraze  put  into  his  mouth  : 

\  *'  With  horn  and  bound  we'll  bid  your  grace  bonjour'* 

Act  I.  S.  2. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  infer,  that  although  Titus  speaks 
French,  he  was  in  reality  an  Irishman:  witness  the  following 
most  tremendous  6«// which  he  is  guilty  of — Act  1.  S.2.,  and 
which  would  not  disgrace  the  most  blundering  native  of  the 
'*  green  isle." 

**  Lavinia,  live,  outlive  thy  father's  d&ys, 

"  And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtues  praise." 

In  another  place,  the  old  gentleman,  in  one  of  his  customary 
passions,  makes  a  resolution,  which  I  suspect  he  would  bavf 
found  himself  puzzled  to  have  put  into  execution  : 

**  Give  me  a  sword — I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too." 

Mr.  Steevens  proposes  that  we  should  read'  "  or  chop 
off."  He  adds,  "  Shakspeare  has  so  perpetually  offended 
against  chronology  in  all  his  plays,  that  perhaps  ilo  very 
conclusive  argument  against  the  authenticity  of '  Titus  Ai^ 
dronicus,'  can  be  adduced  from  the  particular  absurdity  of 
the  anachronisms  it  contains;  yet  they  are  so  supremely  ri- 
diculous, that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  even  our  haiSty 
poet  could  have  been  guilty  of  their  insertion,  or  have  per- 
Btitted  them  to  remain,  had  he  corrected  the  performance 
for  another."  C, 
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pounds f  strikes  on  the  ear  as  a  modern  computation.  Imo- 
gen calls  her  supposed  master  a  valiant  ancient  Briton,  by 
the  name  of  Richard  du  Champ.  We  find  mention  of  the 
recreation  of  bowling ;  oi  paper ;  of  rtishes  strewed  in  apart- 
ments ;  of  a  striking  clock;  of  cherubim;  and  a  chapel  as  a 
buried  place.  Cymbeline  is  made  to  knight  Bellario  and  his 
sons  on  the  field  of  battle,  by  dubbing  them  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages. 


The  story,  although  altogether  fabulous,  belongs  to  a 
period  a  little  antecedent  to  the  christian  era,  and  therefore 
it  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  to  introduce  crowns  of  the  sun ; 
sequins;  &  pistol ;  cambric;  &  Spanish  ru^;  signs  of  inns; 
Monsieur  Verolcs,  a  French  knight;  h  Spanish  name  and 
motto;  and  the  lues  Venerea.  Amidst  numerous  invoca- 
tions to  heathen  Gods,  there  is  an  immediate  allusion  to  the 
unity  of  the  Deity. 

KING   LEAR. 

We  have  here  a  plentiful  crop  of  blunders.  Kent  talks 
like  a  good  protestant  of  tatitig  no  fish ;  and  Glo'ster  of  not 
standing  in  need  oi  spectacles ;  we  have  Turks;  Bedlam  beg- 
gars ;  Childe  Rolande  ;  Saint  IVithold;  ^Marshal  of  France: 
steeples ;  dollars;  paper ;  holy  water ;  and  the  French  disease. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  theatrical  moralities ;  and 
Nero,  who  did  not  live  till  several  hundred  years  after  Lear^ 
is  mentioned  by  Edgar,  as  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  dark- 
ness. 


The  Danish  history  has  placed  Hamlet  in  fabulous  times 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  north  of 
Europe ;  and  therefore  there  is  great  impropriety  in  the  fre- 
<I)ient  allusions  to  christian  customs.  Hamlet  swears  by 
St.  Patricky{\)  and  converses  with  Guilder  stein  on  the  chil- 

(1)  How  the  poet  comes  to  make  Hamlet,  swear  by  St. 
Patrick,  (observes  Mr.  Warburton)  1  know  not.  However 
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dren  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's;  in  several  places  cannon 
are  introduced ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  theatrical  manners 
of  Shakspeeare's  own  time.  We  have  a  Danish  seal-royal 
long  before  seals  were  used ;  an  University,  at  Wittemberg ; 
Swiss  guards;  Serjeants  or  bailiffs;  hells;  ducats;  cr&wh 
pieces ;  modern  heraldry ;  rapiers ;  and  modern  fencing. 


ROMEO    AND   JULIET. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  Capulet,  an  inhabitant  of 
Verona,  should  mention  the  curfew-hell  as  having  rung, 
(Act  IV.  S.  5)  but  I  own  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  to  determine  whether  its  use 
here  is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  incongruities  of  Shak- 

SPEARE. 


"KENILWORTH, 


Mr.  Drama, 

In  perusing  that  delightful  production  of  the  Great 
Unknown,  ^^ Kenilworth,"  I  was  struck  with  several  ana- 
chronisms of  greater  or  lesser  importance.  One,  however, 
relative  to  Shakspeare,  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out. 

The  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  at  Kenilworth,  was  in  the  year  1575.  In  the 
above  work,  the  Bard  is  presented  to  us  in  the  character  of 
a  player,  and  is  noticed  as  such  by  the  Earl.  And  in  another 
place,  Elizabeth  quotes  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
Now  Shakspeare  was  born  in  1564,  so  that  at  the  time 


at  this  time,  all  the  northern  world  had  their  learning  from 
Ireland  j  to  which  it  had  retired,  and  there  flourished'under 
the  auspices  of  this  saint.  But  it  was,  I  suppose,  only  said 
at  random ;  for  he  makes  Hamlet  a  student  at  Wittemberg. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  the  Nemean  lion,  the  clock  striking 
twelve;  of  Sunday;  of  Julius  Ctesar ;  our  Savisur's  birth;  a 
halfpennjf  ;  Niobe  ;  Hyperion  ;  Paris ;  Hercules  ;  ducats  : 
Roscius :  Seneca ;  Plautus ;  Jepthahy  Judge  of  hrael;  of 
the  month  of  May  f  »ad  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  ^. 
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supposeil  in  the  romance,  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
The  first  theatrical  engagement  he  entei'ed  into,  was  proba- 
bly about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  found  it  prudent  to 
retire  from  Stratford,  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the  Lucy 
family.  According  to  M alone,  his  earliest  drama  was  not 
produced  till  1589 ;  and  it  was  not  till  1592,  when  the  poet 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  that  the  "  Midsum- 
mer eight's  Dream"  was  written,  though  by  the  quotation 
in  the  novel,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  it  was  well  known 
to  the  public  at  least  seventeen  years  before  that  time.  This 
error,  although  trifling  to  the  mere  novelist  reader,  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  correct  historian ;  and  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  learned  author  of  these  admirable  works 
should  have  been  led  into  so  glaring  a  mistake.  The  other 
anachronisms  in  the  same  vols.  1  forbear  enlarging  upon,  as 
they  are  not  of  a  dramatic  tendency. 

Yours,  &c. 
Jan.  1st,  1822.  G.  Cr££D. 


DRAMATIC  FRAGMENTA. 

**  I  will  make  a  brief  of  it  in  my  note  book." 

Merry  Wiwsof  Windsor. 

73. — WIT  IN    COMEDY." 

It  is  not  so  difl&cult  to  fill  comedy  with  good  repartee,  as- 
might  be  first  imagined,  if  we  consider  how  completely 
both  parties  are  in  the  power  of  the  author.  The  blaze  of 
wit,  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal^"  astonishes  us  less,  when 
we  remember  that  the  writer  had  it  in  his  power  to  frame 
both  the  questions  and  the  answer ;  the  reply  and  the  re- 
joinder ;  the  time  and  place.  He  must  be  a  poor  proficient 
who  cannot  keep  up  the  game,  when  both  the  ball,  the  wall, 
^d  the  racket,  are  at  his  sole  command. — "  Lacon." 

74. — JOHN   DORY. 

QuiN  was  always  addicted  to  epicurism,  and  at  last  Ue- 
ctaae  notorious  for  his  fondness  of  good  eating — the  fifih, 


,v 
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called  John  Dory,  was  first  introduced  by  him  to  the  tables 
of  the  delicate. 


75.— BEN  JONSON. 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  common  custom  at 
taverns,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one  room  or  box  to 
another,  either  as  a  memorial  of  friendship,  or  by  way  of 
introduction  to  acquaintance.  Of  the  existence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  following  anecdote  of  Jonson  and  the  ingenious 
bishop  Corbet,  taken  from  '*  Merry  Passages  aridJestSy*' 
in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  furnishes  a  proof.  Ben  Jon- 
son was  at  a  tavern,  and  in  comes  bishop  Corbet,  (but  not 
so  then)  into  the  next  room.  Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart 
oiraw  wine,  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster — "  Sirrah,"  says  he, 
**  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and  tell 
him,  I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him" — the  fellow  did  so,  and 
in  those  words.  "  Friend,"  says  Corbet,  "  I  thank  him 
for  his  love,  but  prythee  tell  him  from  me,  he  is  mistaken^ 
for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt." 


7&, — STAGE   DIRECTIONS. 

Our  melo-dramatists  are,  in  general,  pretty  careful  to 
furnish  the  performers  with  copious  directions  respecting 
their  by-play,  attitudes,  exits,  and  entrances,  but  in  this  par- 
ticular they  fall  short  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  German  bre- 
thren, who  are  far  more  eloquent  upon  such  points.  The 
following  is  a  specimen,  literally  translated  from  Kotze- 
BUE's  *^  Misanthropy  and  Repentance  "  better  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  **  The  Stranger" 

**  Stranger.  (Advances  into  the  room  with  a  serious 
bow.) 

Count.  (Goes  toward  him  with  open  arms.) 
Eulali^.  (Perceives  him:  utters  a  loud  cry,  and  swoons.) 
Stranger.  (Casts  a  look  at  her ;  with  horror  and  astonish- 
ment in  his  gestures,  he  rushes  off  the  stage.) 
Count.  (Looks  after  him  with  astonishment.) 
(The  Countess  and  the  Major  are  employed  with  Eulalie.) 
This  forms  the  whole  of  the  10th  scene.    The  same  au- 
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thor's  "  Indians  in  Englandy"  affords  a  still  more  curious 
iastance. 

**  Here  the  poet  can  give  no  directions  to  the  actor.  Tlie 
characters  must  hop,  dance,  jump,  sing,  laugh  and  weep, 
by  turns." 

77. — SHAKSPEARE. 

Subtract  from  many  modern  poets,  all  that  may  be  found 
in  Shakspeare,  and  trash  will  remain. — "  La  con." 


78.— HONEST   thieves. 

This  farce  is  confessedly  altered  from  "  The  Committeey* 
a  comedy,  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  divested  of  the  peculiar 
satire  directed  against  the  fanatic  parties  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  piece  is  the  character 
of  Teagtie,  the  faithful  Irisliman,  a  picture  of  real  life, 
drawn  from  the  following  circumstance  : — 

"  When  Sir  Robert  was  in  Ireland,  his  son  was  impri- 
soned here  by  the  parliament  for  some  offence  committed 
against  them.  As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  heard  of  it,  he  sent 
one  of  his  domestics  (an  Irishman  to  England,  with  dis- 
patches to  his  friends,  in  order  to  procure  the  enlargement 
of  his  son.  He  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  retura 
of  this  messenger ;  and  when  he  at  length  appeared  \vith 
the  agreeable  news,  that  his  son  was  at  liberty.  Sir  Robert 
finding  that  he  had  been  then  several  days  in  Dublin,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  his  not  coming  to  him  before.  The  honest 
Hibernian  answered,  with  great  exultation,  that  "  he  had 
been  all  the  time  spreading  the  news,  and  getting  drunk  for 
joy  among  his  friends."  He,  in  fact,  executed  his  business 
with  uncommon  fidelity  and  dispatch,  but  the  extraordinary 
effect  which  the  happy  event  on  his  embassy  had  on  poor 
Paddy,  was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  think  with  any  degree 
of  prudence  on  any  thing  else.  The  excess  of  his  joy  was 
such,  that  he  forgot  the  impatience  and  anxiety  of  a  tender 
parent,  and  until  he  gave  that  sufficient  vent  among  all  his 
inmates,  he  never  thought  of  imparting  the  news  where  it 
was  most  wanted  and  desired.  From  this  Sir  Robert  took 
the  first  hint  of  that  odd  composition  of  fidelity  and  Uua- 
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ders  which  he  has  so  humourously  worked  up  ia  the  charac- 
ter of  Teaguer—^^  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family" 


79. — FEMALE   ACTORS. 

In  vol.  1,  page  61,  281.,  are  noticed  some  of  Prynne's 
curious  remarks,  respecting  the  appearance  of  females  on 
the  stage.  How  different  is  the  language  held  by  a  late 
amiable  writer  on  the  same  subject : — 

*'  Wonderful  in  all  ages,  and  honoured  by  all  enlightened 
nations,  has  been  the  actor's  art ;  the  theatres  and  forums  of 
Greece,  were  embellished  with  his  statues  ;  they  gazed  upon 
him  like  a  descended  god;  their  greatest  poets,  down  to 
^SCHYLUS  and  Aristophanes,  trod  the  stage  in  person. 
Rome  also  honoured  her  actors,  and  they  in  return  were  the 
grace  and  ornament  of  all  societies;  their  sayings  were  re- 
eorded,  and  collections  of  their  apothegms  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  Cssar,  in  all  his  power,  made  suit  to  them 
— and  even  knights  of  Rome  did  not  revolt  from  their  pro- 
fession. It  remained  for  modern  times  to  complete  their 
triumphs  by  admitting  female  candidates  into  the  lists ;  from 
that  moment  nature  took  possession  of  her  rights ;  the  finest 
feelings  were  consigned  to  the  fairest  forms ;  the  very  muse 
herself  appeared  in  her  own  sex  and  person  ;  beauty  that 
gives  being  to  the  poet's  rapturous  vision,  a  voice  that  guides 
his  language  to  the  heart,  smiles  that  enchant,  tears  that 
dissolve,  with  looks  that  fascinate,  and  dying  plaintive  tones 
that  sink  into  the  soul,  are  now  the  appropriate  and  exclu- 
sive attributes  of  that  all-conquering  sex ;  in  short,  they 
bind  our  nobles  in  chains,  and  our  princes  in  litiks  of  love  1'* 

80. — FOOTE   AND   GARRICK. 

.  Foote's  envy  of  Garrick,  and  his  endeavours  to  lessen 
l^im  in  the  public  opinion,  were  unceasing.  His  favourite 
^heme  was  to  introduce  a  pasteboard  figure  of  the  Roscius 
in  his  celebrated  puppet-show,  upon  the  stage  of  the  Hay- 
^larket  theatre.  One  of  the  punchinello  school  was  to  re- 
feat  the  lines—! 

*'  A  nation's  sense  depends  on  you. 
Perhaps  a  natioa's  virtue  too !" 
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The  fac  simile  of  Garrick  was  to  make  no  reply,  but 
"cock-a-doodle-doo  i" 

At  a  time  when  this  was  in  embryo,  and  every  thing  about 
him  "gave  note  of  dreadful  preparation,"  Garrick  paid 
the  satyrist  a  visit,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  lay 
aside  his  design,  by  an  apparent  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and 
a  display  of  his  customary  friendship. 

Upon  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  wag,  he 
was  surprised  to  observe  a  bust  of  himself,  placed  upon  a 
bureau.  *'  Is  this  intended  as  a  compliment  to  me  ?"  said 
Garrick.  "  Certainly  I"  '*  And  can  you  trust  me  so  near 
your  cash  and  bank  notes  ? "  "  Yes,  very  well  i  for  you're 
without  hands !" 

All  Garrjck's  rhetoric  and  professions  of  esteem,  were 
in  this  instance  unavailing,  for  though  his  "  tongue  might 
wheedle  with  the  devil,"  Foote  was  proof  against  its  force  ; 
when  the  interference  of  a  mutual  friend  of  the  parties, 
prevented  tlft  exhibition  and  its  consequences. 


81. — THE   DOCTORS. 

Dr.  Goldsmith,  shortly  after  the  production  of  his  co- 
medy of  "  The  good-natured  Man"  meeting  Dr.  JoHNSON, 
attended  as  usual  by  his  little  lacquey,  for  whom  he  had  im- 
bibed an  almost  parental  affection,  desired  to  know  "  if  he 
intended  to  make  a  scholar  of  him  .•'"  **  Yes,"  (replied  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  his  usual  roughness)  **  Scholar  enough  to 
write  a  bailiff  scene  in  a  com^y  !" 


82. — THEATRICAL   APPLAUSES   OF   ANTIQUITY. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  theatrical  approbation  was  sig- 
nified by  an  artificial  musical  kind  of  noise,  made  by  the 
audience  to  express  satisfaction.  There  were  three  species 
of  applause  denominated  from  the  different  noises  made  in 
them,  viz.  Bombus,  Imbrius,  and  Testve. 

First,  a  confused  din  made  either  by  the  hands  or  mouth. 
The  second  and  third,  by  beating  on  a  sort  of  sounfling  ves- 
sels placed  in  the  theatres  for  that  purpose.  Persons  were 
instnicted  to  give  applauses  with  skill — and  there  were  even 
masters  who  professed  to  teach  the  art.  The  proficient*  ta 
4^  2 
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this  way  let  themselves  out  for  hire  to  the  poet  actors,  &c., 
and  were  so  disposed  as  to  support  a  loud  applause\  These 
they  called  Latuiicena,  and  So^wXcyy.  At  the  end  of  the 
play,  a  loud  peal  of  applause  was  expected,  and  even  asked 
of  the  audience  either  by  the  chorus  or  by  the  person  who 
spoke  last.  The  formula  was  "  Spectatore  plaudite"  or 
**  Valete  et  Plaudite."  The  plausores,  or  applauders,  were 
divided  into  Chorij  and  disposed  in  theatres  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  the  choristers  in  cathedrals,  so  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  concert  of  applauses. 

Glanville. 
Lambeth,  Feb.  1,  1822. 


TO  MISS  COPELAND, 

Late  of  the  Surrey,  now  of  the  Theatre  Royal  f)7ury  Lane. 


t< f^j.  loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

How  oft  with  gaiety  of  heart. 
Have  I  immerged  in  breathless  hurry 

To  see  thee  act  thy  frantic  part. 
As  Blanche^  rejoined  th*  industrious  Surrey. 

There,  with  what  pleasure  have  I  viewed. 

Thy  just  conception  of  her  fate  ; 
And  traced  thee  through  each  varying  mood. 

Thy  ardent  love  and  serious  hate. 

There,  where  thy  Polly  (I)  and  Fanchette,(2) 
Madge  Wildfire y  (3)  Winney  Jenkins  too,  (4) 

Have  "  run  their  course,"  now  reigns  regret. 
That  thou  hast  also  bid  adieu. 


(1)  "  Beggar's  Opera.'*  (2)  "  Two  Gregories,'* 

C3)  '' Heai't  of  Mid  Lothian."  (4)  *' Humphrey  Clinker." 
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There  hath  thy  bright  ascendant  eye, 
Inspired  alternate  joy  and  fear  ; 

And  while  the  former  caused  a  sigh. 
The  latter  claimed  a  kindred  tear. 

But  since  thou  now  hast  lent  thine  aid, 
To  stem  the  ills  of  Garrick's  stage  ; 

May  soon  their  obvious  features  fade. 
For  those  congenial  with  the  age. 

May  thy  accession  there  extend 
The  "  Drama's"  interest  thy  renown  ; 

And  while  thy  genius  beauties  lend, 
May'st  thou  possess  the  laurel'd  crown. 

Thus  aided,  may  that  house  regain 

Its  former  intellectual  trait ; 
Devoid  of  "  Coro7iation's"  name. 

And  ransomed  from  declining  state. 

Jan.  1822. 


W.H.C. 


A  FAIRY  DREAM. 


-I  talk  of  dreams. 


Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  tihe  air." 


Returning  home  the  other  evening  very  much  fatigued 
from  walking,  I  threw  myself  upon  a  couch  before  a  good 
fire,  and  took  in  my  hand  a  volume  of  Shakspbare,  which 
contained  his  beautiful  *'  wild  and  fanciful"  poem,  "  ^ 
Miasu7nmer  Night's  Dream"  the  reading  of  which  is  like 
wandering  in  a  grove  by  moon-light  :  the  descriptions 
breathe  a  sweetness  like  odours  thrown  from  beds  of 
flowers.  After  sometime  enjoying  the  '*  mischievous  tricks 
and  gossipping  of  Robin  Goodfellow ;"  the  humours  of 
**  Peter  Quitice  and  his  sottish  companions,  which  are  the 
very  springs  and  motion  of  the  piece,"  1  fell  into  a  sweet 
u  3 
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sleep,  "  sore  labour' *.botb,"  and  tbe  impression  which  the 
innumerable  beauties  of  this  poem  made  upon  my  mind> 
was,  I  presume,  the  cause  of  the  following  dream,  which  I 
am  about  to  relate : — 

Scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes,  when  a  figure  of  **  a  sylph 
like  form,"  sprung  from  a  very  handsome  bouquet  of 

— "  daffodils. 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;" 

which  I  had  thrown  upon  the  table  at  my  entrance  into  the 
room — the  figure  immediately  approached  towards  me,  and 
touching  me  lightly  on  the  face,  said  "  I  am  to  entreat,  that 
you  will  meet  me"  an  hour  before  **  the  iron  tongue  of 
midnight  hath  told  twelve,"  at  the  "  Trysting  Place,"  "  in 
the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the  town" — 

"  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 

Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass." 

The  "  Trysting  Place,"  you  may  know,  said  the  figure, 

as 

**  'Tis  the  greenest  spot  of  the  fairest  vale. 
And  there  the  loveliest  shadows  sail  j" 
"  One  little  mound. 
Doth  mark  the  ground," 
**  And  which  fairies  are  said  to  hold  revel  around." 
t(  _________________^_^___^___ " 

"  Though  not  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye." 

"  From  whom  this  invitation,"  inquired  I.  **  That," 
replied  the  figure,  '*  I  am  forbid  to  tell — but,  I  pray  you  fail 
me  not."  Wondering  from  whence  this  midnight  invitation 
could  come,  I  hesitated  some  moments  before  I  gave  answer, 
and  on  turning  round  to  acquaint  him  that  I  would  be  there, 
I  found  that  he  had  vanished ;  nevertheless  I  determined 
upon  going,  and  anxiously  waited  for  the  approach  of  night, 
which  "  lingered  my  desires  like  to  a  step- dame,  or  a  dow- 
ager, long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue;"  the 
wished  for  moment  at  length  arrived — I  departed  out  of 
the  city,  and  after  strolling  sometime  through  the  wood,  I 
arrived  at  a  most  beautiful  vale  strewed  with 
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daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 


And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 
And  cuckow-buds  of  yellow  hue :" 

And 

"  Full  in  the  centre  of  this  flowery  ground, 
A  crystal  fountain  spread  its  streams  around ; 
About  this  spring,  (if  ancient  fame  say  true) 
The  dapper  elves  their  moon-light  sports  pursue : 
Their  pigmy  king,  and  little  fairy  queen. 
In  circling  dances  gambol'd  on  the  green." 

This  I  concluded  must  be  the  spot — and  scarcely  had  I 
entered  this  enchanting  vale,  before  I  heard  a  most  beautiful 
strain  of  soft  music  ; — 

*'  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour." 

It  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began  ;  my  attention  was  then 
drawn  towards  a  bed  of  violets  by  the  rustling  of  some 
leaves,  I  immediately  retired  behind  a  flowery  bank — 

— "  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 
**  O'er-canopied  with  luscious  wood-bine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine." 

When  lo  !  I  beheld  the  very  same  pigmy  figure  that  invited 
me  to  this  sequestered  vale,  spring  from  a  violet ;  after 
some  time  looking  very  carefully  around  him,  he  ran  to- 
wards the  bank,  behind  which,  as  I  thought,  I  lie  concealed 
— and  leaping  upon  a  most  beautiful  tulip,  which  o'erlooked 
the  bank,"  and  espying  me,  said  well  "  met  by  moon-light." 
I  looked  at  him  very  steadfastly  for  some  time,  and  it  oc- 
cured  to  me,  that  the  countenance  of  this  '*  merry  wan- 
derer," was  well  known  to  me — and  so  well  assured  was  I 
of  it,  that  I  said  to  him — 

**  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrew'd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Goodfellow  :  are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villag'ry 
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Skim  milk  ;  and  sometime  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  house\vife  churn ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  balm  ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck : 
Are  you  not  he  ? " 

**  Thou  speak'st  aright, 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night." 
**  And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 

That  befal  preposterously," 

answered  the  little  sylph. 

** But,  my  sweet  Pucky*  said  I — ** pray  what  was  the 
cause  of  your  hiding  yourself  in  the  violet,  and  looking  so 
carefully  around  before  you  leaped  out  ?"  **  Why,  you  must 
know,"  answered  he,  *'  that  Oberon,  my  master,  the  king 
of  fairies,  and  Titania,  his  queen,  had  but  just  left  this 
pljBLce  as  you  came. 

**  And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star  light  sheen  ; 
But  they  do  square  ;  that  all  their  elves  for  fear. 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there." 

If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  pray  what  is  the  causa  of 
this  dispute  i 

"Because,"  said  a  beauteous  little  elve 

**  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone. 
On  the  fore-flnger  of  an  alderman ;" 

leaping  from  "  a  cowslip's  bell,"  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  position  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

**  Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 

A  lovely  boy,  stoFn  from  an  Indian  king ; 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling  : 

And  jealous  Oberon  vroxxXd  have  the  child 

Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forest  wild : 

But,  she,  perforce,  witholds  the  loved  boy. 

Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy." 

"  There's  for  you,"  said  Puck — "  did  you  ever  hear  the 
like  .'    Beware  you  little  boaster,  and  remember  whose 
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company  yoii  are  in.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  belong  to  the 
train  of  Oberotif  and  that  I  can  immediately  catch  you  up 
and  bear  you  to  my  master?"  The  little  elve  seemed  con- 
scious of  his  error,  hung  down  his  head,  and  instantly  re- 
turned from  whence  he  came.  "  A  plague  seize  that  little 
wretch,"  says  Puck,  **  he  is  only  fit  to  gather — 

"  apricots  and  dewberries, 

With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
Honey  bags  to  steal  from  the  humble  bees. 
And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs. 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes. 
To  have  his  mistress  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  her  sleeping  eyes  :" 

still  will  you  be  astonished  to  hear,  that  on  account  of 

"  The  debates,  and  the  dissentions" 

of  the  king  and  queen  about  this  demy  puppet,  the  winds 
have 

**  As  in  revenge,  suck'd  from  the  sea 
Cont^u^ous  fogs — which  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  petting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents.** 

And  never  have  I  and  my  companions,  since  "  the  middle 
summer's  spring," 

"  Met  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind.'* 

"  That's  unfortunate,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  and  most  sin- 
cerely do  I  condole  with  you  and  your  companions  upon  the 
losftof  your  moon-light  gambols ;  but  pray,  my  good  PucA — 

"  Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 

He  does  but  beg  the  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  his  henchman." 

"  Why,  it  appears,"  answered  Puck^  **  that 
"  His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  her  order: 
And  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  her  side  ; 
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But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die. 
And,  for  her  sake,  she  does  rear  up  her  boy : 
And,  for  her  sake,  she  will  not  part  with  him." 

But 

**  Hark !  how  slowly  strikes  the  solemn  midnight  belt. 

And  sudden  startles  with  its  dreadful  knell ; 

Again  it  vibrates  on  the  list'ning  ear. 

And  breathes  around  an  anxious  pensive  fear." 

"  Tis  time — 'tis  time" 

"  I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear." 

Yes—ifarewell — I  must  be  gone. 

**  Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon." 
**  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  my  friend,  you  come  not  within  his  sight. 
,    For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath." 

Retire  you  safely  behind  yon  lofty  moHud,  and  there  se- 
curely may'st  thou  hear 

*'  What  dire  offence  from  am 'reus  causes  spring, 
What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things." 

*'  I  go,  I  go ;  look,  how  I  go ; 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow." 

And 

*'  Will  be  here  again. 

Ere  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a  leagJie." 

**  Farewell  thou  lob  of  spirits,"  retorted  I ;  then  turning 
round,  hastily  walked  towards  the  mound,  but  unfortunate- 
ly meeting  with  a  most  beautiful  moss-rose  bush,  I  attempted 
to  pluck  one  of  these  "  queen  of  flowers,"  the  volume  fell 
from  my  hand  on  the  floor,  and  the  noise  which  it  occasion- 
ed, awoke  me  out  of  my  fairy  dreamy  aud  so  delighted  was 
I  with  this  transitory  vision,  "  that  when  I  awoke,"  **I 
cried  to  dream  again." 

T.W. 
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Mtt.  Drama, 
In  the  last  Number  of  your  truly  elegant  work,  I  ob- 
served an  excellently  engraved  and  inimitable  likeness  of 
that  deservedly  famed  master  of  the  human  passions,  Mr. 
Young.  Being  a  most  ardent  admirer  of  his  histrionic  abi- 
lities, I  have  invoked  the  aid  of  my  feeble  muse  to  pay  one 
poor  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  far  extended  and  bound- 
less praise  of  thousands.  If  you  think  the  accompanying 
lines  possess  sufficient  intrinsic  merit  to  be  worthy  of  inser- 
tion, their  appearance  when  convenient,  will  much  honor 

YourSj  &c. 
Edmonton  March  2, 1822.  ^  J.  J.  Leathwick. 


LINES 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Young,  on  viewing  his  likeness  as  Rolta, 
in  a  preceding  Number  of"  The  Dramatic  Magazine." 

Young  !  it  is  thine  in  varied  scenes, 
T«  act  with  nature's  brightest  gleams, 
Whether  it  be  to  touch  the  soul 
In  griefs  empassion'd  direful  dole, 
Or  with  a  patriot's  flame  to  shine. 
With  majesty  almost  divine  : 
Who  has  not  seen  thy  Stranger's  grief. 
Nor  inward  mourn'd  to  lend  relief, 
Who  has  beheld  our  Shakspeare's  Dane, 
Pourtray'd  by  thee — and  saw  in  vain ; 
Or  who  could  feel  thy  Rolla's  fire. 
Or  black  Othello's  vengeful  ire. 
Without  by  soul  emotion  riv'n. 
Confessing  tones  distill'd  from  heav'n. 
Yes  !  well  thou  canst  each  pow'r  impart, 
To  interest  the  feeling  heart, 
With  thrilling  accents  tune  to  woe. 
Or  wrapt  in  thunders  forceful  glow. 
And  when  I  gaze  upon  this  face, 
Expanding  wit)»  expressive  grace, 
Brave  Rolla's  acts  in  thought  I  view. 
Whose  beaming  spirit  lives  with  you. 
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ORIGIN  OF  ORATORIOS. 


An  Oratorio,  is  a  dramatic  representation  of  some  story, 
taken  from  the  holy  scriptures,  or  the  records  of  the 
church,  accompanied  with  music.  Its  origin  is  attributed 
to  the  barbarous  period  of  the  crusaders,  when  companies 
of  pilgrims,  returning  from  Jerusalem,  formed  themselves 
into  choirs,  and  sung  the  praises  and  achievements  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  Thus  it  is  said  to  have  arisen,  and  been 
established  in  France ;  but  how  it  could  assume  the  form  of 
dramatic  repi'esentatioiiy  accomjianied  with  music,  is  hard  to 
say ;  without  supposing  it  (like  the  opera,)  to  have  been 
the  effect  of  imitation.  (1) 

On  this  principle  we  may  trace  it  to  a  probable  origin. 
It  is  well  known  that  pagan  shows  were  often  exhibited 
in  the  temples,  or  at  the  tombs  of  deceased  heroes :  it  is  no 
less  certain,  that  the  early  christians  adopted  the  practice, 
with  a  due  change  of  objects,  either  from  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  pagan  custom,  or  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of 
idolaters-  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  musical  accompaniment  should  remain,  though 
the  objects  were  changed.  Of  this  mode  of  piety  we  have 
a  clear  instance,  in  a  discourse  of  Augustine,  who  con- 
demned the  practice.  When  speaking  of  Cyprian's  tomb, 
he  says,  "  Not  many  years  ago,  the  petulance  of  the 
dancers  had  invaded  this  sacred  place,  where  the  martyr's 
body  is  laid  ;  all  night  long  prophane  songs  were  sung,  and 
were  accompanied  with  theatrical  gesticulations."  Now 
supposing  this  practice  to  have  subsisted  in  some  remote  or 
obscure  part  of  Asia  or  Greece,  it  might  naturally  be 
adopted  by  companies  of  devout  pilgrims,  in  their  peregri- 
nations to  the  Holy  Land,  and  thus  the  sacred  musical 
drama  would  be  naturally  produced.  In  Italy,  the  origin 
of  the  Oratorio  is  said  to  have  been  more  recent,  and  clearly 


(1)  "  The  Italian  word  Oratorio,  signifies  a  small  chapel 
or  particular  part  of  a  house  or  oliurch,  where  there  is  an 
altar.  The  spaces  between  the  arches  of  Romish  churches 
afip  called  Orfiiotii,  or  in  English,  chapels." 
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the  effect  of  imitation.  We  are  told  that  the  famous  Philip 
DE  Nery,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  founder  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  priests  of  the  Oratory,  (1)  in  the  year  1540, 
observing  the  strong  passion  of  the  Roman  people  for 
musical  representatioTis,  invented  the  sacred  drama,  witii  a 
view  to  their  improvement  in  piety.  Hence  it  is  said  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Oratorio,  which  it  still  wears.  The 
opera,  already  established  at  Venice  and  Rome,  was  his 
model :  he  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  change  the  objects 
from  Pagan  to  Christian,  and  thus  from  Italy  it  spread  into 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  capital  impropriety  and  defect  of  this  entertainment, 
while  it  wears  the  dramatic  form,  is  the  perpetual  recitative, 
or  musical  accompaniment  in  the  interlocutory  parts, 
similar  to  the  Opera.  This  is  a  circumstance  so  repugnant 
to  modern  manners,  and  therefore  so  far  out  of  nature,  that 
no  audience  can  be  much  affected  by  the  representation,  or 
take  part  in  an  action  so  improbably  feigned.  The  ne- 
cessary effect  of  this  glaring  improbability  is  a  general  inat- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  a  regard  centered  chiefly  on  the 
rmitic  and  execution.  Of  this  species  of  poem  the  Italians 
have  some  fine  ones  written  by  Metastatio.  They  cannot 
perhaps  be  ranked  in  the  first  class,  either  for  sublimity  or 
pathos ;  but  elegance  of  style,  simplicity  of  plan  and  conduct, 
animated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  devotion,  prevails  throughout 
these  compositions.  The  music  of  the  Oratorio  in  Italy,  too 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Opera,  simplicity,  majesty,  and 
devout  expression,  are  sacrificed  to  the  composer's  vanity  or 

(1)  "  The  congregation  of  the  Ora/ory,  originated  from  the 
conferences  which  this  pious  ecclesiastic  held  in  his  own 
chapel  at  Rome.  Tbe  great  number  of  persons  who  at- 
tended these  meetings,  obliged  St.  Philip  to  request  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  church  of  San  Girolame  della  Carita,  to 
give  permission  to  hold  these  assemblies  there,  which  was 
granted.  In  1574,  they  were  transferred  to  the  chun;h  of 
the  Florentines,  and  in  1583,  to  Santa  Maria  della  Vallicella. 
By  degrees,  this  establishment  spread  itself  all  over  Italy, 
where  it  has  still  many  houses.  It  appears  that  these 
fathers,  in  whatever  city  of  Italy  they  had  an  establishment, 
entertained  their  congregrations  with  good  njfusic." 
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ill-directed  art.  The  performance  of  this  sacred  drama  in 
Italy,  is  said  to  be  attended  with  many  circumstances  of 
impropriety,  with  that  of  the  opera,  from  which  it  had  its 
origin ;  all  tending  to  render  it  rather  a  subject  of  mere 
amusement,  than  of  piety  and  virtue.  Add  to  this,  that 
being  performed  in  the  churches,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  drama  be  dignified,  or  the  temple  prophaned 
by  so  inadequate  a  representation.  In  France,  I  do  not  find 
the  Oratorio  is  now  in  use;,  its  first  i-ude  form  produced 
comedy  and  tragedy  in  thj4rkingdom  ;  but  the  parent  seems 
to  have  died  at  their  birth. 

In  England  this  sacred  drama  is,  in  some  respects  welly 
in  others  ^//-conducted.  Next  to  the  perpetual  musical  ac- 
compajiimeiit,  the  leading  impropriety  hath  arisen  from  an 
entire  separation  of  the  poet's  and  musiciarCs  cilice.  Eren 
when  the  poet  remains  principal,  this  separation  tends  to 
bad  effects  :  but  to  complete  the  evil,  the  musician's  cha- 
racter doth  here,  in  many  instances,  assume  the  precedence, 
and  the  poet  becomes  subsei-vient  to  him,  as  his  director. 
How  this  came  to  pass,  may  be  easily  explained.  This  kind 
of  poem  being  unknown  in  England  when  Handel  arrived, 
and  that  great  musician  being  the  first  who  introduced  the 
Oratorio,  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  that  he  should 
employ  some  writer  in  his  service. 

Now  this  being  a  degradation  to  which  men  of  genius 
would  not  easily  submit,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  versifiers  instead  of  poets.  Thus  the  poem  was 
the  effect  either  of  hire  or  favour,  when  it  ought  to  have 
been  the  voluntary  emanation  of  genius.  Hence  most  of  the 
poems  that  he  composed  to,  are  such  as  Avouldhave  sunk  and 
disgraced  any  other  music  than  his  own. 

The  performance  of  the  Oratorio  in  England,  under  the 
present  defective  state,  in  some  respects  may  be  censured, 
in  others  it  is  to  be  approved.  The  exhibition  of  the  choir, 
and  accompanying  the  band,  is  not  only  decent  but  grand 
and  striking ;  a  becoming  gravity  attends  it,  both  among 
the  performers  and  the  audience. 

The  airs  and  chorusses  are  often  sung  with  a  decorum, 
not  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  defects  which  naturally  arise  from  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  performer's  from  the  poet's  and  musicians 


-^ 
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art  The  singers  are  not  always  so  animated  in  their  man- 
ner, as  to  create  belief  in  the  audience,  whenever  a  true 
poetic  and  musical  expression  are  united,  that  they  feel  the 
sentiments  they  express.  If  a  grand  simplicity  of  per- 
formance were  still  more  studied,  it  would  give  an  addi- 
tional lustre  to  their  talents.  Above  all,  Xht  flourished 
close,  or  cadence y  is  below  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  drama, 
and  absolutely  destructive  of  all  true  musical  expression. 

Seymour  Place,  Bryanstone  Square.  T.W. 


SONNET,  TO  MACREADY. 

Rare  on  wild  monarch  of  the  storm,  1  lore 
To  hear  thee  vent  thy  fury,  yet  methinks 
Thy  sweet  voice  was  not  meant  to  rant,  the  grove 
Where  the  soft  rill  streams  gently  on,  and  drinks 
A  health  to  the  young  flowers,  where  ever  rove 
The  sylphs,  would  suit  thee  better,  the  soul  shrinks 
Aghast  at  the  fierce  dissonance  of  th'  unearthly  groan, 
That  in  thy  rage  thou  ventest,  Sysiphtis*  moan 
Was  not  so  dreadful,  then  oh  !  let  me  see 
Thee  in  thy  gentle  mood,  and  love  thee  silently. 

Manchester,  March  3,  1822.  T.Hall. 


THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 

"  Dramatic  writers  were  like  watchmen  meant 
To  knock  down  vice — few  answer  tliat  intent." 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances,  with  Rtmarkt. 

February  14th. — Adeline — Lore  in  Humble  Life — Coro- 
nation. 

15. — King  Lear— Ibid. 
1 6. — Adeline — Ibid. 
18. — Pizarro — Adeline. 

X  2 
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19. — ^Town  and  Country — Adeline. 

20. — No  performance. 

2 1  .—Richard  II— Adeline. 

23. — ^The  Veteran  ;  or.  The  Farmer's  Sons^  [1st  time.] 
— Monsieur  Tonson. 

The  plot  of  this  opera  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  oppitsing 
principles  of  two  young  ladies,  daughters  of  General  Van, 
who  differ  in  sentiment  respecting  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  tender  passion.  Rosa,  the  elder,  while 
abroad  with  the  General,  has  been  miraculously  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  intrepid  bravery  of  a 
young  soldier  of  fortune,  to  whom  she  devotes  the  life  he 
preserved.  The  younger  sister  Beli,  vehemently  opposes 
their  union,  upon  two  principles — the  want  of  fortune  on 
the  part  of  the  Captain,  and  the  folly  of  the  sexes  devotion 
to  presumptuous  man.  The  latter  employs  every  argument 
in  favour  of  her  sentiments,  and  every  device  in  order  to 
counteract,  if  possible,  her  sister's  attachment,  all  of  which 
recoil  upon  herself,  by  Bell  being  betrayed  into  an  affection 
for  the  individual  against  whom  her  shafts  are  aimed — the 
identical  Captain  George,  under  the  feigned  character  of 
Sir  Charles  Frieze.  An  imaginary  duel  produces  an  expo- 
sition, confounds  the  speculations  of  Bell,  and  gives  to  the 
god  of  hearts  his  acknoM'Iedged  dominion.  V/hile  the  sis- 
ters and  the  young  officer  are  thus  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting, the  veteran  General,  assisted  by  his  life  preserver 
and  factotum,  ORory  O' Whack,  a  sensitive  Hibernian,  cast 
in  humanity's  mould,  are  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  vil- 
lage, particularly  those  of  a  persecuted  farmer,  Franklin, 
whose  existence  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  his  youngest 
son,  Jonas,  a  nistic,  whose  sense  of  filial  duty  would  honour 
a  more  exalted  station  in  society.  There  is  an  under  plot, 
touching  a  rustic  attachment  between  Jonas  and  Patty,  with 
an  episode,  winding  tip  the  denouement  by  discovering  the 
brothers,  (the  Captai7i  and  Jonas)  and  restoring  to  the  Far- 
mer, in  the  person  of  the  former,  his  lost  child. 

This  is  a  pleasing  and  interesting  productiouv  The  situa- 
tions in  general,  are  humorous  and  well  contrived,  and  the 
dialogue  if  not  absolutely  witty,  possesses  much  smartness 
and  spirit.  The  interest  seldom  flagged,  and  all  the  per- 
formers supported  their  parts  with  great  zeal  and  abilitv. 
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Miss  FoRDfi,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Rosa,  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  it  as  a  singer. 
Her  compass  of  voice  is  extraordinary,  extending  far  above 
the  usual  pitch,  and  is  modulated  m  general  with  great 
sweetness.  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  she  produced, 
was  an  echo,  or  sudden  transition  from  a  very  loud  to  an 
extreiuely  soft  passage,  which  hushed  the  theatre  so  com- 
pletely into  attention,  that  the  fall  of  a  pin  might  have  been 
heard.  Miss  Forde  has  every  promise  of  becoming  an  es- 
tablished favourite.  As  an  actress,  her  manner  is  pleasing 
and  graceful,  and  her  debut  may  be  pronounced  decidedly 
successful.  She  is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Rooke,  a  respectable 
musician  of  Dublin.  Madame  Vestris  was  peculiarly 
happy  in  Isabella,  and  the  same  eulogy  may  with  justice  be 
repeated  of  Munden,  as  the  General,  Harley,  Fitzwil- 
Li A  M,  and  Miss  Povey,  in  their  respective  characters.  The 
latter  lady  sang  an  air  of  simple  composition  with  admirable 
effect,  and  was  enthusiastically  encored — as  was  also  Har- 
ley, in  a  song,  in  which  some  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  excellently  introduced.  Mr. 
Knight's  part  [Jonas']  exactly  suited  him,  for  which  he  has 
himself  to  thank — he  is  the  author  of  the  piece.  The  music, 
composed  by  T.  Cooke,  Whittaker,  Parry,  Rooke,  and 
E.  Kmght,  is  very  pleasing.  With  thesti  aids,  strengthened, 
by  beautiful  scenery,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  success- 
ful. Its  repetition  was  hailed  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions. 

25. — Veteran — Love  in  Humble  Life. 

26.— Ibid— Adeline. 

28. — Pizarro — Love  in  Humble  Life. 

March  2nd. — Veteran — Adeline 

4. — Richard  III — Paul  and  Virginia. 

5. — Veteran — Adeline. 

7. — Pizarro — Giovanni  in  London. 

9. — Beggar's  Opera — Love  in  Humble  Life — Amoroso. 

11. — ^Richard  III — Paul  and  Virginia. 

12. — Beggar's  Opera — Love  in  Humble  Life  —Amoroso. 

14. — ^West  Indian— Giovanni  in  London. 

16.— Busy  Body Love  in  Humble  Life— —Sleeping 

Draught. 

13.— Man  of  th»  M'orld— Adeline. 
X  3 
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The  great  difficulty  of  finding  an  adequate  representative 
■of  the  leading  character,  Si7-  Pertinax  Mac  sycophant,  has 
rendered  the  comedy  of  the  "  Man  of  the  World"  a 
stranger  to  the  stage.  In  modem  times,  the  late  Mr.  Cooke 
was  the  only  actor  who  shone  forth  a  worthy  rival  of  Mack- 
LiN,  the  original  Sir  Pertinax  and  author  of  the  piece. 
A  Mr.  BiBBY,  from  the  American  stage,  played  it  a  few 
years  since  on  the  London  boards,  but  with  indifferent  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Kean  has  attempted  it,  and  with  some  degree  of 
success,  although  we  must  say,  we  think  his  personation 
Mrill  not  keep  the  comedy  long  upon  the  stage.  But  he  cer- 
tainly has  exercised  the  same  strong  mastery  over  the  feel- 
ings which  distinguishes  his  more  established  performances. 
**  It  is  impossible,"  observes  the  critic  in  the  "  British 
Press"  newspaper,  not  to  regret  that  unhappy  intermixture 
of  Scotch  and  English  in  the  more  animated  parts  of  the 
character,  which,  in  his  performance,  somewhat  destroys 
the  uniformity  essential  to  the  whole,  and  exhibits  imper- 
fections in  the  midst  of  beauties ;  but  we  can  never  be  in- 
duced to  indulge  in  that  indiscriminating  censure  which 
some  have  lavished  so  profusely,  because  Mr.  K.  does  not 
pronounce  the  Scotch  language  with  the  unalterated  purity 
of  a  "  true  Scotsman  born."  That  may  undoubtedly  be  ne- 
cessary to  constitute  a  perfect  and  unobjectionable  perform- 
ance, but  still 

*'  Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due." 
"  Mr.  Kean's  best  scene  was  that  in  which  he  relates  to  his 
son  Eg-erton  the  manner  in  which  he  rose  in  the  world. 
The  tone  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  narrated  his  mean- 
ness and  avarice,  displayed  at  once  the  pride  he  felt  in  the 
absence  of  every  honourable  sentiment,  and  his  anxiety  to 
encourage  his  son  to  follow  his  example.  The  scenes  in 
which  the  latter  by  refusing  to  m^rry  Lady  Rodolphay  mars 
these  expectations,  border  something  upon  the  premises  of 
the  tragic  muse.  Here  were  displayed  with  a  masters  hand, 
the  workings  of  a  father  disappointed  in  his  ruling  passions — 
inordinate  avarice  and  ambition  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
hbnself  and  family.  It  was  here  that  the  greatest  force  and  ex- 
pression were  displayed,  and  its  excellence  was  received  and 
^knowledged  with  the  loudest  applauses.  The  only  draw- 
back on  the  ufTcct  of  the  performance,  was  the  frequent  4p- 
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parture  from  the  Scotch  accent,  but  this  will  doubtless  de- 
crease with  practice.  The  defeat  was  rendered  more  obvious 
by  the  admirable  performance  of  Miss  Booth,  as  Lady  Ro- 
dolpha  Lumbercourt.  It  was  so  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and 
her  pronunciation  so  uniformly  and  purely  Scotch,  no 
stranger  would  suppose  she  was  born  on  this  side  the  Tweed . 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  character  as  perfectly  and  effectively  sus- 
tained as  any  on  the  stage.(l)  The  fine  declamatory  voice 
and  impressive  manner  of  Mr.  Cooper,  gave  full  effect  to 
the  sententious  character  of  Egerton.  His  personation  was 
truly  chaste,  elegant  and  dignified.  Mrs.  Orger's  Betty 
Hint  was  sustained  with  appropriate  archness  and  naivet^^ 
and  Gattie's  Lord  Lumbercovrt  was  a  capital  performance. 
The  Constantia  of  Miss  Smithson,  was  highly  respectable. 
When  the  curtain  dropped,  Mr.  Cooper  came  forward  to 
announce  the  play  for  repetition,  but  the  cry  for  Mr. 
Kean  was  so  loud  and  urgent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  obey 
the  call  amidst  loud  thunders  of  approbation. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 


Journal  of  Performances f  with  Remarks. 

February  2l8t. — Montrose — Miller  and  his  Men. 

**  The  Miller  and  his  Men"  (a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  Mr.  Pocock)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
a  class  of  dramas  that  has  been  too  much  decried.  Melo- 
dramas are  things  which  almost  every  body  abuses,  and  yet 
almost  every  body  goes  to  see  them,  and  sees  them  with 
pleasure.  For  our  parts  we  cannot  think  this  pleasure  in 
Itself  at  all  irrational.  A  melo-drama  may  certainly  be  a 
very  silly  thing  ;  but,  so  also  may  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy. 
We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  contend,  that  a  good  melo- 


(1)  The  Times  newspaper,  with  a  certain  touch  of  scur- 
rility which  oftentimes  pervades  its  critiques  on  the  per- 
formances at  this  house,  accused  Miss  B.  of  "  approaching 
the  regions  of  vulgarity  !"  This  unjust  and  illiberal  censure 
was  very  properly  and  smartly  exposed  by  the  critic  of  the 
British  Press  in  the  following  paper. 
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^rama  is  eqUal  in  literary  merit  to  a  good  tragedy  or  CxS- 
medy  :  but  surely  it  affords  scope  for  fine  writing,  and  skil- 
ful combination  of  plot,  no  less  than  for  good  singing,  good 
dancing,  and  intense  sympathy ;  and  in  all  the  pieces  of 
this  description,  which  we  at  present  recollect,  the  sym- 
pathy thus  excited  is  decidedly  of  a  virtuous  and  honourable 
tendency.  We  know  of  no  piece  of  this  description  which 
has  kept  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  stage  as  the  one  under  notice. 
And  although  it  is  avowedly  one  of  those  compositions  in 
which  the  dialogue  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  scenery 
and  incidents — yet  that  scenery  is  truly  beautiful,  those  in- 
cidents well  contrived,  well  managed,  and  well  developed ; 
the  catastrophe  "  sublime  and  beautiful,"  and  the  acting 
excellent.  As  it  is  our  intention  to  notice  all  revivals, 
when  opportunity  offers,  (as  in  the  case  of  ^^ EUa  Roien- 
^^gi"  p«  38.)  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
sketch  of  the  plot  from  which  those  who  have  not  seen  it 
will  perceive  it  is  not  wanting  in  interest. 

The  "  Miller  and  his  Men"  are  a  gang  of  robbers,  who 
assume  the  garb  and  occupation  of  millers  during  the  day, 
in  order  that  their  nocturnal  practices  may  remain  unsus- 
pected. Their  leader  Wolf,  or  Grindoff,  [Farley]  pays 
court  to  Claudiney  [Miss  Foote]  the  daughter  of  Kelmar, 
[Chapman]  an  old  cottager,  who  wishes  her  to  marry 
the  supposed  wealthy  Miller,  and  on  this  account  rejects 
the  suit  of  her  favoured  lover,  Lothaire,  [Abbot.]  On  the 
arrival  of  Count  Friberg,  [Vining]  and  his  servant  Karl, 
[Blanchard]  at  the  house  of  Kehnar,  circumstances  arise 
which  induce  a  suspicion  of  Wolfs  real  character.  Being 
aware  of  this,  he  boldly  seizes  Ciaudine  on  the  following 
morniug,  and  conveys  her  in  an  insensible  state  to  the  sub- 
terranean rendezvous  of  his  gang  under  the  mill.  He  re- 
commends her  to  the  care  of  Ravina,  [Mrs.  Faucit]  his  now 
•neglected  and  jealous  mistress.  Ravina  determines  to  poi- 
son her,  but  is  prevented  by  the  interference  of  Lothaire, 
.who  eventually  awakens  her  better  feelings.  Lothairehad 
previously  disguised  himself,  and  pretended  to  join  zealous- 
ly in  Wolf's  mode  of  life  with  a  view  to  effect  the  liberation 
of  Ciaudine.  With  Ravina  s  assistance,  this  object  is  ac- 
^JOUJplished,  and  she  accompanies  the  lovers  in  their  flight, 
having  first  laid  a  train  which  communicates  with  Wolf  9 
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itiagazine  of  gunpowder.  Wolf  is  subsequently  discovered 
in  the  open  country,  pursued  by  Karl^  and  the  vassals  of 
Count  Friberg,  he  reaches  his  mill  j  raises  the  draw-bridge, 
and  defies  his  enemies.  At  this  instant,  Ravina  fires  the 
train  ;  Wolf  and  his  associates  are  killed  by  the  explosion, 
and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  destruction  by  conflagra- 
tion of  the  scene  of  their  villanies  and  imposture. 

23. — Montrose — Rendezvous — Padlock. 

25. — Ibid — Mother  Bunch. 

26  —Ibid— John  of  Paris. 

28.— Ibid— Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

March  2nd. — Ibid — Critic. 

4. — Ibid — Mother  Bunch. 

5. — Exile — Brother  and  Sister. 

7. — Montrose — Libertine. 

9. — Ibid — No  Song  no  Supper. 

1 1  .—Exile— Blue  Beard. 

12. — Montrose — Miller  and  his  Men. 

14. — ^Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona — ^Tom  Thumb — Sleep 
Walker. 

16. — Rob  Roy— Rosina. 

18.— Exile— Blue  Beard. 


MINOR  DRAMA. 

OLYMPIC    THEATRE. 

This  amusing  little  theatre  continues  its  "  successful  ca- 
reer," and  under  its  spirited  and  power/m/  management, 
the  effects  have  been  splendid  in  the  extreme.  The  house 
has  overflowed  every  evening,  and  *'  Tomy  Jerry,  and  Lo- 
gic" still  delight  with  their  whimsical  '*  sprees  and  larks." 
We  announced  in  our  last  the  transportation  of  the  re- 
nowned Don  Giovanni  ,- — but  **  Botanizing"  appears  to 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  his  amorous  constitution.  Whe- 
ther in  Spain,  or  in  England — in  Town  or  Country — in  li- 
berty, or  in  prison — he  is  always  the  same — and  so  we  fear 
will  ever  be  to  the  end  of  the  cljapter.  In  the  present  piece. 
Miss  Healev  personated  the  '■^  tmiversal  lover  "  but,  (al- 
though she  is  always  delightful)  Miss  Healev  in  petticoats 
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pleases  us  far  more  than  Miss  He  a  ley  in  breeches.  She 
sang  several  parodies  on  our  popular  songs  with  much 
sweetness.  Vale  was  the  Leperello,  but  it  is  something  out 
of  his  line.  The  other  characters  are  mere  nonentities,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Payne,  who  sang  a  parody  delight- 
fully. The  piece  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  between 
the  first  and  second  pieces,  but  will  not,  we  think,  become  a 
favourite.  The  Scenery  is  pretty,  particularly  the  view  of 
Botany  Bay,  with  the  ship  firing  a  salute. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 

March  11th. — ^This  evening,  that  established  favourite  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Mathews,  commenced  the  season  under  the 
most  flattering  auspices,  with  a  series  of  new  entertain- 
ments, entitled  his  "  Youthful  Days"  in  which  the  variety 
and  abundance  of  wit,  humour,  whim,  anecdote,  and  inge- 
nious personification  of  amusing  peculiarities  of  manner  and 
character,  atFord  a  fund  of  entertainment,  surprising,  as  it 
may  appear,  far  beyond  his  former  efforts.  Tlie  first  part 
consists  of  a  highly  interesting  series  of  sketches  of  various 
situations,  frolics,  and  adventures,  through  which  he  passed 
from  early  boyhood  up  to  man's  estate,  exhibiting  a  most 
humorous  view  of  schoolboy  tricks  and  exercises,  the  first 
inclinings  of  his  mind  to  the  profession  of  an  actor,  his 
growing  predilection  for  the  stage,  and  ultimately  confirmed 
dramatic  mania,  which  induced  him  to  elope  from  home, 
and  attach  himself  to  a  theatrical  corps.  Then  follow  the 
most  amusing  descriptions  of  the  rubs  and  vicissitudes  of 
his  early  theatrical  life,  up  to  his  engagement  with  the  Dub- 
lin company,  and  his  first  performances  on  the  boards  of 
the  Irish  metropolitan  stage.  The  second  part  comprises 
a  description  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  Dublin  dra- 
matic corps  of  his  day,  with  his  adventures  in  Ireland,  and 
his  determination  to  quit  the  profession  in  disgust,  which 
was  only  prevented  by  an  accidental  occurrence  to  Wales, 
that  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  eccentric  and  bene- 
volent Tate  Wilkinson,  the  manager  of  the  York  circuit, 
with  whom  he  remained  five  years,  up  to  his  first  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Colman,  of  the  Haymarkct  theatre,  where 
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he  made  bis  debut  before  a  London  audience  in  May,  1803. 
These  narratives  are  throughout  ingeniously  pointed,  given 
with  inimitable  humour,  and  thickly  interwoven  with  anec- 
dotes and  imitative  portraits  of  a  surprising  number  of 
marked  and  remarkable  characters,  encountered  by  thp 
narrator  in  the  course  of  his  varied  career.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated real  and  known  characters  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  are  those  of  Wilkes,  the  Chamberlain  of  Lon- 
don, Macklin,  Dicky  Suett,  George  Frederick  Cooke, 
Tate  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Curran  ;  besides  these,  a  num- 
ber of  new  and  varied  imaginative  characters  are  introduced, 
of  which  a  fat  good-humoured  Welchman,  constantly  using 
mineral  waters  for  the  purpose  of  growing  thinner,  a  French 
Ballet-master,  and  a  Dandy  Actor,  in  particular  afford  the 
most  striking  specimens  of  Mr.  Mathews's  extraordinary 
powers  of  imitation.  The  third  part  of  the  entertainment 
is  called  **  Stories"  in  which  the  stage  presents  a  view  of 
the  three  stories  of  a  lodging-house  at  Brighton,  where  Mr. 
Mathews  successively  appears  in  the  several  apartments  in 
seven  different  characters.  The  rapidity  of  the  transitions, 
the  marked  distinction  of  voice,  person,  and  manner,  an4 
the  precision  with  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  per" 
sonages  are  preserved,  keep  the  mind  in  a  constant  alter- 
nation of  astonishment  and  delight,  and  the  laughable  in- 
genuity of  the  dejiouement  combined,  render  this  a  most  ap- 
propriate close  to  the  irresistible  drollery  and  comic  effect  of 
the  entertainments  of  the  evening. 


ROYALTY  THEATRE. 


February  21st.— By  dint  of  perseverance,  and  the  fasci- 
nating allurement  of  **  great  novelty  and  unequalled  mag- 
nificence," we  have  at  length  **  screwed  our  courage  to  the 
sticking-place,"  and  contrived  to'pay  this  theatre  anothervi- 
sit.  Since  our  lastnotice,  (vide  vol.  I,  p.  302)  nothing  new  has 
been  brought  forward,  (with  the  exception  of  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime, called  "  Harlequin's  Calendar  ;  or,  The  Palace 
9/ Bears"  which  was  discontinued  after  a  week's  pcrform- 
imce)  but  the  managei:  ha?  i;ontentcd  himself  wilii  tratu- 
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planting  the  most  fragrant  Cobourg  exotics  hither,  and 
which  combined  with  the  amazing  performances  of  1l  Dia- 
voLO  Antonio  on  the  rope,  andthe  juggling  tricks  of  Ramo 
Samee,  have,  we  believe,  attracted  crowded  houses.    The 
novelty,  the  imposing  and  soriorous  title  of  which  allured  us 
to  Well-close  square,  was  *'Zangarotti,  the  Demon  of 
THE  Apennines  ;  or,  the  Palace  of  Mystery  "  and  is  from 
the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  the  productions  of  whose  fertile 
brain  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  eulogize,  (vide  p.l54.) 
The  present  piece  has  all  the  faults  and  ridiculous  incon- 
gruities of  others  of  the  same  family.    It  consists  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Zajigarofti,  a  daring  bandit,  who  having  waylaid 
and  left  for  dead,  a  nobleman,  Cou?it  Salviati,  (who  was 
travelling  to  Florence,  in  order  to  be  wedded  to  the  Lady 
AureliUi  daughter  of  the  Count  Justiniani,  to  whom  he  had 
been  affianced  in  early  years,  but  whom  he  had  never  seen) 
assumes  his  title,  and  introduces  himself  into  the  family  of 
the  Count — but  his  ferocious  looks,  instead  of  love,  only 
inspired  the  lady  with  fear  and  hatred.    At  a  grand  festival, 
which  he  gives  in  celebration  of  his  return  and  approaching 
nuptials,  the  lady  is  borne  off  by  the  Demon  by  means  of 
mechanical  contrivances  which  he  has  constructed  for  that 
purpose,  and  conveyed  to  a  subterranean  boudoir  under  the 
chateau,  prepared  for  her  reception.     Gaudentio,  a  confi- 
dante of  Zangarottiy  (bound  to  him  by  the  most  fearful 
oaths  in  consequence  of  his  having  formerly  saved  his  life, 
but  possessed  of  some  portion  of  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness)  enters  the  chamber  by  a  concealed  entrance,  and 
pledges  himself  to  save  the  lady  and  convey  her  to  her  fa- 
ther— but  his  plans  are  overheard  by  the  bandit,  and  are 
by  hun  frustrated.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  real 
Count  Salviati  having  recovered  from  his  wounds,  arrives 
at  Florence,  and  appears  before  the  Grand  Duke,  to  claim 
his  title  and  estates,  and  denounce  the  imposture  of  Zangm- 
rotti.    The  Duke  entrusts  him  with  command  of  forces 
against  the  Demon,  whom  after  a  variety  of  hair-breadth 
adventures,  he  succeeds  in  destroying,  while  the  lady  is  pre- 
served by  Gaudefitio,  who  is  rewarded  with  her  hand. 

The  language  of  this  piece  is  below  mediocrity — in  some 
parts  it  is  vile.  The  sentences  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Count 
Justiniani,  are  hardly  fit  for  a  dustman  to  make  use  of. 


V\Js/ 
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Whoever  heard  of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  in  Flo- 
rence, lavishing  the  most  hearty  damns  with  the  same  non- 
chalance as  would  a  prize  fighter  ?  When  speaking  of  Zan- 
garotti*s  method  of  paying  his  addresses  to  his  daughter,  the 
same  high-bred  pereonage  calls  him  a  "  fine  dashing  blade 
— a  fire  away  fellow !" — swears  that  "  he  has  some  pluck  !" 
— and  that  he  *'  makes  love  like  a  house  on  fire  at  both 
ends !  !"  And  yet  these  are  the  sentiments  placed  by  H.  M. 
MiLNER,  Esq.,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Florentine  nobleman. 
The  language  also  used  by  the  same  gentleman  to  his  daugh- 
ter, when  speaking  of  her  nuptials,  is  also  highly  indeco- 
rous and  improper  We  hope  for  the  credit  of  Mr.  Milner 
that  these  sentiments  were  interpolations  of  the  actor's  own 
fancy,  who  appears  to  be  a  "clown,"  fond  of  uttering 
**  more  than  is  set  down  for  him." 

The  principal  characters  were  effective.  H.  Kemble  gave 
a  spirited  portraiture  of  the  ruthless  Demon,  whom  no  tie, 
sacred  or  human,  could  turn  from  his  detested  purposes. 
By  the  way,  we  would  just  give  this  gentleman  a  word  of 
advice.  When  he  has  a  somewhat  lengthy  speech  to  make, 
he  should  begin  in  a  lower  key — for  by  raising  his  voice  to 
its  highest  pitch  at  the  commencement,  it  dwindles  into  a 
mere  shrill  unplcasing  whine  before  he  has  got  half  way 
through  it.  The  character  of  Gaudentioy  the  best  drawn 
and  best  written  in  the  piece,  was  most  excellently  sustained 
by  Mr.  Gomersal,  who  gained  much  and  deserved  ap- 
plause. Miss  Watson  was  but  an  indifferent  .^^Mr^-^ja.  Slo- 
MAN  made  the  most  of  Nicolo  Pedridoy  a  domestic  of  the 
chateau  Salviati,  whose  whole  thoughts  are  engrossed  with 
searching  out  incident**  for  a  romance  of  his  own  composing. 
The  other  performers  in  *'  one  fell  swoop,"  are  not  worth 
bestowing  a  line  upon. 

The  whole  of  the  Scenery  is  particularly  magnificent,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  artists — it  outrivals,  in 
many  iaatances,  that  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  ones 
which  stnick  us  as  being  peculiarly  beautiful,  were — 7 he 
Woody  Pass  among  the  jipennines,  [Thiselton] — Subter- 
ranea7i  BondoiTy  [Smith] — Tent  of  Count  Salviati,  and  the 
Illuminated  Gardens  and  Pavilion  of  the  Chateau,  [ScKU- 
TON.]  This  last  is,  rrithout  cxctptinn,  the  most  splendid 
scenic  delusion  we  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed.    The 
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distant  pavilion,  reflected  in  the  glassy  lake — the  elegant 
banquet  in  the  foreground,  with  innumerable  variegated  lan- 
terns among  the  trees — the  passing  and  re-passing  of  illu- 
minated gondolas  on  the  lake,  from  which  are  occasionally 
discharged  voUies  of  rockets  and  other  artificial  fire- 
works, altogether  present  a  scene  which  was  certainly  never 
equalled,  or  at  least,  never  surpassed  on  any  stage. 

COUNTRY  THEATRICALS. 

NE\^XASTLE  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Dkama,  

We  have  had  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  ("  the  infantine  pro- 
digy," as  she  has  been  called)  performing  here  for  a  few 
nights.  I  saw  her  in  the  character  of  Gloi'ster,  in  **  Richard 
the  Third"  I  went  from  the  same  kind  of  curiosity  as  I 
should  have  gone  to  visit  dancing  dogs  or  bears,  rather  be- 
cause others  went,  than  through  any  hope  of  receiving  men- 
tal gratification.  Her  performance  is  certainly  calculated 
to  excite  surprize,  but  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, it  is  only  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which  is  produced 
by  the  babbling  of  a  well-taught  parrot.  It  is  impossible 
for  even  a  casual  observer  to  fail  to  notice  her  imitations 
of  some  of  our  most  popular  actors,  and  when  in  these  her 
attempts  she  chances  to  fail,  when  her  only  resource  is  in 
herself,  the  absence  of  that  mind  to  which  so  much  preten- 
sion is  made,  appears  very  manifest.  In  all  her  endeavours  at 
emphasis,  there  is  little  else  distinguishable  than  a  dinning  and 
superlatively  disagreeable  shrillness  of  tone,  which  is  indeed 
enough  *'  to  split  the  ean  of  the  groujidlings."  This  criticism 
may  seem  severe,  hut  I  think  when  the  greatness  of  the  pre- 
tension and  the  littleness  of  the  execution  are  considered, 
it  will  be  foand  rather  faulty  from  lenity  than  harshness. 
These  attempts  may  be  very  well  for  children,  but  it  is  not 
fitting  they  should  be  imposed  on  the  public  as  valuable  in 
themselves.  The  whole  tenour  of  these  performances  strongly 
confirms  the  truth  of  Cumberland's  lines : — 

"  Parrots  may  prate,  but  is  the  world  so  weak , 
To  say  that  parrots  thinky  because  they  speak." 
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On  Tuesday,  the  12th  March,  the  tragedy  of  "  Othello* 
was  enacted  at  this  theatre,  the  part  of  Othello^  hy  Mr. 
MuDE.  This  gentleman's  personal  appearance  is  prepos- 
sessing, and  his  voice,  for  the  most  part,  equable  and  son- 
orous. In  his  delineation  of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  there  were 
occasional  bursts  of  great  power,  but  his  representation  on 
the  whole,  was  not  of  the  first  class.  Though  there  was 
nothing  singularly  contemptible,  there  were  few  of  those 
soul  thrilling  appeals  which  seldom  fail  to  call  forth  the  sym- 
pathies of  an  audience ;  and  we  were  continually  reminded 
that  it  might  have  been  happier.  Mr.  Young's  lago^  if  not 
a  first-rate  performance,  was  however  much  above  the  or- 
dinary standard.  The  character  was  generally  well  pre- 
served, but  his  humour  and  his  villainy  too,  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  his  delivery  had  been  slower.  In 
Mrs.  Pope's  Desdevnona^  considerable  talent  was  evinced. 
I  am  sorry  that  want  of  room  prevents  me  from  dilating  on 
her  performance  as  it  deserved,  and  obliges  me  to  pass 
over  Mr.  Carter's  Cassioy  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  creditable  piece  of  acting.     I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Dramaticus. 

Newcastle,  March  13,  1822, 


DURHAM  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Drama,  

Passing  lately  through  the  city  of  Durham,  curiosity 
led  me  to  visit  the  theatre,  and  conceiving  you  may  not  con- 
sider a  short  notice  of  it  uninteresting  for  your  Magazine, 
I  send  you  a  few  remarks  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  per- 
formances. The  theatre,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  AflDERSON,  is  not  of  that  description  called  patent^ 
though  it  certainly  ranks  pretty  high  among  such  as  want 
that  dignity.  On  the  night  of  my  arrival,  Friday,  1st  March, 
I  found  the  amusements  were  for  that  evening  by  desire  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  High  Sheriff.  The  play  was 
Sheridan's  justly  admired  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals"  The 
representative  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute^  a  Mr.  Foster,  was 
extremely  respectable,  and  might  be  more,  if  he  would  cul- 
tivate the  talent  he  possesses.  This  gentleman  performed 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  on  the  Newcastle  boards,  and 
gave  promise,  not  unfrequently,  of  arriving  at  something 
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above  mediocrity.  At  Durham,  however,  he  is  not  likely 
to  advance  himself  in  his  profession.  There  was  always  a 
certain  redundancy  about  his  sallies  of  humour,  but  this 
might  have  been  checked  by  judicious  criticism,  and  a  little 
application.  The  habit  has  now  g^own  upon  him,  and  he 
forgets  or  despises  the  wholesome  advice  of  Hmnlet,  that 
these  actors  should  say  no  more  than  is  set  down  for  them. 
He  seems  to  have  yielded  nature  to  stage-trick,  and  his  am- 
bition seems  not  to  deserve  applause  when  he  is  on,  but  to 
extort  it  as  he  goes  off  by  some  stupid  flourish.  I  have 
seen  Faukland  much  better  played  in  the  country  than  it 
was  by  Mr.  Prior,  but  the  performance  was  nevertheless 
by  no  means  contemptible.  There  is  something  in  his  voice 
sonorous  and  pre-possessing ;  but  his  delineation  wanted 
that  easy  carriage  and  dignity  of  demeanour  which  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  accomplished,  though  gloomy, 
fretful  and  suspicious  Faukland.  There  is  a  Mrs.  Young 
in  the  company,  who  sustained  the  part  of  Julia  in  a  man- 
ner I  was  not  prepared  to  expect.  The  performance  was 
in  every  respect  above  mediocrity,  and  mutato  nomine  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  an  actress  of  much  more  exalted 
pretensions.  Her  voice  is  mellow,  deep  toned,  and  better 
adapted  for  expressing  grief  or  command,  than  gaiety  or 
humour.  Of  Mrs.  Stanley's  Lydia  Languish^  nothing  fa- 
vourable can  be  said ;  it  kept  me  in  a  very  languishing 
temperament.  Of  Acresy  and  the  rest,  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better.  The  farce  of  ^*  High  Notions;  or^  a  Trip  to 
Bxmouthy"  followed,  and  sufficiently  illustrated  the  truth 
of  the  remarks  I  have  already  made.  Dramaticus. 

March  13,  1822.         

We  understand  that  a  reprint  of  the  **  Atheist"  and  the 
'*  Revtngersy"  Tragedies  by  Cyril  Tourneur,  with  cri- 
tical notes,  by  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Esq.  is 
about  shortly  to  take  place.  The  powerful  and  energetic 
scenes  of  the  **  Revenger's"  tragedy,  are  now  destined  to- 
be  aroused  from  their  slumber,  in  vols,  of  old  Dodsley, 
and  as  we  have  not  seen  the  *^  Atheist y"  it  being  very 
scarce,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  anticipating  the  forth- 
coming publication. 

Printed  by  T,  and  J.  Eivey,  CaaUe-streetj  Holborn^ 
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PRICE    SIX-PENCE. 


DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 

We  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Ob- 
8ERVAT0R.  We  merely  cast  our  eye  over  letters  that  ap- 
pear of  any  moment — and  if  we  find  them  written  in  a  scur- 
rilous manner,  we  immedia,tely  commit  them  to  the  flames, 
sans  Judge,  saiis  Jury.  Every  month  we  have  a  literary 
auto  da  /^,  or  we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  rubbish. 
His  last  letter  has  been  sacrificed,  and  met  its  fate  bravely. 
This  answer  will  do  for  several,  of  whom  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  present  oracle,, — ^W.W.  we  will  find  a  pl£^ce  for  short- 
ly. He  might  exercise  his  wit,  we  think,  to  more  advan- 
tage.— ^We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with  W.  H.  C.'s  re- 
quest.— A.  J.  P.  is  not  suitable. — Lines  to  Liston,  M. — To 
Miss  Kellt/,  N.  P.,  cannot  appear. — A  Corinthian  should 
enquire  at  30,  Castle  Street. — The  Actor  s  Prayer,  is  not 
original — it  may  appear  hereafter. — Boswell  shall  be  at- 
tended to. — One  of  Antiquarius's  letters  next  month.  His 
ancient  Dramatists  must  remain  in  statu  quo  for  the  pre- 
sent.— ^Thanks  to  R.H. — Sheridonicus  does  not  please  us. 
— Mr.  Cooper  appears  entirely  to  have  forgotten  the  letter 
he  originally  penned  to  us — it  may  be  as  well  to  refresh  his 
memory  a  little  by  an  extract — '*  Having  proceeded  to  No. 
IV.  of  the  '  Inspector^  I  think  it  but  fair  to  request  the 
favour  of  a  volume  of  the  *  Drama,'  and  as  lo7ig  as  I 
continue  to  contribute,  1  shall  expect  at  the  end  of  the  half- 
year,  to  have  one,  at  least,  se?it  me ! !"  This  we  answered  in 
our  last — and  we  put  it  to  our  readers,  or  to  Mr.  C.'s 
*'/riends"  to  say,  whether  we  have  at  all  '*  insulted"  him, 
or  whethefthe  above  has  not  the  appearance  of  "  begging." 
In  his  last,  be  talks  about  his  intention  of  paying  the  sti- 
pulated price,  had  we  sent  them — he  should  have  so  stated 
in  his  former  note,  but  even  then  we  doubt  whether  we 
shuld  have  taken  the  trouble  to  have  forwarded  them,  for  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while.  With  respect  to 
the  delay  attending  the  insertion  of  his  pieces,  that  could 
not  be  avoid  ed  :  like  others,  they  always  await  our  plea- 
sure.— As  to  returning  them,  that  would  be  deviating  from 
a  i*ule  we  always  strictly  adhere  to. — The  Inspector,  per- 
haps, in  our  next. 

We  will  deign  to  answer  Goldsmith's  nonsense.  "  Des- 
pair" was  placed  on  the  file  for  insertion,  but  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  ungraramatical  communication,  we  could  not 
reconcile  it  to  our  ideas  that  the  poetical  article,  (or  that 
on  Private  Theatres)  could  possibly  be  his  productions. 
For  his  own  sake,  we  wish  he  had  given  his  scurrilous 
scrawl  to  be  reviewed  by  some  kind  friend,  as  he  would 
not  then  have  exposed  lumself.  He  should  study  orthogra- 
phy a  little  more,  for  he  is  miserably  deficient  in  that  ne- 
cessary art. 
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MISS  COPELAND. 


"  But  see  where  sprightly  Copeland  now  appears, 
Happy  alike  in  person  and  in  years : 
Pleasing,  though  pert ;  familiar,  though  polite ; 
Nervous,  though  free ;  and  spirited,  tho'  light. 
As  long  as  ease,  vivacity,  and  fire, 
Can  find  a  cheerful  audience  to  admire. 
With  just  regard  her  talents  it  will  rate. 
Strong,  if  not  fine;  and  various  tho'  great. 

This  interesting  actress  is  like  those  amiable  domestic  wo- 
men, whose  characters  are  soon  described,  because  their 
duties  are  at  once  confined,  simple,  and  performed  with 
simplicity.  She  is  one  of  those  performers,  who  turn  cri- 
ticism into  mere  feeling,  and  of  whose  unobtrusive  beauties, 
twenty  writers  would  say  the  same  thing  without  being  cri- 
tics at  all.     It  is  an  amiable  solecism  in  our  nature,  that  to 
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admire  what  courts  our  admiration,  is  absolutely  a  labour, 
while  to  search  for  beauties,  and  to  be  pleased  with  them, 
even  when  they  seem  vmvillmg  to  be  admired,  is  one  of  the 
most  complacent  of  enjoyments. 

MissCopELAND  is  neither  a  ^rea^  tragedian^  nor  a  great 
comedian^  and  indeed  she  attempts  to  neither.  Her  genius 
is  entirely  feminine,  for  actresses,  like  queens,  l(»se  some- 
thing of  the  woman,  in  proportion  as  they  exhibit  the  powers 
of  command,  and  the  more  ^^gorous  acquirements.  Assas- 
sinations and  bloodshed  are  as  little  conducive  to  female  de- 
licacy of  effect  on  the  stage,  as  they  were  in  real  life  with 
Christina  of  Sweden,  or  Catharine  of  Russia. 

Love,  sprightly  in  comedy,  profound  in  tragedy,  and  de- 
licate in  every  thing  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  this  charming 
actress,  and  her  embodyment  of  these  kind  of  characters 
is  always  with  the  precision  of  nature  and  truth.  There  is 
a  rich  enthusiasm  mingled  at  times  with  a  wayward  me- 
lancholy in  her  pathetic  delineations  that  clings  to  the  heart, 
nor  leaves  it  till  it  throbs  with  feeling  and  pity,  while  her 
comic  efforts  are  full  of  the  happiest  contrast  of  broad 
humour,  with  beautiful  and  finished  mirth. 

Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  made,  (we  believe) 
at  the  Hay-market,  where  perhaps  many  of  our  readers 
may  recollect  her  some  five  or  six  years  since,  and  where 
she  played  extremely  well  the  Page^  in  the  *'  Follies  of  a 
Dai/*'  Oh  the  boards  of  the  Olympic,  (to  which  theatre 
her  next  engagement  led  her)  we  witnessed  her  improving 
ability  with  much  pleasure.  Here  she  played  a  variety  of 
characters — in  *'  Rochester" — "  Giovanni  in  London"  &c. 
in  the  whole  of  which  she  met  with  decided  success,  and 
was  considered  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  From  thence 
she  was  secured  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  the  excellent  manager  of 
the  Surrey,  where  she  made  her  debut  in  the  difficult  cha- 
racter of  Madge  Wildfire^  in  that  truly  admirable  produc- 
tion, **  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian"  a  character  in  which 
Mrs.  Egerton  gained  such  universal  admiration,  that  it 
absolutely  seemed  a  bold  and  desperate  attempt  to  personate 
the  part  after  so  able  a  representative.  Notwithstanding, 
Miss  CopELANomet  with  general  and  deserved  approbation 
— for  we  must  confess  that  her  delineation  of  the  character 
was  very  happy,  and  marked  with  finished  and  original 
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thinking;  her's  was  not  a  mere  outline  of  a  picture,  but 
she  infused  into  her  performance  those  fine  tints  that  lifteii 
it  to  perfection.  Grief  was  shewn  bjr  other  signs,  than  by 
tears,  sighs,  and  groans;  the  inward  workings  and  fearful 
apathies  were  faithfully  described ;  the  agonies  of  silent  suf- 
fering were  most  truly  told ;  and  the  breaking  heart  and 
troubled  mind  were  delicately  and  correctly  depicted.  The 
scene  where  she  mourns  over  the  grave  of  her  child,  was 
truly  heart-rending,  and  that  where  she  died  away  in  the 
arms  of  Robertson  after  forgiving  him  the  cruelties  he  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  her,  was  so  truly  overpowering,  that 
ei'en  we  **  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  could 
scarcely  restrain  our  emotions.  In  fact,  her  performance  of 
this  part  fully  proves  the  truth  of  our  former  assertion 
respecting  her  pathetic  delineations. 

In  whatever  character  Miss  Copeland  appears,  she  i» 
always  involved  in  the  business  of  the  scene.  As  a  singer, 
we  certainly  think  her  excellent;  her  voice,  though  not 
very  powerful,  is  nevertheless  full  of  melody,  and  puts  us  /». 
in  mind  of  those  delicate  sounds  sung  by  an  Ariel.  To  her  >/ 
may  be  ascribed  a  great  portion  of  the  success,  which  has  of 
late  attended  the  Surrey  theatre,  and  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge that  we  were  somewhat  sorry  when  she  left  Ler  old 
quarters.  However,  her  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect,  a3  her  fame  is 
now  completely  establislied — and  when  she  performs,  the 
results  are  as  lucrative  to  the  treasury,  as  they  are  delight- 
ful to  her  admirers  and  herself. 

At  Drury  Lane,  she  appears  to  be  always  placed  in  parts 
which  are  perfectly  suitable  to  her  powers — the  conse- 
quence is,  that  she  considers  herself  perfectly  "  At  home" 
and  plays  with  that  excellence  and  spirit  she  is  so  capable 
of  infusing  into  a  line  of  characters,  in  some  instances, 
most  extensive.  What  can  possibly  be  more  delightful  than 
her  personation  of  the  poor  ^^  Victim  of  Seduction;"-^ 
Adeline. — Jessy  Oatland,  in  '*  A  Cure/or  the  Heart  Ache," 
-^Fanny,  in  *'  Maid  or  Wife?** — Cicely  Homespun^  in  the 
**  Heir  xU  Law"  &c.  On  lier  performance  of  the  latgter 
character,  a  diurnal  critic  has  the  following  excellent  re 
marks: — "Miss  C  has  been  so  often  commended  for  the 
genuine  spirit  of  frank,  simple,  and  confiding  affection  of 
Y  2 
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her  rustic  heroines,  that  it  is  only  an  offence  of  tautology  to 
praise  her.  The  part  of  Cicely  Homespun  is,  however,  a 
wonderfully  fine  vehicle  for  the  current  of  such  a  humour. 
The  author  seems  to  have  had  little  in  view  beyond  soothing 
the  self-complacency  of  human  nature,  by  presenting  a  set 
of  accidents  and  characters  best  suited  to  his  indirect  flat- 
tery. Miss  C.  has  no  difficulty  in  her  way — she  has  only  to 
deliver  the  dialogue,  and  she  becomes  an  enamoured, lovely, 
and  inexpert  practitioner  of  the  most  liberal  virtues.  Yet 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  how  perfectly  she  seems  to  abandon  the 
scruples  and  suspicions  of  a  maid  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
experience,  and  how  pleasantly  she  takes  up  the  wild  and 
luxuriant  impulses  of  pure  and  youthful  passion.  She  de- 
fines her  character  with  a  just  and  beautiful  determination, 
awakening  raomentory  doubts  of  her  success,  and  satisfying 
them  without  satiety  of  expression." 

To  conclude  these  brief  remarks,  (although  we  could 
have  said  much  more  in  praise  of  Miss  Copeland)  the 
public  must  see  her  to  acknowledge  the  many  striking 
proofs  of  her  genius ;  she  is  an  actress  that  is  sure  to  attract 
and  delight  the  audience,  and  is  a  great  acquisition  to  that 
stage  on  which  we  trust  to  see  her  rise  to  the  summit  of 
her  profession. 

FLORES  HISTRIONIC!. 


No.  II. 

Bv  Thomas  Hall,  Esq. 

THE  SISTERS. 

SCENE.— rAe  dejiths  of  a  Forest. 

Enter  Viola  rfftrfMARCiA. 

Via.  Why  did  you  lead  me  to  this  frightful  place .' 
Dear  sister,  say — a  di-eary  solitude 
Which  might  suit  well  the  dark  affairs  of  death. 

Mar.  A  little  farther  sister— soon  shall  we 
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Be  at  our  journey's  6rid — here  halt  awhile — 
Look  from  the  brow  of  this  commandiug  steeip— 
Look  down,  I  say — seest  thou  amid  the  dell 
O'ergrown  with  briars  and  rank  twining  wectls  ? 
Seest  thou  yon  lonely  stream  which  glides  ^qn^ 
Deep  in  the  shadow  of  the  darksome  wood. 
Breaking  the  silence  with  its  murmurittgs  ? 
And  mark  you  there — that  solitary  elm     , 
Blasted  by  lightning — where  a  raven  sittj 
Gnawing  a  half  decay'd  and  loathsome  corse— 
Is't  not  a  hideous  Mght  ? 

Vio.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mar.  That  man,  sweet  sister,  was  b.  murderer. 
See  how  his  flesh  hath  melted  in  the  sun. 
And  the  foul  birds  of  air  have  made  a  banquet 
Upon  that  frame,  which  once  conceal'd  a  soul 
Pregnant  with  vengeance — and  the  heaven's  blue  fires 
Indignant  at  the  crime,  have  struck  the  tree 
Whereon  now  hangs  the  wretch. 

Vio.  Oh  1  turn  away, 
My  brain  grows  dizzy — let  us  now  retreat 
From  this  sad  spectacle  of  horror. 

Mar.  Stay. 
I  would  engage  your  thoughts  still  farther — look 
Where  the  moon's  rays  flit  on  the  jetting  rock, 
Verging  aneath  us — 'tis  a  dreadful  sight 
To  gaze  from  thence  into  the  eddying  brook 
Which  it  o'erhaqgs — there  have  I  often  crept. 
And  clinging  to  the  side  by  some  old  root. 
Have  view'd  with  fear  the  yawning  gulph  beneath. 
Until  my  heart  was  sicken'd  with  the  sound 
Of  rushing  waters,  and  my  senses  reel'd. 
All  seem'd  around  in  motion,  and  the  crag 
Whereon  I  stood,  whirl'd  shelving  from  the  side, 
Threatening  to  whelm  me  in  the  deep  abyss 
Which  frown'd  beneath  it.    From  that  very  cliff, 
A  love -sick  maid  leap't  like  the  Lesbian  dame. 
And  plunged  herself  into  eternal  night. 
Driven  to  despair  by  unrequited  love. 

Vio.  But,  sister,  this  ia  idle  talk — consider  that 
Our  walk  has  been  full  long,  and  we  have  stray'd 
V  3 
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So  deep  into  the  bosom  of  the  wood, 
That  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
Our  way  into  the  castle. 

Mar.  Stay  awhile. 
Good  sister,  be  not  hasty — do  you  not 
Reflect  that  every  inlet  of  the  forest. 
And  every  winding  path,  is  known  to  me  ? 
I  am  a  lover  of  the  solitary. 
And  nature's  grand  sublime  affords  more  bliss 
To  me,  than  mirth,  and  song,  and  revelry. 
And  the  low  murmurs  of  the  distant  brook, 
Tlie  balm  of  thousand  wild  flow'rs  borne  upon 
The  fragrant  wings  of  Zephyr,  fill  my  soul 
With  thoughts  more  pleasing  than  the  vasty  hall, 
Where  beauties  numberless  are  crowded  ;  and 
The  eye  delighted  roams  o'er  gaudy  sights. 
And  music  sounds  from  every  bright  recess. 
While  splendour  floats  in  all  her  majesty — 
But  these  soon  disappear,  and  like  a  dream 
Painted  by  fancy,  soon  soon  melt  away. 

Vio.  Marcia,  you  are  not  happy,  else  these  sights 
Would  fill  your  soul  with  awe — the  great  supreme 
Ordain'd,  that  this  terrific  image 
Should  move  the  human  frame  to  holy  fear 
And  reverence. 

Mar.  I  am  not  happy,  Viola ; 
A  secret  grief  assails  my  maiden  heart — 
A  hidden  pang  torments  my  troubled  soul. 
Nor  lets  me  rest. 

Vio.  Have  not  I  ever  been 
A  faithful  sister,  Marcia  ?  Oh  I  why  then 
Conceal  it  from  me  thus — why  steel  thy  breast 
'Gainst  pity's  soft  relief,  the  soothing  balm 
Of  friendship's  hand  ?  Oh  !  tell  me  all. 
Nor  fear  to  trust  thy  secret  to  a  mind, 
Which  loves  thee  well. 

Mar.  No,  sister,  no — Y\\  ne'er 
Divulge  the  cause  of  ray  distress. 

Vio.  Why  not  ? 
Thou  fearest,  then,  that  Viola  would  prove 
Inconstant  to  thee. 
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Mar,  No,  on  my  life 
I  fear  it  not — yet  never  will  disclose 
My  folly  to  the  world — but  silently 
Will  pine  away,  and  mingle  with  the  earth, 
And  rest  in  peace.     No  more  will  I  behold 
This  soothing  scene,  or  listen  to  the  notes 
(Alas  now  vain)  of  all  yon  feather'd  tribe. 
Farewell,  ye  woods — ye  blooming  trees,  farewell — 
And  all  ye  flow'rs,  that  deck'd  with  verdant  charms 
Our  velvet  path — the  loudly  flowing  stream, 
Along  whose  banks  I've  wander'd  far  and  oft 
In  pleasing  phrenzy  lost— where  my  fond  heart 
Beguiled  by  nature's  grand  sublimity. 
Has  dropp'd  its  heavy  load  of  anxious  care. 
Insensible  to  grief — but  soon,  alas  ! 
The  sad  reality  return'd,  and  fiU'd  my  breast 
With  keenest  pangs. 

Vio.  Oh !  Marcia,  talk  not  thus. 
Though  younger  than  my  sister,  yet  I  feci 
An  equal  love  for  her  solicitude 
And  deep  anxiety.     I'vt  long  observed 
'ITiy  fading  cheek,  which  indicates  too  true 
An  anguish'd  mind.     Confide  in  mc — and  here, 
AVhen  unobserv'd,  pour  forth  thy  bursting  soul. 
With  confidence  in  me,  and  soon  again, 
Should  happiness  re-kindle  in  that  face, 
Grown  o'er  with  grief,  a  vivifying  spark, 
A  flame  of  joy,  which  shall  illume  once  more, 
And  light  it  with  felicity — speak. 

Mar.  Never — it  must  not  be.     What  would  mankind 
Think  of  such  maiden  fondness. 

Vio.  Nay,  Marcia — 
Say  not  mankind^  'tis  /,  as  'twere  the  half 
Of  your  own  soul. 

Mar.  My  sister  would  not  love 
Methinks  to  hear  my  story — you'd  ne'er  mind 
Such  lovesick  folly. 

Vio.  What !  are  you  in  love  ?  > 

Mar.  I  am,  indeed.     Since  you  have  urg'd  me  so, 
I  will  confess  to  you — I  am  in  love. 

Vio.  With  whom  ? 
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Mar.  Count  Claudio. 

Vio,  Count  Claudio? 
Impossible  !  you  but  sport  with  me,  dear. 
It  cannot.be  so. 

Mar.  But  yet  it  is — and  I 
Have  sworn  by  all  that's  sacred,  to  endure 
No  rival  in  my  heart,  to  have  his  love 
Entire, -ttnmingled,  or  to 

Vio.  What  sayest  thou  ? 
What  means  all  this !  Dear  sister  Marcia, 
Oh !  speak  not  thus,  but  calm  your  troubled  mind. 
And  then 

Mar.  Then  what  ?     I  am  infuriate — 
Love  conquers  all,  it  even  conquers  love 
And  sisterly  aifection.     I  have  sworn 
To  sacrifice  whoe'ershall  stand  between 
Count  Claudio  and  me. 

Via.  What !  would  you  sl&y 
Your  only  sister  ? 

Mar.  Yes — I  am  resolved. 
Count  Claudio  must  be  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
Thus  have  I  sworn— my  soul  aoflamed 
To  madness. 

Vio.  Oh  I  cease, sister  cease ;  no  more. 
I'll  love  thee,  serve  thee— but,  oh  !  talk  not  thiw, 
You  agonize  my  mind  ? 

Mar,  Yield  Claudio  up, 
I  beg  no  more,  nor  will  be  satisfied 
With  ought  inferior — dost  thou  agree  ? 
Oh  !  speak  and  satisfy  me  instantly. 
Or  seal  thy  doom. 

Vio,  Dear  sister,  aught  but  this. 
Ask  aught  beside,  wh^ver  it  may  be. 
And  Viola  will  do  it. 

Mar.  'Tis  enough. 
My  soul  boib  forth  with  rage — I  can  no  i 
My  mind  is  fix'd. — Oh  !  why  do  I  delay. 
To  end  these  dreadful  horrors,  and  become 
His  only  bride 

Vio.  Oh '.  dearest  sister-— ^spare. 
Oh  spare  my  life. 
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Mar.  Ask  mercy  of  the  Arab, 
When  fierce  he  spurs  his  steed  against  the  foe, 
Burning  with  vengeance.     Mercy,  I  know  not — 
Revenge  has  gulph'd  it  up. — Die,  maiden,  die  '. 
'Tis  well — she  falls— and  dies. 

Vio.  Oh  I  Marcia,  oh  ! 
This  was  a  cruel  deed — yet  I — oh  I — I — 
Forgive  and  pardon  you — farewell.  (DiesJ 

Manchester,  April  2,  1822. 

LAMENESS  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


Mr.  Drama, 

Tradition  has  brought  down,  (as  1  said  in  a  former 
letter)  to  our  day,  so  few  facts,  relating  to  him,  who  **  wrote 
for  all  time,"  and  so  little  is  known  of  him,  notwithstanding 
the  grubbing  research  made  into  his  history,  that  any  new 
light  thrown  on  him  personally,  will  doubtless  gratify  as 
much  as  it  will  surprize.  The  above  novel  fact  is  derived 
from  internal  evidence,  i.  e.  the  best,  for  it  is  from  himself. 
That  he  was  lame^  we  cannot  doubt,  after  a  perusal  of 
the  following  passages  in  his  sonnets; — 

*•  So  then  1  am  not  la  me,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give ; 

That  1  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd. 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live."        Sonnet  37. 

Again  in  Sonnet  88 — 

"  Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  ; 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  strait  will  halt 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 

Shakspeare's  is  a  sacred  name,  and  this  evidence  with 
regard  to  him,  may  be  believed  with  gravity,  which,  with 
many  other  poet's  I  could  name,  would  certainly  not  meet 
the  same  fate — I  allude  to  the  evidence  of  lameness  de- 
tected in  their  sonnets ! 

1  am,  yours,  &c. 
London,  Feb.  19, 1822.  Philo  Keas. 
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SHAKSPERIANA. 

No.  IX. 


Being  a  Selection  of  AnecdoteSf  Fragments^  and  Remarks 
relating  to  Shakspeare — with  critiques  and  observations 
on  his  Dramatic  powers  and  compositio7tSy  original  and 
select. 

By  jG-  Creed. 

"  In  the  first  seat,  in  robe  of  various  dyes, 

A  noble  wildncss  flashing  from  his  eyes, 

Sat  Shakspeare.    In  one  hand  a  wand  he  bore. 

For  mighty  wonders  fam'd  in  days  of  yore  ; 

The  other  heild  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 

Obedient  tum'd,  and  own'd  the  master's  skill : 

Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  genius  drew. 

And  look'd  through  nature  at  a  single  view  : 

A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul. 

And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roll ; 

Call'd  into  being  scenes  unknown  before. 

And,  passing  nature's  bounds,  was  something  more." 

Churchill. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 


From  the  Original  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury. 

'i.Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii{\)  Anno  Regni  Domini  Nos- 
*ri  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Anglioe,  8fc.  decimo  quartOj  et Scotia;, 
quadragesimonono.     Anno  Domini  1616. 

In  the  name  of  God,  AME^f.  I  William  Shakspeare, 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  gent., 

{I )  Our  poet's  -wU appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Fe- 
bruary, though  not  executed  till  the  following  month,  for 
February  was  first  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and 
March  written  over  it. 
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in  perfect  health  and  memory,  fGoD  be  praised!)  do  make 
and  ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  mwiner  and 
form  following;  that  is  to  say  : — 

FiTsty  I  commend  my  so«l  into  the  hands  of  God  my 
Creator,  hoping  and  assuredly  believing-,  through  the  only 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker 
of  life  everlasting ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is 
made. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  JuDrrw, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  English  money,  to 
be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following  ;  that  is  to 
say,  one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  por- 
tion within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with  consideration, 
after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  for  so  long  time 
as  the  same  shall  be  tmpaid  unto  her  after  my  decease ; 
and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof  upon  her  surrendering 
of,  or  giving  of  such  sufiScient  security  as  the  overseers  of 
this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  es- 
tate and  right  that  shall  descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my 
decease,  or  that  she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold 
tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  lying  and  being  in  Strat- 
ford upon- Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick, 
being  parcel  or  holdenof  the  Manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my 
daughter  Susannah  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter  Judith, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  or  any  issue  of 
her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing 
the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will,  during  which  time  my 
executors  to  pay  her  consideration  from  my  decease  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  aforesaid  :  and  if  she  die  within  the  said 
term  without  issue  of  her  body,  then  ray  will  is,  and  I  do 
give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece 
Elizabeth  Hall,(1)  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth 
by  my  executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart, 
and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my 


(1)  Elizabeth  Hall  was  the  poet's  grand-daughter. 
So  in  **  Othello"  Act  I,  Scene  I,  lago  says  to  BrabtoUio, 
*•  You'll  haveyourne;>Afftf;j  nigh  to  yon,"  meaning  his  ^oiMf- 
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said  sister  Joan,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds 
shall  remain  amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally 
to  be  divided  amongst  them;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Ju- 
dith be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any 
issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise  and  be- 
queath the  said  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 
by  my  executors  and  overseers,  for  the  best  benefit  of  her 
aiid  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  iinto  her  so  long 
as  she  shall  be  unmarried  and  covert  baron ;  but  my  will  is, 
that  she  shall  have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her 
during  her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  and 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have  any, 
and  if  not,  to  her  executors  or  assigns,  she  living  the  said 
term  after  my  decease ;  provided,  that  if  such  husband  as 
she  shall  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto, 
or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  sufl&ciently  assure  unto  her,  and 
the  issue  of  her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by 
this  my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my 
executors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband  as  shall 
make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Itevi.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan, 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid  and 
delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I  do  will 
and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under 
the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence- 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons,  William 
Hart,-  Hart, (1 J  and  Michael  Hart, five  pounds 

a-piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  decease. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth  Hall, 
all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  silver  and  gilt  bowl)  (2) 
that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 

(1)  Mr.  Malone  observes,  "it  is  singular  that  neither 
Shakspeare  nor  any  of  his  family  should  have  recol- 
lected the  christian  name  of  his  nephew,  who  was  born  at 
Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  making  of  his  will. 
His  christian  name  was  Thomas,  and  he  was  baptized  in 
that  town,  July  24, 1605." 

(2)  ^his  "  bowl"  as  we  afterwards  find,  bur  poet  be- 
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hem.  \  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford 
aforesaid,  ten  pounds ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe, (1)  my 
B^ord ;  to  Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  five  pounds;  and  to 
Francis  Collins,  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings, 
and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my  de- 
cease. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet,  [Hamnei]  Sad- 
ler, (2)  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence  to  buy  him  a 
ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent.,  twenty-six  shillings 
and  eight-pence  to  buy  a  ring;  to  my  godson,  William 
Walker,  twenty-shillings  in  gold ;  to  Anthony  Nash, 
gent.,  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  and  to  Mr. 
John  Nash,  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence ;  and  to 
my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and 
Henry  Cundell,(3)  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence 
a-piece  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item.  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my  daugh- 
ter Susannah  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to  perform 


queathed  to  his  daughter  Judith.  Instead  of  bowl^  Mr. 
Theobald,  and  all  subsequent  editors  have  here  printed 
hoxes.  Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  meant — ioxes  ;  but  he  has  charged  us  all 
with  having  printed  hoxesy  which  we  most  certainly  have 
not  printed.  Steevens. 

(1)  This  gentleman  by  his  will,  made  June  20,  1656, 
directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal  property 
into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  to  be 
settled  on  William  Combe,  eldest  sou  of  John  Combe,  of 
Allchurch,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  his  heirs  male ; 
remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Where,  there- 
fore our  poet's  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  Malone. 

(2)  This  gentleman  was  godfather  to  Shakspeare's  only 
SOD,  who  was  called  after  him.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler, 
stood  godmother  to  the  poet's  youngest  daughter. 

(3)  These  our  poets  '■'■fellows"  did  not  very  long  survive 
him.  Burbage  died  March  1619  ;  Cundell,  Dec.  162r, 
and  Hemynge,  in  Oct.  1630. 

z 
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this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance  thereof,  all  that 
capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
Stratford,  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place,  wherein  I  now 
dwell,  and  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, situate  lying  and  being  in  Henley-street,  within 
the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid ;  and  all  my  barns,  sta- 
bles, orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had, 
received,  perceived,(l)  or  taken,  within  the  towns,  ham- 
lets, villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them 
in  the  said  county  of  Warwick  ;  and  also  all  that  messuage 
or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John 
Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Black- 
friars,  in  London,  near  the  Wardrobe ;  and  all  other  my 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever ;  to  have 
and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their 
appurtenances,  unto  the  said  Susannah  Hall,  for  and 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease, 
to  the  first  son  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the 
heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son,  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the  second  son  of  her  body, 
lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the 
said  second  son,  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default  of  such 
heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said  Susannah, 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
said  third  son,  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing,  one 
after  another ;  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  said 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons,  lawfully  issuing,  in 
such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs 
males ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  said  premisea  to  be 
and  remain  to  my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of 
iier  body,  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue. 


(1)  Instead  of  these  words,  we  have  hitherto  had  in  all 
the  printed  copies  of  this  will,  reserved,  preserved." 
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to  tny  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body, 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  me,  the  said  William  Shakspeare,  for  ever. 

Itenu  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed,  with  the 
furniture.  (1) 

Item.  I  g^ve  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter  Judith, 
my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods,  chattels, 
leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff  whatsoever,  after 
ipy  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  dis- 
charged, I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall, 
gent.,  and  my  daughter  Susannah,  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain 
and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  And 
I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russell,  Esq. 
and  Francis  Collins,  gent.,  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And 
I  do  revoke  all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last 
will  and  testament.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
put  my  hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me, (2)  William  Shakspeare. 
Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof  ^ 

Francis  Collins,     John  Robinson, 

Julius  Shaw,  Hamnet  Sadler, 

Robert  Whattcott. 

Prohatum  fuit  testamentum  suprascriptum  apud  London 

(\)  Thus  Shakspeare's  original  will.  Mr.  Theobald, 
and  other  modem  editors  have  been  more  bountiful  to  Mrs. 
Shakspeare,  having  printed  instead  of  these  words  " — my 
brown  best  bed,  with  the  furniture." 

It  appears  in  the  original  will,  that  he  had  forgot  hiswife  : 
this  legacy  to  her  being  expressed  by  an  interlineation  as 
well  as  those  toHEMVNGE,  Cundell,  and  Burbage. 

(2)  *'  By  r»e."— This  was  the  mode  of  our  poet's  time. 
Thus  the  register  of  Stratford  is  signed  at  the  bottom  of 
each  page,  in  the  year  1616,  "Per  me,  Richard  Watts, 
Minister. 

These  concluding  words  have  hitherto  been  inaccurately 
exhibited  thus  :  *' — the  day  and  year  first  above  written  by 
»«e,  William  Shakspeare."  Neither  the  day,  nor  year, 
nor  any  preceding  part  of  this  will  was  written  by  our  poet. 
**  By  me,  Sfc."  only  means— T^Ae  above  is  the  will  of  me, 
William  Shakspearb. 

z  2 
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corajn  Magistro  William  Byrde,  Legurtt.  Doctorct  ^c, 
vicesimo  secundu  die  mensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini  1616  ;  ju- 
ramento  Johannis  Hall,  unius^  ex.  cui,  8fc.  de  bene,  Sfc. 
Jurat,  reservaia  potestate,  Hfc.  SUSANNS  Hall,  alt,  ex.ifc. 
earn  cum  ve7ierit,  ^c.  petitur,  8fc, 


THE  DRAMAXrC  SKETCHER. 

No.  VIII. 


BEAUMONT  AND  MANUEL. 
A  Scene  from  a  M.S.  Drama,  in  Three  Acts. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

SCENE. — An  Apartment  in  Beaumonfs  houte. 
Beaumont,  (solus.) 

Well,  let  the  splenetic,  the  cold,  the  dull, 

Tlie  misanthropical,  the  melancholy. 

Prate  of  the  darkness  of  man's  destiny ; — 

Let  him  with  pleasure  satiated,  or 

Him  whom  some  partial  disappointments  vex, 

Talk  of  our  being's  utter  wretchedness — 

I'll  cry  up  no  such  cant ; — the  icy  pangs. 

Heavy  and  harsh,  that  lie  upon  my  heart, 

Are  of  my  own  creating ;  and  all  men 

Can  make  or  unmake  their  own  happiness. 

On  virtue,  or  on  vice,  our  bliss  or  bane 

Mainly  depends ;  I  feel  the  high  truth  here — 

Here  in  my  heart. — While  yet  unstain'd  by  crime, 

I  was  unhurt  by  sorrow ; — but  my  deed 

Of  evil  hath  brought  with  it  poignant  thoughts 

And  dark  forebodings.     Never,  till  of  late, 

Knew  r  of  sleepless  nights  and  fearful  days. 

Never,  just  heaven !  never  until  now. 

Knew  I  of  aught  but  that  calm  happiness 

That  fills  the  bosoms  of  the  just  and  good. 
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Yet  I  deserve  the  penance,  nor  will  stoop 
Feebly  to  grieve  about  it,  while  the  crime 
That  call'd  it  forth,  doth  still  enthral  my  soul. 
1  cannot  leare — 1  cannot  cease  to  love  her, 
I  cannot  force  my  captive  soul  to  shun 
Its  all-subduing  mistress ;  I  have  twined 
My  being,  and  my  being's  bliss  with  her's. 
And  parting  were  to  me  an  instant  death  I 
I  could  not  live,  depriv'd  of  all  that  forms 
My  soul's  vitality— and  yet,  God  knows 
I  feel  the  horror  of  the  sin  that  bends 
My  better  reason  'neath  its  lovely  sway — 
Aye,  lovely,  altho'  wicked. 

Enter  Francis. 

Francis.  Manuel 
Is  here  sir ;  will  you  see  him  ? 

Beau.  It  were  best, 
Lest  the  denial  wake  suspicion.     Now 
For  a  dread  ordeal ! 

Enter  MaKUSL. 

Man.  Why,  Beaumont,  there 
Is  as  much  ceremony  used  to  gain 
Admission  here,  as  if  you  were  a  king. 
Surrounded  by  the  shrouding  forms  of  state. 

Bean.  It  is  my  servant's  folly,  Manuel 
Is  ever  welcome  here  ;  but  you'll  agree. 
That  it  is  prodigal  waste,  to  squander  time 
On  every  dull  and  listless  applicant : 
For  my  own  part,  in  sooth,  I  caimot  bear 
To  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
Those  dull  eternal  babblers — those  vain  fools. 
Frail  flies  of  fashionable  leisure,  who 
Will  buz  about  one,  till  the  wearied  mind 
Sickens  of  their  unmeaning  endless  drone. 

Man.  I  cannot  blame  you — tbo'  I  hardly  know 
Whether  my  converse  may  on  this  occasion, 
Be  pleasanter  than  theirs ;  for  I  am  come 
Merely  to  while  away  a  heavy  hour, 
T  3 
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And  try  to  cheer  my  sinking  mind,  round  which 
Something  of  sorrow  hangs. 

Beau.  Dear  friend,  what  sorrow  ? 

Man.  What  may  have  caus'd  my  grief,  1  cannot  guess, 
Nor  is  the  pang  itself  definable  ; — 
It  is  a  darkening  of  the  spirit,  which 
Shadows  my  heart  awhile. 

Beau.  Away  with  it  I — 
Mix  with  gay  friends — circle  the  sparkling  bowl, 
'Mid  wit  as  sparkling — visit  pleasure's  halls, 
And  bid  her  laughing  train  attend  your  path. 

Man.  Beaumout,  you  know  these  are  no  joys  for  m«. 

Beau.  You  are  too  fond  of  seeking  misery  out — 
Too  prone  to  find  affliction's  hidden  haunts, 
And  not  alone  to  give  your  wealth  away, 
But  that  far  dearer  boon — your  sympathy; 
These  things  oppress  and  fill  your  mind  with  gloom. 

Man.  No,  you  mistake  :  To  seek  and  soften  woe, 
Yields  truer,  more  substantial  bliss,  than  all 
The  wiles  of  empty  pleasure  can  procure. 

Beau.  I  say  you  brood  over  such  thoughts  and  scenei 
Till  they  o'ercome  you— then  your  constant  bent 
To  home  enjoyments,  gentle  ones  I  grant. 
But  wanting  on  the  score  of  novelty 
And  sweet  variety — these  dull  your  spirits. 

Man.  You  fancy  this,  because  you  know  them  not. 
I  would  not  barter  for  the  noise  and  pomp 
That  dwell  in  splendid  palaces,  the  dear 
Domestic  blessings  of  my  quiet  home. 
You  know  I  am  no  Frenchman  :  habit,  years, 
And  being  wedded  to  a  gentle  one 
Bom  in  this  land,  have  much  endear'd  it  to  me  j 
Yet  I  have  not  imbibed  an  idle  love 
For  all  its  customs ; — still  I  prize  my  home. 
And  so  far  from  imagining  this  love 
May  ever  cause  a  pensive  moment,  I 
The  rather  wonder,  that  with  such  a  home 
And  such  a  friend  as  thou  art,  I  should  not 
Be  the  most  happy  and  content  of  men. 

Beau.  Manuel,  indeed  I  ought  to  be  your  friend. 
If  gratitude  for  favours  manifold — 
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If  admiration  for  a  honest  man — 

If  firm  aflPection  for  a  gentle  one — 

(For  thou  art  noble,  generous,  kindly,  all 

That  woman  loves,  and  sterner  man  respects.) 

Yes,  if  these  feelings  warm  within  my  breast, 

Deserve  the  hallow'd  name  of  friendship,  I 

Am  proud  to  feel  and  own  myself  your  friend. 

Man.  No  more  of  this. — I  know  not  why  it  is. 
But  from  my  earliest  youth  I  have  been  prone 
To  superstition  and  its  bodements  dark — 
And  a  wild  dream  of  mine  last  night,  has  left 
A  weight  upon  my  mind. 

Beau.  Only  a  dream  ? 

Man.  Aye,  hut  a  dream — but  my  dreams  have  at  time» 
All  the  eflfect  of  stern  reality. 

Beau.  And  what  was  this  .•* 

Man.  Methoughl  this  form  lay  bound  by  felon-hands. 
And  doom'd  impotently  to  look  upon 
Deeds  of  strange  horror  blasting  my  strain'd  sight ! 
I  saw  my  household  gods  destroyed,  and  all 
The  charities  and  privacies  of  life 
Abus'd  aud  outrag'd ;  God  of  Heaven !  I  saw 
My  darling  children  murder'd,  and  could  not 
Lift  up  a  father's  arm  in  their  defence  I — 
I  saw  my  lov'd  Louise  with  streaming  eyes, 
Pouring  forth  a  wild  mother's  agony 
And  tender  wife's  distraction.     I  saw  her  kneel. 
And  with  uplifted  hands  implore  that  their 
Young  lives  might  yet  be  spar'd — the  prayer  was  vain  ! — 
1  saw  the  lifted  steel — andturn'd  my  head. 
All  phrenzied,  from  that  dark  and  dreadful  scene  \ 
But  worse  than  all — remember'd  still  with  horror — 
While  yet  his  sword  was  reeking  with  the  blood 
Of  those  dear  infants,  whom  a  moment  past 
She  seem'd  to  love  and  pray  for — she — Louise— 
My  own  beloved  wife — my  own  Louise — 
I  saw  her  turn  and  fling  her  arms  around 
Thy  neck — (for,  Beaumont !  in  this  lying  dream 
Thou  wert  the  wi-etched  murderer — even  thou  !) 
Yes,  on  the  spot  where  her  dead  children  lay, 
I  saw  her  fawn  on  thee  with  lustful  eyes  I— 
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Beau,  (In  a  tone  of  the  deepest  agitation^     On  me  ? 
no — no — ^but  was  this  all  ? 

Man.  It  was — 
For  mad  with  intense  agony,  I  found 
Utterance  for  it,  and  so  I  awoke. 

Beau.  And  this  deluded  vision  pictur'd  me 
As  the  unheard  of  and  remorseless  slayer  ? 

Man.  It  did ;  and  if  I  did  not  know  thee  well. 
Thy  pale  and  changing  countenance  would  seem 
To  certify  it  as  prophetic. 

^eau.  No, 
Manuel !  I  will  not — sure  your  words  were  meant 
In  playfulness — perchance  you  may  perceive 
Upon  my  face  the  palpable  effect 
Of  last  night's  joyous  revelry — no  more ; 
Nor  will  you  blame  me  if  my  features  show 
My  interest  in  your  strange  narrative. 
Though  but  a  vision. 

Man.  You  and  I  have  heard 
Our  mothers  say,  that  such  things  must  be  judg'd 
By  contraries,  and  if  it  speak  of  death. 
It  presages  a  marriage,  so  perhaps 
You  have  resolved  on  wedlock,  and  would  keep 
It  secret  which  my  dreara  has  thus  reveal'd. 

Beau.  You  are  gay,  Manuel. 

Man.  No,  'twas  but  assum'd. 
Since  last  night's  gaiety  has  caus'd,  you  Say, 
Something  of  lassitude,  I'll  leave  you  now 
To  the  repose  of  which  you  may  have  need. 

April  2,  1822. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr.  Drama, 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Biography  is  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  all  society,  and  in  all  countries ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  few  illustrious  characters  hare  thought 
proper  to  bequeath  to  the  World  memoirs  of  their  own  Uves. 
But  if  the  want  of  faithful  biography  be  a  subject  of  or- 
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dinary  lament,  how  greatly  is  it  to  be  deplored,  when  it  re- 
gards men  endowed  with  minds  of  the  very  highest  order — 
men,  who,  like  the  comets  of  heaven,  appear  only  at  dis- 
tant periods  to  attract  the  gaze  of  admiring  nations,  and  to 
shed  an  unusual  glory  over  the  intellectual  system. 

"  Amid  the  mighty  uproar,  while  below 

**  The  nations  tremble,  Shakspeare  looks  abroad 

**  From  some  high  cliff,  superior,  and  enjoys 

"  The  elemental  war.' '  Akenside. 

That  Shakspeare  was  one  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  in 
relation  to  the  species  deserved  to  be  termed  prodigies  of 
intelligence,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  whom  nature 
and  education  have  given  the  capacity  of  understanding, 
and  appreciating  his  works.  Not  only  does  he  stand  un- 
rivalled as  a  dramatic  author,  but  in  every  quality  of  poe- 
tical composition,  he  may  challenge  the  most  renowned 
competitor. 

His  invention  b  scarcely  equalled  by  that  of  Homer  ; 
feven  the  genius  of  Milton,  with  all  the  aid  which  the  sub- 
limity of  his  subject  afforded,  is  not  more  successful  in  his 
boldest  flights,  than  the  wild  and  creative  fancy  of  *'  our 
immortal  bard." 

**  If  any  author,"  says  Pope,  "  deserved  the  name  of  an 
original,  it  was  Shakspeare.  His  poetry  was  inspiration 
indeed ;  he  is  not  so  much  an  imitator  as  an  instrument  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  so  just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her, 
as  that  she  speaks  through  him." 

No  author  was  ever  less  an  egotist  than  Shakspeare. 
Equally  careless  as  to  the  praise  or  censure  of  critics  and 
biographers,  he  either  neglected  to  preserve,  or  destroyed 
all  records,  documents,  &c.,  relating  to  his  own  life  and 
writings,  which  have  filled  several  volumes  of  comment. 

No  one  can  more  regret  than  I  do  the  want  or  loss  of  the 
life  of  that  great  man,  and  until  something  is  produced  that 
has  never  been  brought  to  light,  his  character  must  remain 
111  that  obscurity  which  has  veiled  it,  from  the  time  his 
works  were  first  known,  and  their  value  duly  appreciated. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your's  rcspectfull  y, 

PhiLO  KEANi 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  WINE  ON  POETS. 


"  What  cannot  wine  perform  ?  It  brings  to  light 
The  secret  soul ;  it  bids  the  coward  fight ; 
Gives  being  to  our  hopes ;  and  from  our  hearts 
Drives  the  dull  sorrow,  and  inspires  new  arts. 
Is  there  a  wretch,  whom  bumpers  have  not  taught 
A  flow  of  words,  and  loftiness  of  thought  ?** 

Mr.  Drama, 
Horace,  who  was  himself  a  great  lover  **of  the  freedom 
and  mirth  of  a  temperate  glass,"  insinuates,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, that  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  good  poet  without  it } 
for  says  he — 

"To  old  Cratinusy  if  you  credit  give. 
No  water-drinker's  verses  long  shall  live, 
Or  long  shall  please." 

This  mert-y  bard,  in  the  epistle  which  I  have  alluded  to, 
seems  also  inclined  to  defend  this  custom,  by  what  a  mo- 
dern would  term  an  hereditary  right  to  drinking ;  which  hd 
thinks  the  poetical  fraternity  may  claim  from  the  father  and 
founder  of  the  art — his  modesty,  however,  will  not  permit 
him  to  support  his  title,  by  saying,  as  some  would  have 
done,  that  "  Homer  drank  himself  blind" — but  merey 
eays, 

"  When  Homer  sings  the  joy  of  wine,  'tis  plain, 
**  Great  Homer  was  not  of  a  sober  strain." 

However,  like  a  true  advocate  for  the  cause,  he  proceeds— r 
that  if  it  is  not  plain  in  the  case  of  his  Greek  ancestor,  hi* 
Latin  one,  Ennius,  is  a  full  and  complete  authority— 

"And  father  Ennius,  'till  with  drinking  fir'd. 
Was  never  to  the  martial  song  inspir'd." 

In  order  that  you  may  perceive  that  our  English  bards 
have  also  esteemed  wine  as  "a  poet's  beverage,"  I  shall 
present  you  with  a  few  memorandums  of  the  immortal  Bem 
JONSON  . — 

**  Mem.  I  laid  the  plot  of  my  "Volponey*  and  wrote  most 
of  it  after  a  present  often  dozen  of  palm  sack,  from  my  very 
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good  Lord  T — ;  that  play,  I  am  positive,  will  last  to  pos- 
terity, and  be  acted  when  I  and  envy  are  friends,  with  ap- 
plause." 

*'  Mem.  The  first  speech  in  my  *'  Cataline^'*  spoken  by 
Sylla's  ghost,  was  written  after  I  parted  from  my  boys  at 
the  Devil  Tavern  ;  I  had  drank  well  that  night,  and  had 
brave  notions-  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play  which  I 
think  flat :  I  resolve  to  mix  no  more  water  with  my  wine." 
^  "  Mem.  Upon  the  20th  May,  the  king,  heaven  reward 
him,  sent  me  one  hundred  pounds.  I  went  often  to  the 
Devil  about  that  time,  and  wrote  my  '*  Alchymisty'*  before 
I  had  spent  fifty  pounds  of  it." 

*'  At  Christmas,  my  Lord  B took  me  into  the  coon- 
try  :  there  was  plenty  of  excellent  claret  wine ;  a  new  cha- 
racter offered  itself  to  me  here,  upon  which  I  >vrote  my 
**  Silent  Woman."  My  Lord  smiled,  Rud  made  me  a  noble 
present  upon  reading  the  first  act  to  him ;  ordering  at  the 
same  time,  a  quantity  of  the  wine  to  be  sent  to  London 
with  me  when  I  went  j  and  it  lasted  me  till  my  work  was 
finished. 

"  Mem.  1  remember  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  any  one 
composition  for  a  whole  winter ;  it  was  that  winter,  honest 
Ralph,  the  drawer  died,  and  when  I  and  my  boys  drank  bad 
wine  at  the  Devil." 

I  think.  Sir,  that  these  memorandums  of  the  immortal 
Ben  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  opmion  of  Horace,  that 
wine,  (which,  bye  the  by,  must  be  good  according  to  the 
above  Memorandum)  in  moderate  quantities  produces  a 
*'  flow  of  words  and  loftiness  of  thought." 


T.W. 


Seymour-Place,  1822. 


ON  FEMALES  ENACTING  MALE 
CHARACTERS. 

Mr.  Drama, 

Th  b  prevailing  passion  of  the  managers  of  our  theatres 
to  hare  male  characters  personated  by  females,  is  the  vM 
cause  of  my  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  sincerely  hoping 
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that  the  subject  will  not  be  altogether  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  "  Drama,"  to  notice  particularly  when  libertines  and 
highwaymen,  &c.,  are  the  very  characters  they  are  called 
upon  to  personify,  and  from  which  a  female  mind  ought  to 
shrink  with  abhorrence. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  to  you  not  only  the  prevailing 
passion,  but  the  prevailing  fault  of  our  theatres,  do  Mr. 
Drama,  give  the  managers  a  hint,  that  although  the  public 
may  admire  the  spirit  with  which  these  ladies  sustain  their 
characters,  yet  a  British  audience  cannot  drive  from  their 
recollection,  that  the  persons  by  whom  the  characters  of  the 
Libertine^  ^c,  are  so  admirably  pourtrayed,  are  females. 
Such  a  reflection  is  repugnant  to  their  feelings ;  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  managers  would  better  study  the  feelings  of 
their  patrons  and  their  own  interests,  if  they  were  to  drop 
such  performances  altogether,  unless  they  can  obtain  men 
who  can  sustain  them  with  equal  energy  and  vigour. 

I  am,  &c.  H.  J. 


DRAMATIC  FRAGMENTA. 


" 'Tis  no  lost  labour 

To  stuff  your  table-hooks.*' 

"  Love's  Sacrifice,"  1 633 . 

83. — DRAMATIC    LAWYERS. 

The  profession  of  the  law  may  boast  of  numbering  a  great 
portion  of  our  most  celebrated  dramatists  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  following  authors  occur  to  me,  who  all  prac- 
tised or  studied  the  law ;  and  a  little  research,  I  have  no 
doubt,  might  swell  the  list  considerably : — 

Fielding,  Beaumont,  Sheridan,  SirJ.DENHAM,  Sou- 
THERNE,  Gascoigne,  Murphv,  Tobin,  Congreve,  Sir  G. 
Etheredge,  Forde,  Theobald,  M'Nally,  Row,  Nor- 
ton, Sir  A.  CocKAiN,  Foote,  Shadwell,  Colman,  Sen. 
and  D'Urfey. 

The  list  of  living  dramatists,  includes  the  following : — 
Morton,  Barry  Cornwall,  Jameson,  Colman,  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  J.  Carr,  Horatio  Smith,  Dallas,  Dimond", 
and  Horace  Twiss. 
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84. — MISS. 

This  word  was  brought  into  particular  use  about  the  year 
1662,  Evelyn  in  his"  Diary,"  says: — 

"January  9,  1662,  I  saw  performed  the  third  part  of 
**  The  Siege  of  Rhodes"  In  this,  acted  the  fair  and  famous 
comedian,  caUed  Roxalana,  from  the  part  which  she  played ; 
and  I  think  it  was  the  last,  she  being  taken  for  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  Miss,  as  at  this  time  they  began  to  call  lewd 
women." 

85. — MOOKE. 

Moore,  a  dramatic  writer,  using  too  much  freedom  with 
Pope,  occasioned  that  poet  to  stigmatize  him  thus  in  his 
*'  Dunciad :" — 

"  Never  was  dash'd  out  at  one  lucky  hit 
A  fool  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit : 
So  like,  that  critics  said,  and  courtiers  swore 
A  wit  it  was,  and  call'd  the  phantom  More." 

86. — QUIN. 

When  QuiN  was  one  day  lamenting  his  growing  old,  a 
pert  young  fellow  asked  him,  what  he  would  give  to  be  as 
young  as  he  ?  "I  would  be  content  to  be  as  foolish,"  said 

QUIN. 

87. — QUEVEDO. 

There  is  a  story  related  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
that,  while  consulting  over  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  tavern, 
about  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  one  said — **  You  kill  the 
^<ingy  and  r  II  poison  the  Queen"  A  waiter,  who  had  been 
listening  at  the  door,  immediately  took  the  alarm,  and  went 
for  a  constable  to  apprehend  them.  Don  Francisco  de 
QuEVEDO,  who  was  their  contemporary,  describes  an  inci- 
dent of  a  similar  sort,  in  his  life  of  Paul,  the  Spanish  bar- 
ber:— "When  I  was  writing  a  play,"  says  he,  "the  maid 
used  to  bring  up  my  dinner,  and  leave  it  there ;  and  it  was 
my  way  to  act  all  1  wrote,  and  talk  aloud,  as  if  I  had  been 
upon  the  stage.  As  the  devil  would  have  it,  when  the  maid 
A  a 
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was  coming  up  the  stairs,  which  were  dark  and  upright, 
with  the  dish  of  meat  and  plates  in  her  hands,  I  was  com- 
posing a  scene  of  hunting  a  bear,  and  being  wholly  intent 
upon  my  play,  cried  out  as  loud  as  1  could — 

**  Fly,  fly  the  bloody  bear,  take  heed,  I  say, 
Alas  !  I'm  killed,  and  you'll  become  its  prey." 

The  poor  wench,  who  was  a  silly  Gallician,  hearing  me 
roar  that  I  was  killed,  and  she  in  danger  of  becoming  a  prey 
to  the  bear,  thought  it  had  been  a  real  matter  of  fact,  and 
that  I  called  to  her  to  save  herself.  Upon  this  conceit,  she 
took  to  her  heels,  and  treading  on  her  coats  in  the  confu- 
sion, tumbled  down  all  the  stairs.  The  soup  was  spilt,  the 
earthen  pots  broken,  and  she  ran  out  roaring  into  the  street, 
that,  **  a  hear  was  killing  a  man  /" 

Life  of  Paul,  Vol.  Ill, 


88. — BOWMAN,  (the  actor) 

Died  ini  1739.  In  the  '*  Scot's  Magazine"  for  March,  In 
that  year,  p.  141,  I  find  his  "  exit"  thus  noticed  : — 

"  Died,  March  23rd,  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, aged  88,  who  had  the  honour  to  perform  several  times 
before  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  with  whom  that  mo- 
narch often  drank  a  bottle.  He  was  the  oldest  player,  the 
oldest  singer,  and  the  oldest  ringer  in  England." 

89. — POWERFUL   MEMORY. 

In  a  company  of  young  gentlemen,  at  Edinburgh,  in  June 
1766,  one  of  them  laid  a  wager  with  another,that  he  would 
repeat  the  part  of  Hamlet ,  Prince  of  Denmark,  without  de- 
viating from  the  copy  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  studied,  in 
one  single  word  or  particle.  Accordingly,  the  night  of  trial 
came  on,  when  theyoung gentleman  acquitted  himself  to  the 
great  surprise,  and  much  against  the  expectation,  of  all  that 
were  present ;  who,  in  consideration  of  his  merit,  and  the 
many  chances  against  him,  generously  quadruplicated  the 
bet,  that  the  evening  might  conclude  with  the  more  joy. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  renders  this  wager  the  more 
remarkable,  is  the  strong  effort  of  memory  in  undertakiog 
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not  to  omit  or  add  one  word ;  which  is  perhaps  what  no  one 
actor  of  the  part  in  Great  Britain  would  undertake  to  per- 
form.   

90. — "the  nonjuror." 

It  is  well  known  how  popular  this  play  wa^  when  first 
produced,  a  popularity  arising,  perhaps,  more  from  political 
causes,  than  from  its  intrinsic  merits.  (A  prosing  pamphlet, 
(which  was  published  just  after  the  appearance  of  the  play) 
called  "  Some  cursory  remarks  on  the  play,  called  The 
Nonjuror"  1718,  affords  some  memoranda  indicative  of  this 
popularity. 

*'  His  Majesty  came  to  see  the  play  last  Thursday,  and 
seemed  to  be  mightily  pleased. 

"  The  play  will  not  be  published  till  the  2nd  of  January. 
I  have  subscribed  for  one  of  the  large  paper,  which  shall  be 
with  you  the  very  first  opportuuity. 

'*  We  hear  Mr.  Gibber  has  got  leave  to  dedicate  his  play 
to  the  king. 

"  I  would  advise  all  families  to  procure  the  play :  and  I 
hope  to  see  it  as  common  in  ever)'  house,  as  a  prayer-book, 
or  Duty  of  Man,"  p.  29. 

91. — PLAGIARISM    IN    THE   "  HEIR  AT   LAW.'' 

Pangloss  says  to  Dicky  "  At  lovers  perjuries,  they  say 
Jove  laughs;"  to  which  Dick  replies,  "  more  shame  for 
him."  This  is  copied  without  the  slightest  variation  from 
**  Amphytrion"  Act  V.,  where  Phoedra  makes  the  same 
reply  to  Jupiter. 

92. — JULIUS  cmsAR. 

A  passage  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch,  by  North, 
explains  the  meaning  of  Ccesar's  speech,  in  Act  I,  Scene  2. 

*'  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphnrnia  ;  for,  our  eiders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse  — ." 

The  passiigc  in  Plutarch,  which  I  allude  to,  runs  thus  : — 

*'  t  Athe  time  the  feast  of  Lupercalia  is  celebrated,  there 

A  a  2 
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are  diverse  noblemen's  soones,  young  men,  (and  some  of 
them  magistrates  themselves,  that  govern  them)  which  run 
naked  through  the  city,  striking  in  sport  them  they  meet  in 
their  way,  with  leather  thongs.  And  many  nohlt  women 
and  gentlewomen  also  go  of  purpose  to  stand  in  their  way, 
and  do  put  forth  their  hands  to  be  stricken ;  persuading  them- 
selves that,  being  with  childe,  they  shall  have  good  deli- 
verie ;  and  also  being  barren,  that  it  will  make  them  con- 
ceive with  childe.  CcBsar  sat  to  behold  that  sport  upon  the 
pulpit  for  orations,  in  a  chayre  of  gold,  apparelled  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner.  Antonius,  who  was  consul  at  that  time, 
was  one  of  them  that  roune  this  holy  course." 
Lambeth,  April  10,  1822.  Glanville. 


"  ROMEO  AND  JULIET.' 


Mr.  Drama, 

Having  always  professed  myself  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Shakspeare,  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
thought  presumption,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  may  not 
incur  upon  myself  the  appellation  of  "  fastidious  critic," 
when  I  point  out  what  appears  to  me,  an  instance  of  his 
having  wandered  strangely  out  of  his  accustomed  path ;  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  which  I  do  not  recollect  having  ob- 
served in  any  other  part  of  his  works. 

The  passage  to  which  I  would  allude  is  in  the  play  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet^'  where  the  bard  makes  Romeo  give  that 
ludicrous  description  of  the  miserable  shop  and  furniture  of 
an  apothecary.  However  beautiful  the  description  itself 
may  be,  (for  beautiful  all  must  allow  it)  still  it  seems  to 
me  remarkably  ill-timed  and  out  of  character ;  Romeo  at 
that  time  is  in  a  state  of  distraction  and  despair,  his  agonised 
bosom  is  torn  with  affliction  for  the  supposed  death  of  his 
Juliet,  which  causes  him  to  form  the  hon'ible  design  of 
destroying  himself ;  and  surely  all  will  allow  it  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
speaker,  even  for  a  moment  to  occupy  his  distracted  ima- 
gination in  pourtraying  the  wretchedness  of  any  other  in- 
dividual ;  and  I  caimot  but  think  that  in  the  representation 
of  the  play,  the  description  alluded  to  might  be  dispensed 
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with,  not  only  mthout  lessening  the  beauty  of  the  piece» 
but  even  to  its  advantage ;  the  sympathetic  sensation  of  the 
audience  would  be  continued  without  interruption  to  the 
end :  but  as  the  piece  is  now  represented,  that  sympathy 
and  interest  felt  by  the  audience  for  the  unfortimate  Romeo 
is  at  once  turned  from  its  course,  and  disgust  usurps  the 
place  of  pity  and  compassion ;  Romeo  himself  seems  to  for- 
get his  own  affliction,  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  a  state 
of  apathy,  and  to  be  totally  unconcerned  at  the  fate  of 
Juliet.  The  omission  of  half  a  dozen  lines  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  play,  would  in  this  instance,  do  much. 

I  am,  &c. 
Sheffield,  Feb.  20, 1822.  J.  W.  G. 


THE  MERITS  OF  SHAKSPEARE  AND  COR. 
NEILLE  CONSIDERED. 


Nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  form  the  taste,  than  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  geniuses  of  such  as  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  any  branch  of  literature;  and  by 
weighing  their  merits  and  beauties  in  the  balance  of  criti- 
cism, enable  ourselves  to  judge  with  tolerable  exactness,  at 
which  side  of  the  scale  excellence  preponderates.  Such  a 
comparison  seems  much  better  calculated  to  give  us  a  per- 
fect idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  genius;  (a  word  by  the 
bye  made  use  of  by  many,  but  understood  by  very  few) 
than  as  a  pedantic  and  elaborate  definition,  which  strives  ia 
vain  to  render  palpable,  an  abstract  term  by  other  terms 
equally  abstracted.  Many  of  our  critics  have  illustrated 
this  opinion,  and  we  find  the  admirers  of  classical  learning 
frequently  employed  in  drawing  parallels  between  HoMEft 
and  Virgil,  Horace  and  Juvenal,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
&c  &c.  And  so  far  have  the  technicalities  of  opinioa  ia-» 
fluenced  the  above,  that  they  have  discussed  their  favorite 
author's  claims  to  pre-eminence  as  scrupulously  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries adjust  the  feuds  and  rights  of  kingdoms ;  or  as 
heralds  the  punctilios  of  state  and  ceremony. 

To  follow  the  comparisons  above  cited  1  conceive  that  aa 
attention  given  to  the  moderns  is  equally  as  useful,  and  1 
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may  add  more  instructive,  than  authors  who  though  intrin- 
sically sublime  and  beautiful  have  written  in  such  ancient 
languages  that  none  but  the  most  classical  can  understand  ; 
and  of  whose  beauties  even  they  at  this  distance  of  time 
have  but  an  imperfect  relish.  I  may  quote  as  an  example 
of  what  has  been  above  adduced,  that  prince  of  epic  poets 
Homer  ;  how  few  of  those  who  have  literally  received  a 
liberal  education  can  completely  uuderstand  and  thorough- 
ly expound  that  ancient  author,  this  is  not  owing  that  his 
ideas  soar  above  our  comprehension,  though  they  dazzle  us 
with  their  sublimity,  but  to  the  language  in  which  his  pro- 
ductions were  penned.  I  believe  many  of  us  would  have 
known  him  only  by  name  had  it  not  been  for  excellent 
translations,  and  of  which  that  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  conspi- 
cuously eminent.  But  however  classically  poetical  this  pro- 
duction may  be,  how  infinitely  short  of  the  original !  I  may 
iudeed  aver  that  no  translation  can  entirely  convey  those 
coruscations  of  brilliant  genius,  that  innate  fire,  that  excel- 
lence of  idea,  and  that  grandeur  of  execution  which  so 
beautifully  emanates  from,  and  characterizes  Homer.  These 
preliminary  observations,  it  ishoped,  will  sufficiently  evince 
the  utility  (if  I  may  term  it  so,)  of  a  comparison  between 
the  two  great  dramatic  geniusses  of  England  and  France, 
who  have  written  in  such  tongues,  that  it  may  be  presumed 
we  are  better  acquainted  with,  than  if  they  had  ushered 
their  productions  to  the  world,  couched  in  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Between  Shakspeare  and  Corneille,  there  is,  in  some 
respects,  a  resemblance,  which  to  laybefore  the  reader,  and 
at  the  ?ame  time  to  trace  the  effervescences  of  idea  which 
distinguishes  both,  may  contribute  in  some  degree,  to 
promote  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  Drama, 
Corneille,  was  the  father  of  dramatic  poetry  in  France, 
as  our  immortal  Shakspeare  was  in  England ;  like  him, 
he  excelled  both  in  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  and  produced  in 
both  lines,  numerous  dramatic  pieces :  the  sublime  seems 
more  especially  to  distinguish  and  pervade  the  writings  of 
Corneille  ;  but  those  of  Shakspeare  are  so  diversified  and 
fertile,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  to  what  portion  of  his 
works,  our  highest  admiration  will  be  due.  If  I  may  ven- 
ture to  give  a  preference  to  any  particular  part  of  poetical 
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composition,  he  seems  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  have  sur- 
passed himself  in  terrific  and  descriptive  delineation.  What 
can  possibly  equal  those  soul  thrilling  scenes,  in  which  the 
Ghost  makes  his  several  appearances  to  Hamlet,  scenes 
which  are  no  doubt  masterpieces  of  poetic  painting  in  thia 
line.  Admiration,  tempered  with  wonder  and  awe,  cannot'  -^ 
fail  to  strike  and  subdue  the  astonished  hearer,  and  grief  •• 
fraught  spectator.  There  is  not  a  change  in  this  division 
of  the  tragedy,  or  indeed  in  the  tragedy  itself,  but  what 
would  furnish  matter  sufficient  for  the  pencils  of  a  Titian 
and  a  Raphael,  and  require  their  united  talents,  to  do 
adequate  justice  in  the  portraiture  and  execution.  To  cite 
all  the  beauties,  would  make  it  necessary  to  transcribe  the 
whole  ;  but  I  cannot  help  making  one  quotation  oi  Horatio  Sy 
which,  as  a  description,  almost  equals  the  admired  one  of 
Dover  Cliff,  in  that  inimitable  emanation  of  histrionic 
fancy  "  Lear." 

"  "What  if  it  tempt  you  to  the  flood  my  lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  it's  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrid  form. 
That  might  deprive  your  sov'reignty  o  reason,f 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  Think  of  it ! 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive  into  ev'ry  brain 
That  hears  it  roar  beneath." 

•  The  dagger  scene  in  "  Macbethy"  and  that  in  which  King 
John  excites  Hubert  to  the  murder  of  Arthur ^  as  well  as 
those  in  which  he  upbraids  him  for  it,  together  with  the 
imprecations  and  curses  of  Lear,  are  further  illustrative  of 
what  has  been  before  asserted. 

On  the  contrary,  the  genius  of  Corneille  is  in  many 
points  far  dissimular ;  an  uniform,  sublime,  and  manly  elo- 
quence is  what  he  most  excels  in,  and  as  this  kind  of 
declamation  and  feeling,  more  particularly  distinguish 
Roman  eloquence  and  characters,  he  has  taken  most  of  his 
subjects  from  the  Roman  History.  The  account  which 
Cinna  gives  to  jEmilia,  of  his  harangues  to  the  conspira- 
tors, is  admirable  ;  and  his  description  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Triumviri,  a  picture  replete  with  horrific  interest.    But 
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though  CoRNEiLLE  abounds  with  elevation  and  lofty  elo- 
quence, and  is  plentifully  bedewed  with  sententious  maxims, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  search  in  him  for  that  unexhausted  ima- 
gination which  so  wonderfully  distinguishes  Shakspeare; 
and  which  can  be  equally  fruitful  in  the  sublime  and 
Jiathetic,  the  fanciful  and  picturesque,  the  gloomy  and  the 
gay.  In  this  respect  our  immortal  countryman  surpasses 
all  other  competitors,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
mirror  of  nature  in  which  the  lucubrations  and  features  of 
the  mind,  are  as  exactly  portrayed,  as  those  of  the  face  are 
reflected  by  a  looking  glass. 

In  the  fundamental  plans  of  Corneille's  tragedies, 
there  is  sometimes  a  similitude  discoverable  in  the  plots  and 
characters  of  different  pieces ;  thus  the  alienation  of  the 
mind,  between  filial  piety  and  the  passion  of  love,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  distress  of  the  Cid,  and  the  struggle 
between  love  of  country  and  private  affection,  that  of  tho 
tragedy  of  the  *'  Horatii,"  in  the  former  Ximena  solicits 
justice  from  the  Kingiov  the  murder  of  her  parent,  who  had 
been  sldin  by  Roderigo,  whom  she  passionately  loved.  And 
in  the  latter  the  remaining  of  the  triple  brethren,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Curatii  and  of  the  Albans,  stabs  his  own 
sister  fpr  lamenting  her  lovers  death,  who  was  one  of  those 
very  enemies,  he  had  triumphantly  that  morning  over- 
thrown and  slain  ;  yet  this  action  is  excused  on  account  of 
patriotism.  Here  consequently  is  a  similitude,  but  in 
Shakspeare,  all  his  tragedies  have  different  passions  or 
circumstances  for  their  ground-work,  'tis  utterly  impossible* 
to  shew  any  resemblance  between  the  plots  of  '*  Lear," 
**  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  "  Julius  Caesar,"  and  "  Romeo," 
the  distress  of  the  first,  is  founded  upon  the  sufferings  of  a 
parent ;  the  second,  those  of  a  son ;  the  third,  those  of  a 
jealous  husband;  the  fourth,  those  of  unfortunate  patriots, 
and  of  the  filth,  upon  those  of  an  unhappy  lover.  An  ex- 
ception may  assuredly  be  brought  forward  with  regard  to 
the  passion  of  ambition,  which  is  certainly  the  main  spring 
of  two  of  his  finest  tragedies,  viz.  **  Macbeth,"  and 
hnd  "  Richard  the  Third,"  but  in  this  instance  the  admira- 
tion of  the  poet  must  encrease,  when  we  consider  he  has 
found  out  the  method  of  preserving  two  ambitious  men,  in 
shch  different  lights,     That  of  Richard's  being  resolute  and 
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determinate,  always  aided  by  consummate  art  and  ef- 
frontery, whilst  that  of  Macbeth  is  wavering  and  irresolute, 
and  is  at  times  overwhelmed  with  conscious  guilt  and 
phrenzied  by  despair. 

CoRNEiLLE  is  howcvcr  peculiarly  happy  in  his  judicious 
arrangement  of  incidents,  and  in  the  general  correctness  and 
regularity  of  his  works,  though  of  the  whole  it  must  be 
confessed  he  is  much  inferior  to  Shakspeare. 

In  conclusion,  Shakspeare,  I  conceive,  prescribed  no 
particular  bounds  or  bourne  to  his  genius,  whilst  Corneille 
on  the  contrary,  left  alone  the  natural  luxuriant  and  wild 
sproutings  of  his  fancy,  and  only  cultivated  those  tendrils 
that  were  pruned.  In  fine  I  may  add,  what  none  I  think 
will  dispute,  that  the  former  was  a  wonderful  poetic 
luminarj',  and  the  latter  an  excellent  dramatic  poet. 

April  6th,  1822.  J.  J.  Leathwick. 


THE  DRAMATIC  BIOGRAPHER. 

No.  IV. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

JOHN    DENNIS.  '] 

John  Dennis  was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  and  wai 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  acquired  or  improved 
a  considerable  portion  of  critical  acuteness. 

Returning  to  town,  he  associated  with  the  wits  of  that 
period,  Congreve,  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  Wycherly,  and 
Drydkn;  he  was  favourably  noticed  by  Lord  Halifax, 
and  patronized  by  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  victories  he  celebrated  in  two  heroic  poems,  the  first 
called  *'  Blenheim"  the  second,  **  Ramillies." 

For  these  productions  of  his  pen,  Dennis  received  from 
the  Duke  a  handsome  pecuniary  present,  and  not  long  after 
was  appointed  to  a  sinecure  place  in  the  customs. 

Competence  and  pleasant  position  thus  seem  to  have 
placed  contentment  and  peace  within  his  reach  ;  but  there 
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are  temperaments  and  dispositions  so  peculiar,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  enjoying  those  invaluable  blessings. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  that  this  apparently  fortunate 
man  wanted  other  requisites  ;  good  temper,  self-command, 
prudence,  and  sometimes  common  sense.  Having  been  in- 
vited to  meet  a  large  party  to  dine  with  the  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, he  sat  down  as  usual  to  the  table,  dressed  for  the  day 
in  a  new  and  splendid  suit.  To  prevent  soiling  his  deaths, 
he  contrived  to  draw  part  of  the  table-  cloth  through  a  but- 
ton-hole of  his  coat,  and  secured  it  with  a  pin.  A  disputed  pas- 
sage, in  an  ancient  author,  mentioned,  as  I  suspect,  by 
Bome  mischievous  rogue  who  knew  the  turbulency  of  Den-* 
Nis,  being  the  subject  of  conversation,  an  opportunity 
was  taken  to  contradict,  without  ceremony,  the  asser- 
tions of  our  irritable  critic.  As  Dennis  could  never 
cooUy  submit  to  opposition,  he  rose  from  his  seat  consider- 
ably agitated,  to  enforce  his  arguments,  but  unfortunately, 
not  recollecting  his  connection  with  the  table-cloth,  he  drew 
it  after  him ;  this  circumstance  exciting  loud  laughter,  and 
augmenting  his  warmth,  he  still  farther  retreated,  over- 
turning all  in  his  way,  oversetting  plates,  dishes,  in  the  laps 
of  the  disconcerted  guests,  who  fled  in  all  directions.  The 
laughter  and  uproar  naturally  increasing,  he  rushed  to  the 
door,  dragging  after  him  this  long  and  troublesome  appen- 
dage, which  as  he  tumbled  down  the  stairs,  almost  enve- 
loped him.  He  was  at  last  set  at  liberty  by  the  domestics, 
and  sent  home  in  a  coach,  in  a  state  of  mind  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  madness. 

His  companions  calling  the  next  day,  to  condole  tvith- 
or  to  laugh  at  him,  his  passion  again  burst  forth,  and  he 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  whole  was  a  previous- 
ly concerted  combination  to  distress  and  render  him  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  contempt. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Den- 
nis had  publislied  a  tragedy,  called  "  Liberty  Asserted" 
filled  with  bitter  invectives  against  the  conduct  and  princi- 
ples of  the  French.  Hearing  that  a  negotiation  for  peace 
was  carrying  on  at  Utretcht,  he  waited  on  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  earnestly  entreating  that  no  ar- 
ticle might  be  included  in  the  treaty  for  delivering  HIM  to 
the  King  of  France. 
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The  victorious  general,  who  found  it  difficult  to  keep  a 
serious  face,  assured  him  that  his  fears  were  groundless, 
but  lamented  that  he  had  now  no  interest  at  court.  The 
poet  still  appearing  alarmed  and  dissatisfied,  his  Grace  ea" 
deavoured  to  sooth  him,  by  observing,  "  I  think,  with  sub* 
mission,  Mr.  Dennis,  that  I  have  injured  the  enemy  a/»atf 
as  much  as  you,  yet  /  am  under  no  apprehensions ! 

On  another  occasion,  being  on  a  visit  at  a  friend's  house, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  he  was  taking  a  customary  walk  on 
the  sea-shore ;  but  his  evening  contemplations  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  discovering  a  cutter  sailing,  as  it  ap- 
peared, towards  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  although,  in 
fact,  it  was  only  making  occasional  tacks,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  side,  and  rather  a  contrary  wind. 

Stimulated  by  a  prevalent  propensity  to  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, he  hurried  to  the  next  post  in  town,  where  he  or- 
dered a  chaise  and  horses,  and  made  no  stop  till  he  reached 
the  metropolis.  The  next  post  brought  a  virulent  and  abu-  » 
sive  letter  from  Dennis,  in  which  he  accused  the  gentleman 
whose  house  he  had  quitted,  of  decoying  him  down  to  the 
sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his  person,  and  deli- 
vering him  up  to  his  exasperated  enemy,  the  French 
king  ! 

By  these  and  similar  eccentricities,  but  particularly  by 
the  success  of  Mr.  Addison's  **  Cato,"  and  Pope's  "  Essay 
on  Criticism"  both  of  which  he  violently  attacked,  insist- 
ing that  Cato  was  not  a  drama,  but  a  poem,  and  the  Essay 
trite  and  common-place,  dressed  in  good  verse ;  by  the  failure 
of  his  tragedy,  "  ^ppius  and  Virginia"  from  which  he  ex- 
pected great  profit  and  reputation ;  he  became  more  irrita- 
ble, in  consequence  of  these  and  other  disappointments,  and 
his  temper  inflamed  to  a  state  of  almost  insanity  !  At  the 
same  time,  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  criticism  could  not  be  denied.  Pope,  who  seems  to 
have  commenced  hostilities,  by  introducing  the  character  of 
*'  ^ppins  reddening  at  each  word  you  speak"  was  not  of 
a  disposition  to  submit  quietly  to  such  an  attack,  but  feel- 
ing the  truth  of  many  of  Dennis's  strictures,  in  subsequent 
editions,  he  evidently  profited  from  them. 

On  this  occasion,  the  translator  of  Homer  published 
what  was  highly  culpable — "  A  narrativt  af  Me  airange 
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and  deplorable phrenzy  o/Mr.  John  Dennis  ;"  a  proceed- 
ing which  no  provocation  could  justify ! 

Such,  after  a  life,  commencing  with  better  promise, 
was  the  unpropitious  conclusion  of  it,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  I  fear  under  the  aggravating  pressure  of  pecuniary 
distress. 


LINES  TO  MR.  GRIMALDf. 

A  fond  admirer  of  thy  worth, 

I  fain  would  tell  thee  how  thy  mirth 

Has  oft,  when  tragedy's  been  o'er, 

Inspir'd  my  heart  with  laughter's  roar ; 

Compelling  old,  young,  grave,  and  gay. 

To  own  thy  humourous  general  sway ; 

And  though  satirical  thy  aim, 

'Tis  pardon'dby  Grimaldi's  name; 

Well  deem'd  the  chief  of  Thalia's  school, 

A  thorp'  Moraus,  yet  no  fool. 

But  such,  tho'  call'd,  still  I  maintain 

He's  wise,  who  can  thy  part  sustain. 

All  who  behold  must  wish  again. 

To  see  thee  mimic  Cawdor s  Thane :{\) 

Thy  serious  pantomimic  skill. 

When  witness'd,  every  breast  must  fill 

With  pleasure,  at  thy  wondrous  art 

In  piercing  all,  like  Cupid's  dart ; 

Which,  the  great  Kemble  pleas'd  to  see, 

Bestow'd  that  eulogy  on  thee  ; 

That  thou,  wert  on  the  British  stage. 

First  low  comedian  of  the  age ; 

Immortaliz'd,  like  his  thy  name, 

Enroll'd  already,  is  thy  fame. 

May  it  increase,  as  years  roll  on. 

And  thou  be  crown'd  with  laurels  won. 


D.J.M. 


(1),  Macbeth,  in  "  Harlequin  and  Friar  Bacon, 
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THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 

"  Say  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ? 
What  mask  ? — what  music  ? — how  shall  we  beguile 
Tlie  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ?" 

"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  Act  V.  Scene  I. 

KING'S  THEATRE. 


March  30. — Cendrillon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  ballet,  and  is  most  happy  as  a  sub- 
ject  for  this  order  of  entertainment.  It  is  not  so  well  fitted 
with  situations  for  the  display  of  the  finer  sentiments ;  but 
for  all  that  can  be  comprized  in  a  story  of  simple  imagina- 
tion, there  can  be  few  more  suitable.  Tlie  legend  is  strictly 
preserved,  as  indeed  all  the  incidents  are  useful  in  display- 
ing the  art.  The  Prince's  ball-room  gives  fine  opportunity 
for  producing  all  the  light-footed  corps  on  a  stage  of  pro- 
fessional emulation.  The  two  capricious  sisters  were  per- 
sonated by  Madame  Anatole  and  De  Varennes,  and  for 
the  loftier  graces  they  are  not  to  be  excelled.  Mercan- 
DOTTi  was  Cinderella^  and  no  worthier  representative  could 
be  selected.  Her  style  is  confined  in  posture-making,  but 
her  feet  move  with  preternatural  grace  and  activity.  There 
were  two  new  appearances,  Charles  Vestris,  who  ha» 
been  absent  three  years,  and  Madame  Rinzi  Vestris,  her 
first  appearance  in  this  country.  Charles  Vestris  has 
finished  his  studies  with  effect,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of 
the  succession  to  the  honours  of  his  family.  His  style  is 
classical,  and  there  is  not  a  single  lapse  that  leaves  any  al- 
lusion to  his  material  gravity  in  his  whole  performance. 
His  figure  is  not  the  happiest  for  a  dancer,  being  of  too 
slight  and  attenuated  proportion  —but  his  taste  triumphs 
over  this  defect.  Perhaps  there  could  not  be  a  more  per- 
fect contrast  to  his  appearance  than  the  new  lady.  She  is 
of  short  stature,  and  of  sound  and  compact  symmetry — al- 
together made  for  dancing.  Her  style  is  positively,  and 
without  any  alloy  of  technical  affectation,  beautiful.  The 
motion  of  her  feet  is  swift,  and  circumscribes  b11  possible 
B  b 
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feats  of  graceful  execution.  She  dances,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined of  a  being  just  sprung  into  mature  existence,  in  the 
first  hilarious  enjoyment  of  vital  functions.  She  was  rap- 
turously applauded.  The  groupings  between  the  chief  dan- 
cers, were  very  delightful.  The  variations  effected  by  Cin- 
deretla's  twelve  maiden  attendants,  clustered  sometimes 
like  the  Graces — then  the  Horae  running  in  a  circle — then, 
after  their  solution  from  the  denser  figures,  gathered  in 
changeable  columns,  bound  with  festooning  scarves;  all 
these,  and  many  more,  formed  images  of  delight  too  exqui- 
site to  bear  any  relation  to  the  feelings  of  "  this  every-day 
world." 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 


Journal  of  Performances,  with  Remarks. 


March  19th.— Man  of  the  World— Three  and  the  Deuce. 

21. — Ibid — Paul  and  Virginia. 

23 — Ibid — Giovanni  in  London. 

25. — Pizarro — Paul  and  Virginia. 

26. — Artaxerxes Love  in  Humble  Life Monsieur 

Tonson. 

28. — Man  of  the  World — Giovanni  in  London. 

30. — Castle  Spectre — Mayor  of  Garratt.  [Benefit  of  Mr. 
Russell.] 

Mr.  Kean  played  Osmond  for  the  first  time,  and  if  we 
may  believe  the  bills,  his  performance  **  far  exceeded  any 
of  his  former  efforts."  We  shall  notice  it  hereafter.  This 
was  the  last  night  of  performing  till  the  Easter  holidays,  and 
of  Mr.  Russell's  engagement,  who,  in  consequence  of  cer- 
tain economical  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  *'  Lessee," 
has  been  dismissed. 

April  8th. — George  Barnwell — Almoran  and  Hamet, 
[1st  time.]  The  management  of  this  house  has  attempted 
to  cope  with  the  sister  theatre,  in  that  point  in  which  it  has 
hitherto  excelled  every  competitor — spectacle.  The  at- 
tempt has  only  displayed  the  insufficiency  of  the  resources 
for  a  piece  requiring  a  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  show 
of  magnificence  and  splendour.    Mr.  Elliston  must  never 
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think  of  producing  a  **  Romantic  Fairy  Tale"  without 
having  Mr.  Farley  at  his  elbow :  that  gentleman  is  the 
head  and  soul  of  Melo-drama — and  where  he  is  not,  taste 
in  the  direction — elegance  in  the  groupings — mechanism 
in  the  changes  and  scenery — and  splendour  in  the  dresses 
and  decorations,  are  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  pre- 
sent piece,  with  the  exception  of  two  new  scenes,  decently 
painted,  consists  of  nothing  but  old  scenery  newly  vamped 
up— from  "  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk" — **  King  Lear"-^ 
"  Harlequin's  Vision" — *'  7'Ae  Valley  of  Diamonds" — and 
*'  Harlequin  and  Humpo" — old  dresses  and  old  decorations 
— and  we  think  we  may  safely  aver,  that  twenty  pounds  is 
the  utmost  it  could  have  cost  Mr.  E.  in  the  getting  up. 
A  "  vision"  is  presented  in  the  second  scene,  and  this  wfe 
cite  as  a  proof  of  our  assertions : — Let  any  one  compare 
this  with  the  Fairy  Vision  at  Covent  Garden,  (in  the  after- 
piece) and  then  judge  for  themselves,  which  theatre  claims 
the  laurel.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
Zadoc,  the  possessor  of  the  ring,  makes  his  frequent  ap- 
pearance. He  walks  on  the  stage  in  the  same  way  as  would 
a  mortal  being — none  of  that  magic  pomp  which  we  are 
taught  to  believe  attends  those  who  deal  in  necromantic 
spells.  No  clouds  encompass  him  about — no  attendant 
sprites  anxiously  await  to  do  his  bidding — no  lightning 
flashes,  nor  no  thunder  rolls — the  only  sound  which  gives 
notice  of  his  approach,  is  one  or  two  sonorous  strokes  on  the 
gong — which,  as  it  astonishes  the  "  gods  above,"  is  repeat- 
ed in  almost  every  scene.  In  the  scene  too,  where  the 
Evil  Genius  interrupts  the  nuptials  of  Hamet,  and  the  fair 
Almeyda,  a  thing  is  let  down  from  the  roof  of  the  stage,  on 
which  is  written  '*  The  Fates  decree  Almeyda  and  the  crown 
to  Almoran."  This  is  done  in  so  beggarly  a  manner,  that 
we  must  candidly  say,  it  would  have  disgraced  Richard- 
son's booth — at  all  events,  it  had  just  the  effect  of  the  gilt 
gingerbread  on  the  stalls  of  Bartholomew  fair.  If  Mr. 
Elliston  really  means  to  compete  with  Covent  Garden  in 
the  getting  up  of  romantic  tales,  he  must  engage  Mr.  T. 
P.  CooKE,  from  the  Cobonrg; — Mr.  Barrymore,  from 
the  Royal  Amphitheatre;  or  even  Mr.  Beverley,  from 
the  Regency ;  for  it  must  be  allowed  *'  they  manage  Iketc 
things  better"  tit  the  Minors. 
B  b  2 
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Thi«  piece  is  founded  on  and  named  after  Dr.HAWKEi- 
worth's  ^^Mmoran  and  Humet"  and  the  text  of  the  doc- 
tor has  been  adhered  to  by  the  dramatist,  apparently  with 
much  attention ;  and  the  deviations  are  only  such  as  to 
furnish  opportunities  for  letting  in  a  little  farcical  humour, 
which  relieves  the  gravity  of  the  original,  and  tends  to 
bring  about  the  conclusion  by  a  more  agreeable  route  of  in- 
cident. From  the  fame  of  the  story,  we  are  relieved  from 
any  specific  description  of  the  plot,  although  we  may  just 
mention  that  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  efforts  of  ^Z- 
morariy  [Coofer]  to  possess  the  throne  of  which  he  has 
been  left  joint  heir  with  his  brother  Hamet,  [Pen ley]  as 
well  as  to  gain  Ahney  fin,  [Miss  CopelandJ  a  fair  Circassian, 
the  betrothed  bride  of  the  latter ;  the  usual  materials  of 
dungeons  and  daggers  are  introduced — but  Hamet  guarded 
by  a  virtuous  power,  triumphs  over  the  spells  of  Almaranf 
and  his  demoniac  agents,  and  mounts  the  throne. 

The  Music,  principally  by  Rooke,  was  generallygood, 
although  somewhat  too  noisy ;  one  little  song,  from 
Miss  PovEY,  as  well  as  a  duet  between  her  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ley, a  time  serving  janissary,  were  most  loudly  applauded. 
Cooper  well  described  the  working  of  sensual  and  selfish 
ambition  in  a  strong  and  depraved  mind.  Penley  per- 
formed extremely  well,  but  is  not  so  completely  fitted  for 
displaying  the  pomp  of  Eastern  allegoiy ; — and  Miss  Cope- 
land  in  the  little  there  was  for  her  to  do,  gave  that  little  the 
greatest  effect.  Miss  Tree  in  a  very  pretty  tambourina 
dance,  gained  deserved  applause.  The  piece  was  successful. 
9. — A  Cure  for  the  Heart  Ache — Almoran  and  Hamet. 
10.— School  for  Scandal— Ibid. 

Miss  Grimani,  from  the  Tlieatre  Royal,  Belfast,  made 
her  first  essay  before  a  London  audience,  in  Lady  Teazle. 
She  is  of  a  fine  and  imposing  stature,  and  sufficiently  youth- 
ful— in  short,  is  physically  well  qualified  for  the  part.  She 
has  a  great  deal  of  professional  aptitude,  manages  the  si- 
tuations, her  share  of  the  groupings,  and  the  changes,  with 
perfect  readiness  and  ability  ;  but  the  vis  comica  is  too  inert 
with  her  in  operation.  She  moves,  and  thinks,  and  speaks 
with  too  much  preparation.  The  inflexions  of  her  voice 
have  a  tendency  to  drawling,  and  her  elocution  has  too  much 
of  the  character  of  **  tragedy  giving  a  rout."     She  seems  to 
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possess  considerable  understanding  of  stage  business  and  may 
find  a  way,  liaving  all  necessary  requisites  to  found  a  better 
style  upon,  to  amend  the  few  defects  mentioned  above.  She 
was  very  cordially  received,  and  much  applauded  at  the  con- 
clusion. She  was  extremely  happy  in  the  scene  with  Joseph 
Surface  m  the  library — received  his  insidious  proposals  with 
a  very  refined  mixture  of  assumed  simplicity  and  deliberate 
yielding — but  nearly  spoiled  the  scene  by  the  formality  of 
the  sarcasm  on  his  professions  of  honour.  She  will  do  px- 
cellently  after  a  little  abridgment  of  the  statelincss  of  her 
style  and  delivery.  Mr.  Munden  played  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
with  that  rich  and  happy  abundance  of  true  humour,  which, 
without  o'erdoing  "  the  modesty  of  nature,"  leaves  no  part 
of  the  performance  with  the  least  defect  of  finish.  Mr. 
Elliston  performed  Charles  Surface^  and  Mr.  Cooper 
Joseph.  The  latter  was  dearly  as  happy  in  revealing  the 
saturnine  and  perfidious  propensities,  as  the  former  in  those 
of  the  prodigal,  candid,  liberal,  and  affectionate  sentiency 
of  his  prototype.  Mr.  Loveday  performed  Sir  Oliver.  The 
scandalous  group  were  admirably  supported  by  Mrs.  Or- 
ger,  and  Messrs.  Hakley  and  Penley.  It  has  been 
thought,  and  said  too,  and  that  by  respectable  authorities, 
(see  Lord  Byron's  note  to  his  first  tragedy)  that  the  legi- 
timate drama  cannot  live  on  the  present  stage.  His  Lord- 
ship quotes  this  very  play  for  his  proof,  and  cites  Mr.  T.- 
Dibdin's  evidence.  Now,  certain  it  is,  that,  although  Drury- 
lane  has  not  had  very  full  houses  of  late,  it  has  seldom  had 
a  more  crowded  one  than  last  night.  And  then  for  eflFect — 
all  the  blazing  scenery,  and  the  whole  tribes  of  quadrupeds, 
together  with  storms,  battles,  and  every  other  resource  had 
in  the  arcana  of  pantomime  and  shew,  could  not  have  pro- 
duced the  admiiing  and  gratified  attention  which  was  pii4 
to  that  celebrated  scene  in  this  excellent  comedy,  which  is 
conducted  between  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle,  and  Charles 
and  Joseph  Surface,  in  the  library. — ^The  taste  of  the  town 
may,  like  the  gods  of  the  Heathen,  have  been  asleep,  or 
peradventure  gone  on  a  journey :  but  it  is  how  at  home  and 
in  good  health,  and  quite  ready  to  receive  the  grateful  ho- 
mage of  the  classic  Muse,  without  the  encumbrance  of  her 
gaudy  and  intrusive  followers. 
11.—  Heir  at  Law — Ibid. 

B  b3 
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12.— Sehool  for  Scandal— Ibid. 

The  second  appearance  of  Miss  Grimani  this  evening  wa« 
made  with  increased  success.  She  seemed  to  have  become 
more  familiar  with  that  part,  and  to  have  lost  a  portion  of 
that  stiffness  which  was  nearly  her  only  defect.  We  must 
give  Mr.  Elliston  great  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  the  play  was  got  up.  Indeed  there  has  been  no  per- 
formance exhibited  at  this  house  for  some  time,  in  which 
the  characters  are  so  happily  cast  as  in  this ;  and  we  can- 
didly think  that  such  a  collection  of  comic  talent  as  he  now 
possesses,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  witnessed.  It  is  really 
delightful  to  every  lover  of  the  drama,  to  see  this  grand 
effort  of  dramatic  genius  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  man- 
ner which  so  nearly  approximates  to  the  conception  of  its 
author.  Had  he  left  no  other  relic  of  his  genius,  this  single 
comedy  would  have  immortalized  him  ;  and  every  repeti- . 
lion  must  refresh  our  recollection  of  the  man,  who  has  left 
no  species  of  writing  untouched,  and  has  adorned  every 
thing  he  has  attempted. 

**  The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 

Thro'  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all." 

13. — Wild  Oats — Giovanni  in  London. 

15. — Suspicious  Husband — Almoran  and  Hamet. 

Mrs.  Glover,  after  an  absence  of  some  months,  resumed 
her  old  part  of  Clarinda,  and  her  return  was  hailed  with 
much  warmth.  Miss  Coi'eland's  Lucettn  was  bewitching ; 
her  **  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  he  rude,  sir .'"  was  nature 
itself,  and  told  accordingly.  The  Ranger  of  Mr.  EllijjtoN 
is  too  well  known  to  need  eulogiura. 

16. — Poor  Gentleman — Ibid. 

17. — Provoked  Husband— Paul  and  Virgima. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

J  our  nul  of  Performances  y  with  Remarks, 

March  IDth. — School  for  Scandal— Miller  and  his  Men, 
2 1 . — Montrose — Rosin  a . 
23  —Ibid— Ibid. 
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25. — Tempest — Mother  Bimch. 

26. — Montrose — Roland  for  an  Oliver. 

28.— Exile— Rosina. 

.'iO. — Henri  Quatre — Katherine  and  Fetruchio. 

Last  night  of  performing  till  Easter. 

April  8th. — ^Wallace — Cherry  and  Fairy  Star  ;  or, 
The  Children  of  Cyprus y  [1st  time.] — After  the  tragedy,  in 
which  Mr.  Mac  ready  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  au- 
dience by  his  energy  and  discrimination,  a  '*  new  romantic 
melo-dramatic  fairy  tale,"  imder  the  above  title,  was  pro- 
duced for  the  holiday  visitors,  and  '*  outdoes"  almost  all  the 
forvier  "  out  doings"  of  this  theatre  by  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  its  sceneiy,  dresses,  and  decorations.  The 
*'  GiwmeKing"—''  l7«/fi«c"—"  ^/flrfrfm"— and  the  "  Two 
Gentleme7i  of  Verona"  had,  we  conceived,  carried  the  arts 
of  scene  painting  and  mechanism  to  the  highest  pitch  pos- 
sible, but  we  were  mistaken  and  that  most  agreeably.  It 
is  founded  on  an  old  fairy  tale,  and,  as  may  be  expected, 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  the  aids  of  enchantment. 
The  story  is  extremely  simple,  although  replete  with  inci- 
dent, and  almost  to  the  conclusion  enveloped  in  mystery. 
We  think  it  runs  thus  : — 

The  queen  mother  of  Cyprus  being  enraged  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Ki7ig,  her  son,  with  a  female  of  inferior  rank, 
causes  the  children  of  this  union  to  be  secretly  carried  off  in 
order  to  be  destroyed.  For  this  purpose,  Sanguinbeck, 
[Farley]  a  released  galley  slave,  is  employed  as  agent, 
but  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  shores  of  the  isle  of 
Tenedos,  he  there  leaves  the  two  infants,  Fair  Star,  [Miss 
Foote]  and  her  brother  Cherry^  [Mrs.  Vining]  to  perish. 
It  happens,  however,  that  they  are  found  by  a  peasant  of 
the  island,  named  Hassanbady  [Blanchard]  who  carries 
them  to  his  wife,  and  by  them  they  are  reared  and  cherish- 
ed with  all  the  tenderness  of  parental  love.  Seventeen  years 
after  this  event,  Sanguinbeck  is  wrecked  on  the  same  shore, 
and  with  his  slave  Topack,  [Grimaldi]  are  perishing  of 
hunger,  when  they  are  discovered  by  Hassanbady  and  car- 
ried to  his  house.  Here  the  discovery  of  the  children  causes 
Sanguinbeck  to  threaten  their  lives — but  he,  at  length, 
offers,  (on  Cherry  and  his  sister  being  impelled  by  the  fairy 
Aviaryana,  [Miss  Beaumont]  through  the  agency  of  her 
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sprite  Papilla,  [Miss  E.  DENNF.Tr]  to  embark  for  Cyprn^, 
to  find  out  who  their  parents  are,)  to  navig-ate  the  beautiful 
galley  provided  for  them  by  the  fairj'  power.  They  all  arrive 
at  Cyprus,  where  they  are  discovered  by  the  Cadi  Gnffiery 
[Chapman]  who  is  in  the  queen  mother's  interest,  and  Sait- 
guinheck  is  told  that  if  he  does  not  by  a  certain  hour  effect 
their  death,  his  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit.  Sanguinbeck  on 
this  is  necessitated,  contrary  to  his  feelings,  to  attempt  the 
children's  lives.  But  through  the  agency  of  Topac,  they 
are  miraculously  saved,  and  Cherry  is  directed  by  the  sprite 
to  go  through  a  trial  of  his  courage  and  parental  love,  by 
encountering  the  demons  of  the  fiery  wood,  who  guard  the 
magic  fountain,  whose  dancing  waters  he  must  draw,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  icy  summit  of  Mount  Caucasus,  where 
the  secret  of  his  birth  vnll  be  unfolded.  Cherry,  attended 
by  the  slave  Topac,  boldly  performs  his  task — overpowers 
the  daemons — draws  the  water — and  with  infinite  diflSculty 
scrambles  up  the  slippery  mountain,  on  reaching  the  top  of 
which,  it  divides,  and  he  sinks  into  the  depths  which  open 
and  expand  into  a  beautiful  grotto,  from  whence  issues  the 
fairy,  attended  by  her  friends — the  parents  of  the  lovely 
Children  of  Cyprus  are  discovered,  and  happiness  reigns 
around. 

Mrs.  ViNiNG  performed  the  part  of  Cherry  delightfully, 
and  danced,  sung,  and  fought  with  great  spirit.  Miss  Foote 
shone  resplendently  as  Fair  Star,  and  the  aerial  sprite  Pa- 
pilla, could  not  have  found  a  more  delightful  representative 
than  Miss  Dennett.  She  footed  it  "  an  the  fantastic  toe" 
80  lightly,  that  shp  seemed  only  par  complaisavce  touching 
the  visionary  ground.  Mr.  Farley's  Sanguinbeck,  we  think 
a  most  masterly  performance  ;  in  fact,  next  to  his  Grindnff, 
it  is  by  far  his  best  melo-dramatic  representation.  He  is 
inimitable  in  these  kind  of  characters.  Grimaldi  also  im- 
parted all  due  possible  eflFcct  to  the  slave  Topac ;  and  Mr. 
Blanciiard  and  Mr.  Chapman  filled  up  their  parts  with 
respectability.  The  singing  was  but  passable,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  hunting  glee,  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Isaacs, 
Pyne,  and  Comer,  which  was  admirable.  The  scenery 
really  beggars  description.  It  was  the  very  region  of  en- 
chantment— each  successive  scene  surpasses  the  former  in 
beauty  and  gorgeous  splendour,  and  transports  the  fancy  to 
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the  delicious  tracts  cf  fairy  land  so  voluptuously  descrilvexi 
in  the  *'  Arabian  Night's  Entertainineuts."  The  illusion* 
are  really  astonishing.  The  Avi»  Grove,  or  Fairy  Abodv, 
with  which  the  drama  opens,  is  admii-able-  Here  are  my- 
riads of  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  all  in  motion — 
with  numberless  little  elves  and  sprites,  dancing  to  the  most 
melodious  tunes,  all  grouped  with  the  greatest  judgment. 
The  Burning  Forest  is  also  among  the  highest  efforts  of  the 
scenic  art.  The  whole  scene  appears  ignited,  and  the  sen- 
sation of  intense  heat  is  thrown  over  the  spectator.  This 
gives  way  for  the  frozen  regions  of  the  arctic  circle — the 
opposite  extreme.  This  has  an  excellent  effect.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the  Port  ofCyprHs,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Grecian  Galley  with  its  youthful  charge.  The 
Valley  of  the  City,  by  moonlight ; — the  Bower  of  Illusion; 
— General  View  of  Cyprus  ; — and  the  Etruscan  Villa,  are 
also  excellent. 

This  piece  has  been  brought  forward  under  MrFAR  ley's 
direction,  and  it  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  good  taste. 
It  was  announced  for  repetition  with  loud  applause,  and 
having  been  a  little  pruned,  wili  no  doubt  have  a  long  run. 

April  9th.' — Slave — Cherry  and  Fair  Star. 

10. — She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Ibid. 

11.— Rob  Roy— Ibid. 

1 2. — Clandestine  Marriage — Ibid. 

1 3. — Henri  Quatre — Ibid. 

15.— Macbeth— Ibid. 

16. — Beggar's  Opera — Two  Pages — Ibid. 

17.— Rivals— Ibid. 


MINOR  DRAMA. 

COBOURG  THEATRE. 


April  8th. — Life  in  Paris. 

As  "  fashion  in  every  thing  bears  sovereign  sway," 
And  Logic,  Tom,  and  Jerry,  now  live  their  little  day — 

This  truly  elegant  theatre  not  willing  to  be  behind  hand  with 
its  rivals,  has  given  way  to  the  rage,  and  presented  those 
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who  are  fond  of  "  rowsy  larks,  sprees"  and  all  the  etceteras 
oi*^  Life"  with  a  very  excellent  portraiture  of"  things  as 
they  are"  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  of  the  sort, 
the  best  thing  yet  produced.  The  Scenery  is  admirably 
-painted — the  Dresses  correct  and  characteristic — and  the 
piece  altogether  not  devoid  of  interest.  The  attention  is 
kept  alive  throughout  the  whole,  and  the  incidents  are  well 
calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  even  from  the  most  saturnine — 
for  our  own  parts,  we  confess  we  were  obliged  in  some  in- 
stances to  *•  hold  our  sides ;"  and  a  quinzy  with  which  we 
have  been  affected  for  some  time  past,  has  been  considerably 
relieved,  from  the  eflfect  produced  on  our  risible  muscles  by 
some  of  the  scenes.  Those  which  most  contributed  to  this 
pleasant  result,  were  the  scene  in  the  panorama  dramatique, 
that  in  which  Hum-phrey  fights  a  duel  with  a  French  officer 
— the  grand  dinner  room  at  the  Restaurateur  Very's  in 
the  Palais  Royale — and  the  Boulevard's,  by  night,  in  which 
is  displayed  all  the  various  exhibitions  which  characterize 
that  scene  of  gaiety — rope  dancers — tumblers — punch — 
boutiques  ambulans— the  whole  tribe  of  French  venders  of 
flowers,  dancing  dolls,  monkeys,  promenaders,  musicians, 
&c.  &c.  This  scene  was  excellently  managed.  Other  pic- 
turesque views  which  deser\'e  mention  for  their  beautiful 
execution,  are  the  View  of  the  Seine  and  the  Buildings  on 
the  Quays ; — the  Gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  ;—Gate  of 
St.  Dennis ; — Square  du  Chatelat  ;~-^Park  and  Palace  of 
St.  Cloud; — Paris,  from  Pont  Ncufy  by  night; — and  the 
entrance  to  Paris  by  Menil-Montaut. 

The  piece  consists  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Halibut,  knight,  alderman,  and  fishmonger,  [W.  BennettJ 
and  his  family — consisting  of  Lady  Halibut,  [Mrs.WASTONJ 
Lydia,  his  daughter,  [Miss  Watson]  Humphrey,  his  son, 
[Sloman]  and  Dick  Wildfre,  [Rowbotham]  his  nephew, 
betrothed  to  Lydia;  with  Ben  Bi?macle,  [Bradley]  late 
master's  mate  of  the  Shamrock,  their  attendant.  Ar- 
riving in  Paris,  Dick  Wildfire  meets  with  an  acquaintance, 
one  O'Shtiffleton,  [Gallot]  who  is  a  *'  Chevalier  d'  Indus- 
trie, or  a  gent. ;  who  lives  by  his  wits,  resident  in  Paris — 
and  as  the  face  of  an  acquaintance  in  a  foreign  country, 
will  pass  for  a  friends,  he  puts  a  good  face  upon  the  matter, 
and  is  introduced  by  Dick  to  Humphrey,  jun.,  and  to  make 
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sliortof  the  subject,  the  three  worthies,  (who  answer  to  Uie 
Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic  of  **  Life  in  London")  "  start  Life 
in  Paris"  In  the  end,  the  wife  and  datighter  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey elope  with  O'Shuffleton^  who  also  contrives  to  delude 
the  two  cocknies  to  a  gambling-house,  and  draws  thera  of 
all  their  **  blunt."  However,  the  Irishman  turns  out  to  be  a 
*'  man  of  honour,"  and  the  piece  concludes,  of  course,  hap- 
pily. ^, 

Sloman,  as  Humphrey i  was  irresistibly  coraic — the  cha- 
racter was  well  suited  to  his  peculiar  powers;  Rowbotham 
was  spirited  as  Dick,  and  Gallot  respectable  as  O'ShuJfle' 
ton.  Several  trios  were  well  executed  by  these  gentlemen 
and  much  applauded.  Madame  Le  Clerq.  danced  charm- 
ingly, and  Bkadlev's  roaring  suited  the  bluff  tar  ^j«nrtc/f, 
very  well.  Several  quadrilles  were  admirably  executed  by 
the  C'or;>*  de  Ballet.  The  piece  was  well  received,  and  will 
no  doubt  have  a  loug  run. 

Fortress  of  Presburg  ;  or.  The  Hut  of  the  Danube. 
This  is  stated  by  the  bills  to  be  a  new  melo-drama,  but  that 
is  a  mistake,  as  we  recollect  reading  it  five  years  ago  in  a 
work,  called  '*  The  Stage"  under  the  title  of  "  Frederick^ 
the  Hungarian  Deserter."  Miss  Taylor,  T.  P.  Cooke  and 
Rowbotham,  played  the  principal  characters  in  excellent 
style,  and  Beverley,  as  Fritz,  kept  the  house  in  continual 
laughter.  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  notice,  without 
remarking,  that  the  house  has  been  elegantly  and  tastefully 
fitted  up.  The  ceiling  has  been  inlaid  with  pieces  of  look- 
ing glass,  which  have  a  most  brilliant  effect ;  and  the  fronts 
of  the  boxes  are  ornamented  by  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  surrounded  by  laurels.  The  whole  does  the  great- 
est credit  to  the  managers ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see  the 
public  appreciate  their  endeavours  to  please. 


SADLER'S   WELLS  THEATRE. 

April  8th. — Under  the  judicious  and  liberal  arrangement  of 
Mr.EoERTON,  this  theatre  has  become  the  focus  of  attraction 
for  all  the  souls  of  jollitj'  and  laughter.  Since  it  was  last  opened, 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior. 
The  stage,  the  pit,  and  proscenium,  have  all  been  enlarged; 
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it  has  also  bad  the  benefit  of  some  very  elegant  new  scenery 
and  decorations.  The  entertainment  selected  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  is  the  well-known  extravaganza  of  Tom 
and  Jerry i  "  put  into  shape"  by  the  author,  exclusively  for 
this  theatre.  In  this  extraordinary  corapositton,  scenes  of 
many-coloured  life  are  drawn  from  the  highest  and  lowest 
classes  of  society.  It  is  not  very  dissimilar,  in  point  of 
character,  from  the  piece  which  has  had  such  a  run  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  has  so  long  "split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings." However,  this  second  possesses  some  advantage 
above  the  other,  for  it  retains  all  its  wit  and  loses  all  its 
grossness.  The  characters  are  in  general  well  supported. 
Miss  Johnstone  is  a  liveXy  Corinthian  Kate ;  Mr-KEELEv's 
Jerrt/  is  excellent ;  and,  certainly,  the  best  performance  in 
the  piece,  is  Dtisti/  Bob,  by  Mr.WALBOURN.  There  is  avein 
of  natural  rich  comic  humour  which  pervades  his  acting :  he 
looks,  he  talks,  and  walks  the  character,  and  is,  moreover, 
free  from  the  common  vice  of  all  such  characters — exag- 
geration. There  is  a  new  feature  in  the  performances  this 
season  which  must  continue  to  be  attractive ;  it  is  a  grand 
pony  race.  A  circuit  is  made  from  the  very  extremity  of 
the  stage,  and  all  round  the  outer  side  of  the  pit,  round 
which  the  racers  drive  at  full  speed,  to  the  great  admiration 
of  the  spectators.  The  whole  concluded  with  a  comic  pan- 
tomime, called  '*  Harlequin's  Ancestors^*  not  remarkable 
for  any  novelty  calling  for  particular  remark. 

The  house  was  exceedingly  crowded,  and  the  audience 
seemed  quite  gratified  with  the  entertainments. 


ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

April  8th. — An  Arab's  Faith  ;  or.  The  Seven  Towers  of 
Jaba.  Among  the  whole  host  of  daily,  weekly,  find  month- 
ly critics,  we  have  every  reason  to  consider  ourselves  as 
the  only  ones  who  condescend  to  notice  the  remarkable 
events  of  this  place  of  amusement  in  our  dramatic  annals. 
The  chief  reasons,  perhaps,  of  our  thus  standing  solus,  may 
"be  attributed  to  the  remote  part  of  the  town  in  which  the 
theatre  stands — the  fear  of  the  company  which  may  be  met 
with  o^the  stage,  and  the  doubtfulness  of  receiving  enter- 
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tahimcnt  from  the  company  o».  These  preventatives  hare 
doubtless  hitherto  deprived  our  brethren  of  the  enjoyment 
of  a  great  portion  of  mirth,  and  which  we  can  assure  them 
the  performances  at  this  house  are  well  calculated  to  create. 
We  found  such  a  glorious  fund  for  laughter  in  witnessing 
the  representation  of  "  Zangarotti,"  that  we  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  undergoing  the  purgatory  of  a  '*  cotn- 
ponnd  of  villainoHs  smells  "  in  the  hopes  of  A  similar  en- 
joyment from  the  "  Seven  Towers  of  J  aha" — but  we  were 
wofully  disappointed.  The  bouse  on  our  first  nsit,  (as  we 
then  remarked)  was  crammed  to  excess.  On  our  secondy 
the  rage  had  considerably  declined ;  and  at  our  third  (and 
we  trust  our  last)  survey,  we  found  ourselves  comfortably 
seated  in  the  pit,  with  five  or  six  jolly  sons  of  Nep- 
tune and  their  lasses — two  or  three  literary  butchers  of 
Whitechapel— and  about  a  dozen  of  Jews  and  Jewesses  for 
company — while  in  the  immense  gallery,  the  first  row  only 
wa^  filled,  apparently  with  a  few  **  iJustt/  bobs" — '*  clergy- 
men" — ^*  swells" — and  **  duffers" — **  doing  the  thing  gen- 
tecly."(l)  To  the  ^* select  few"  we  hnve  here  described, 
did  we  behold  poor  Huntley  wasting  his  breath  as  upon 
**  the  desert  air."  To  this  "  elegant  assemblage  of  rank, 
beauty  y  and  fashion"  did  GoMERSALL  and  Kemble  pour 
forth  **  tremendous  ntterings,"  with  as  little  impression  as  a 
prisoner  would  do  to  the  walls  of  his  cell,  whilst  Davidge, 
Sloman,  and  Harwood  made  fools  of  themselves,  and 
grinned  heartily,  without  once  exciting  a  corresponding 
feeling.  Indeed,  the  actors  felt  the  **  state  of  affairs,"  and 
were  chilled  by  the  unfavourable  aspect.  Huntley  was 
completely  out  of  his  element;  never  on  any  stage,  have  we 
seen  him  act  so  badly — a  gleam  of  spirit  and  feeling  would 
now  and  then  glance  from  him,  but  its  brightness  was  dead- 
ened, 'ere  it  crossed  the  foot  lights,  and  faded  away  into 
"  thin  air"  before  it  reached  the  seat  on  which  we  had 
placed  ourselves.  It  has  been  our  usutil  custom  to  sketfih 
slightly  the  plots  of  all  new  pieces ; — but  we  here  decline 
the  task,  for  to  use  a  humble  phraze,  we  could  not  make 
"top  nor  tail"  of  it.  The  scenery  appeared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, without  any  regard  to  the  routine,  as  stated  in  the 

(1)  The  phraseology  of  the  elegant  Pierce  Egan.     ., 
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bills,  and  the  incidents  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with 
each  other,  for  what  the  "  Seven  Towers"  had  to  do  with  the 
piece  at  all,  we  defy  even  old  Nick  himself  to  explain.  We 
really  felt  so  completely  miserable,  that  it  was  only  by  & 
tremendous  violation  of  our  feelings,  that  we  gained  suffi- 
cient courage  to  stay  the  opening  of  the  pantomime,  ^'Har- 
lequin Sinbad."  This  we  found  so  superlatively  stupid, 
that  we  were  completely  disgusted,  and  at  last  started  up, 
bounced  out  of  the  house,  and  vowed  most  devoutly  never 
again  to  be  "  deluded  away"  within  its  precincts.  Mr. 
Glossop,  we  understand,  is  no  longer  proprietor — we  are 
glad  to  hear  it  for  his  own  sake.  The  theatre  has  always 
been  a  rock  on  which  many  a  dramatic  adventurer  has 
foundered.  We  think  Mr.  Palmer  was  ruined  by  it,  and 
poor  Rae  never  recovered  the  difficulties  it  threw  him  into. 


OLYMPIC    THEATRE. 

This  interesting  little  theatre  closed  on  Saturday,  March 
30th,  for  the  season,  with  a  series  of  entertainments,  for 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spring.  The  audience  was  numerous 
and  fashionable.  The  following  appropriate  Address  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Powder  : — 

*•  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — It  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom, previous  to  the  curtain's  finally  closing  on  the  season, 
to  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  who  assemble  to  bid 
us  farewell.  'Tis  a  painful,  yet  pleasing  task — painful,  from 
being  a  leave-taking  of  kind  friends — pleasing,  because  I 
am  enabled  to  express  gratitude  for  favours  past,  and  have 
to  hope  this  separation  is  not  a  final  one.  In  speaking  of 
our  season,  I  have  only  to  regret  it  has  of  necessity  been  so 
short-lived.  In  the  name  of  the  Proprietor,  I  have  to  re- 
turn you  thanks,  for  the  liberality  with  which  you  have 
deigned  him  support.  The  theatre  was  taken  by  him  im- 
mediately after  a  premature  and  discreditable  closure  ;  the 
discourages  were  many,  but  the  advantages  were  numerous 
— much  talent  was  available  from  the  theatre  closing  so 
unexpectedly,  and  he  felt  strong  in  a  wish  to  please,  and  a 
determination  to  be  industrious.  The  result  has  been  suc- 
cessful bc^'ond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  is  another 
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proof  added  to  the  many,  how  little  he  has  to  fear  success 
who  advances  any  thing  like  a  genuine  claim  to  the  liber- 
ality of  a  British  public.  In  the  name  of  each  of  my  bro- 
ther actors,  who  have  taken  benefits,  I  have  also  the  pleas- 
ing task  of  returning  thanks,  and  to  assure  their  friends, 
they  have  in  every  instance  been  as  beneficial  as  could  be 
desired ;  as  every  individual  is  served,  when  the  general 
cause  is  supported,  I  feel  my  own  personal  thanks  are  also 
due ;  accept  them,  I  beg,  and  with  them  my  heartfelt  prayers 
for  your  happiness,  and  my  sincere  wishes  that  we  may  meet 
again — be  that  as  it  may,  I  hope  to  whomever  the  lot  may 
fall  of  bidding  welcome  at  the  next  meeting  here,  he  may 
give  this  greeting  to  as  numerous  and  as  elegant  an  audi- 
ence as  that  to  which  I  now  bid  farewell. 


ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

This  theatre  closed  for  the  season  with  its  favourite  per- 
mance  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry"  on  Saturday^  March  30th. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  following  Address 
was  spoken  by  Mr.  Wrench,  in  the  character  of  Tom  .•— 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — The  terauaatioa  of  the  pre- 
sent season  suspending,  for  some  time,  those  larks  and 
rambles  you  have  nightly  honoured  us  by  attending,  allow 
me,  in  the  names  of  Jerry,  Logic,  and  myself,  to  thank  you 
for  a  patronage  as  unexampled  as  it  has  been  gratifying. 
From  the  moment  our  curtain  was  up,  to  show  you  our 
**  Life  in  London,*  to  this  evening,  when  we  unwillmgly  let 
it  down  for  some  months,  and  become  fly  to  other  scenes,  a 
period  of  nearly  100  successive  nights,  overflowing  audi- 
ences, comprising  a  galaxy  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the 
West,  and  a  mnximum  of  the  prinicst  natives  of  the  East, 
have  delighted  to  witness  our  sprees,  and  enccurage  our  en- 
deavours— an  instance  of  complete  and  continued  favour 
unexampled  in  the  sporting  annals  of  the  drama  !  In  ex- 
pressing our  acknowledgment  for  such  distinguished  and 
unparalleled  success,  I,  as  well  as  Jerry,  am  nt  fault !  The 
still  small  voice  of  gratitude  tliat  speaks  within,  could  it  be 
heard  in  the  wide  round  of  a  theatre,  w6uld  satisfy  our 
friends  and  patrons  that  we  feel  as  we  ought,  though  we 
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C5»iniiot  express  what  we  feel.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  that 
vast  multitude  of  country  friends  and  town  acquaintance, 
who  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  procure  admission  to  us, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  rem^iin  at  home  a  few  weeks 
longer,  unsuccessfully  :  we  have  only  therefore  to  assure 
them,  and  you,  that  during  the  ensuing  vacation,  we  shall 
be  actively  awake  to  all  that  is  going  on,  which  may  either 
amuse  or  instruct  you,  and  present  to  you  our  ^^  Life  in 
London"  once  more,  with  such  improvements  and  additions 
as  may  in  some  degree,  deserve  your  unexampled  encou- 
ragement. We  shall,  in  addition,  be  actively  employed  in 
preparing  a  novelty  in  life  that  for  variety,  extent,  splen- 
dour, and  accuracy,  we  boldly  pledge  ourselves  shall  never 
have  been  excelled. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^To  depart  for  a  moment  from 
that  character,  in  which  I  have  joyed  to  appear  before  you, 
allow  me  most  sincerely  to  say,  that  the  Proprietors,  the 
Performers,  and  indeed  every  person  connected  with  this 
establishment,  join  with  me  in  those  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness and  esteem  I  have  so  imperfectly  attempted  to  express, 
for  the  brilliant  and  lasting  duration  you  have  given  to  Dur 
"  Life  in  London." 

DRAMATIC  ORACLE,  Continued. 

We  are  sorry  to  delay  the  Letter,  of  our  friend,  from 
Newcastle,  but  from  the  late  period  of  the  month  at  which 
we  received  it  (the  24th)  we  are  necessitated  so  to  do.  It 
shall  appear  in  No.  15.  Will  he  tell  us  his  reasons  for 
**  wonder  ?" — The  Maniac,  by  G.  De  Wilde, — Oti  a  pas- 
sage iM  Othello,  and  Receipt  for  a  modern  Comedy,  PHlLO 
KeaN. — Tragedy  and  Comedy,  JUVENIS. — A  CiT. — J.  L.  B. 
— and  M.  M.  will  appear, — Squintus,  who  is  either  a 
knave  or  fool,  has  taken  a  squint  in  the  wrong  place — he 
should  have  looked  with  both  his  eyes  when  he  made  the 
assertion.  His  note  lias  been  committed  to  the  flames.  Is 
he  acquainted  with  Newgate  street  ? — All  poetical  pieces 
must  stand  over  for  the  present. — In  compliance  with  the 
request  of  our  numerous  readers,  No.  15,  will  be  published 
on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  May,  and  the  Supplement  to 
the  Vol.  (as  usual)  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Printed  by  T.  and  J.  Kivey,  Castle-ttreet,  Holborn.. 
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DRAMATIC  ORACLE. 


We  are  somewhat  surprised,  Cassio  should  have  the  bald- 
ness to  write  again,  after  the  plain  and  decisive  manner  our 
opinions  were  expressed  of  him,  in  Nos.  13,  and  14.  How- 
ever he  is  like  poor  Dennis, 

**  Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad" 
and  we  in  conclusion  say  to  him, 

**  Thou  wretchedy  rash,  intruding,  fool,  farewell ! 

take  thy  fortune ; 

Or  thou'lt  find  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger  \" 
Private  Theatricals  W.  J.  T.  are  declined. — Some  of 
J.  Neeham's  Epigrams  shortly. — The  Fables  of  Shaks- 
PEARE  ;  a  ciT,  are  already  in  our  possession. — Georgius 
shortly. — We  are  indebted  to  Peter  Pry  for  his  letter,  we 
trust  we  shall  hear  often  from  liim. — ^  Flash  So7ig,  does 
not  flash  on  us  with  brilliancy  sufficient  to  warrant  its  in- 
sertion.— B.  H  ;  Raymond  ;  J.  V ;  and  Z.  Z.  Z  ;  here- 
after.— To  Elliston,  F.  M.  H  ;  will  perhaps  appear. — 
Veluti  in  Speculum,  in  our  next,*  No.  in  which  will  also 
appear.  On  Actors,  E.  Durham  ;  On  Kean's  Oct  avian,  and 
Sketcher,  No.  X.  Mr.  Dalby,  Origin  of  Inkle  and  Yarico, 
LuDOViCO ;  and  several  other  long  promised  articles. — Our 
fair  correspondent  Adeline  taxes  our  gallantry  ! — That 
word  has  nearly  struck  us  dumb ! — Alas !  Editor*  have 
none  of  that  useful  commodity. — Is  she  not  acquainted  that 
the  age  of  chivalry  has  long  since  flown.  However  we 
will  endeavour  to  comply  with  her  request  in  some  way  or 
an  other.  We  should  be  truly  happy  to  oblige  our  friend 
Mr.  Heartwell — but  we  have  a  very  extensive  article  of 
the  kind  in  preparation,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  communi- 
cation is  incorporated.  We  wish  all  our  correspondents 
would  write  like  him — we  should  then  have  little  cause  to 
complain. 


* 


No.  17,  to  be  published  on  the  1st  of  July,  will  be 
embellished  with  a  fine  Portrait  of  Mr.  Kean,  in  a  cele- 
brated character,  and  will  contain  an  authentic  biography 
of  this  admired  actor,  drawn  from  the  best  sources. 
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MR.  FITZWILLIAM. 


**  In  walks  of  humour,  in  that  cast  of  style, 
Which  probing  to  the  quick,  yet  makes  us.  smile  ; 
In  comedy  his  natural  road  to  fame, 
I  cannot  call  it  by  a  meaner  name." 

Churchill. 

*'  This  florid  constitution  renders  him  entertaining  to 
others,  and  easy  to  himself;  turning  all  passion  into  gaiety 
of  humour,  by  which  he  chooses  rather  to  rejoice  with  hia 
Iriends  than  be  hated  by  any.** 

Farquuar. 

The  Theatrical  progress  of  this  gentleman,  (like  most 
others)  presents  us  with  but  few  remarkable  incidents :  in- 
deed the  mind  that  grows  up  amidst  the  bustle  of  a  Theatre, 
and  the  character  that  is  framed  by  the  similarity  of  busi^ 
VOL.  u. — NO.  15.  c  c 
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ness  and  study,  belong,  in  a  great  degree,  to  a  world  of 
their  own,  from  which  the  passions,  and  events,  of  ordinary 
life,  are  equally  excluded. 

Mr.  FiTzwiLLiAM  is,  we  believe,  a  native  of  the  "£»ieyaW 
Isle"  but  of  his  childish  days  we  know  nothing.  He  "  smelt 
the  lamp"  pretty  early,  at  Southend,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Trotter;  He  next  went  the  cu-cuit  of  Messrs. 
Harlev  and  Oxberry  at  Watford,  Sheerness,  Hythe,  and 
Worthing.  When  the  Regency  Theatre  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  joined  the  company,  and  made 
his  first  bow  to  a  London  audience.  Here  he  considerably 
distinguished  himself,  and  was  particularly  applauded  for  his 
Hodge,  in  **  Love  in  a  Village"  and  his  Paris,  in  the 
"  Golden  Pippi)i."  After  this  he  accompanied  Mr.  Ellis- 
ton  in  his  first  managerial  experiment  to  Birmingham,  in 
which  town  he  soon  became  a  decided  favourite.  He  has 
since  occasionally  played  there,  and  always  with  the  highest 
approbation.  When  the  same  manager  became  proprietor 
of  the  Surrey,  Fitzwilliam  followed  him  thither,  and  was 
introduced  in  the  admirable  Farce  of  the  *'  Three  and  the 
Deuce ;"  playing  Humphrey  Grizzle,  to  Elliston's  never- 
to-be-forgotten  personation  of  the  three  Single's.  He 
again  attended  that  gentleman's  footsteps  to  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  where  he  performed  a  wide  circle  of  characters. 
Our  recollection  serves  us,  as  being  particularly  pleased 
with  him  in  a  spealiing  pantomime  entituled  "  Harlequin 
Fag,  and  Harlequin  Mag"  in  which  he  played  Harlequin 
Mag — a  broad  Irish  boy,  in  wooden  shoes,  a  little  round 
hat,  and  with  hay-bands  twisted  round  his  ancles.  Harle- 
quin Fag,  was  his  deputy,  made  the  leaps,  and  finally  stole 
his  mistress.  The  whole  piece  was  very  laughable  in  its 
Avay,  and  would  not  prove  unsuccessful  if  it  were  revived. 
When  the  Surrey  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dibuin,  he 
immediately  engaged  Mr.  Fitzwilliam, — and  here  to  at- 
tempt enumerating  the  characters  in  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  would  be  an  hopeless  task ;  the  extensive 
variety  of  agreeable  little  pieces  produced  by  Mr,  Dibdin, 
has  afforded  him  numberless  situations  for  the  display  of 
those  talents  the  public  have  so  well  appreciated. — Indeed, 
he  was  considered  by  Mr.  D.  as  a  "  tower  of  strength,"  and 
was  justly  reckoned  by  him  as  one  of  the  principal  attrac- 
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tions  of  his  theatre.  A  few  of  his  performances  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  regular  Dran^a,  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  mention ; — these  are  Spado,  in  the  **  Castle  of 
Andalusia." — Nicholas  Blount,  in  *' Ke7ulworth."—Dumbe- 
dikes,  in  the  **  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian." — Leporello,  in  ''Don 
Giovanni." — Sancho,  in  **  Lovers^  Quarrels," — Dalgetty,  in 
the  "  Legend  of  Montrose." — Matheiu,  in  "  Scanderbeg." 
— Humphrey  Clinker,  in  the  piece  of  that  name  :  Lubin, 
in  the  "  Quaker." — Figaro,  in**  The  Marriage  of  Figaro." 
In  the  whole  of  these  his  success  was  truly  eminent,  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  delightful  morceaux  of 
comic  acting.  On  the  10th  of  November  last,  he  made  his 
debut  on  the  patent  boards  successfully  in  the  character  of 
O'Rourhe  O' Daisy, in  ''Hit  or  Miss"  but  we  think  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have  remained  in  his  old 
quarters,  than  have  entered  a  sphere  where  his  brilliancy 
seems  totally  eclipsed ;  for  since  the  commencement  of  his 
engagement,  we  believe  he  has  appeared  but  in  four  paltry 
characters,  G'Rourke,  Hecate,  Padreen  Gar,  and  Looney 
M'Twolter.  The  meaning  of  this  we  will  not  take  upon 
ourselves  to  develope,  but  we  must  observe  it  is  going  the 
contrary  way,  to  support  his  previous  high  reputation ; 
with  whom  the  fault  lies,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  but 
it  certainly  cannot  be  with  the  actor,  and  one  would  scarcely 
think  the  manager  can  be  so  blind  to  his  own  interest,  as  to 
keep  a  decided  favourite  like  Mr.  FiTZWiLLiAftf  so  strangely 
behind  his  brother  actors.  It  must  be  allowed  that  he  is 
possessed  of  every  requisite  for  an  actor  of  the  first  class: 
his  person  is  pleasing,  and  of  excellent  comic  dimensions ; 
his  style  easy  and  humourous;  his  voice  melodious  and 
articulate ;  and  his  singing  is  the  best  in  its  line  now  to 
be  heard,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Fawcetf's 
and  Mr.  Harley's;  neither  of  whom  possess  so  much  sweet- 
ness. Of  the  character  of  Looney  M'Twolter,  it  has  been 
observed  that  it  is  drawn  with  the  strongest  drollery  by  its 
author,  and  since  the  time  of  the  celebrated  '*  Irish" 
Johnstone,  no  one  has  represented  the  hay-maker  with 
such  tnie  fidelity  to  nature  as  Mr.  Fitzwilliam.  His 
grin  of  self-introduction  when  he  comes  to  Mr,  Deputy 
Bull  after  a  place  in  his  kitchen,  his  insolent  familiarity,  of 
which  he  seems  uttefly  unconscious,  the  air  of  serious  se- 
cc2 
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cresy  Avith  which  he  advises  the  old  gentleman  not  to  hir6  A 
man  who  is  just  announced,  and  his  triumphant  contempt  of 
the  deputy  and  his  new  servant  when  he  is  dismissed, 
almost  convulse  the  audience  with  a  succession  of  carica- 
ture, of  which  he  may  fairly  share  half  the  praise  with  the 
author. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  cabals  of  a  theatre  behind 
the  curtain,  neither  do  we  wish  to  be  at  all  released  from 
this  blesvsed  state  oi  *■'  happy  ignorance  ' — but  we  cannot 
conclude  this  brief  article  without  expressing  our  sincere 
regret  at  those  circumstances,  which  keep  this  excellent 
actor  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  public ;  and  we  would 
really  advise  him,  that,  if  he  finds  no  likelihoods  of  more 
frequently  coming  forward,  to  throw  up  his  engagements  al- 
together, and  pay  his  devoirs  at  some  humbler  shrine,  where 
his  abilities  will  be  more  frequently  seen,  and  far  more  duly 
appreciated. 


THE  DRAMATIC  SKETCHER. 

No.  IX. 


THE  ADULTRESS. 
A  Scene  from  a  M.S.  Drama,  in.  Three  Acts. 


By  J.  W.  Dalbv. 

SCENE. — The  Chamber  of  Louise  Mami^l. 
Louise,  (Alone.) 

How  dark  my  fate  I  deep  as  I  am  in  guilt. 
Sad  fears  of  horrors  yet  impending  o'er  me. 
Force  me  almost  to  mourn  that  1  have  not 
Plung'd  deeper,  in  this  horrid  gulph  of  crime. 
Yes,  I  almost  regret  that  I  resolv'd 
Not  to  depart  at  once  to  infamy. 
And  yield  to  Beaximont's  counsel ! — Can  there  be 
Degrees  in  guilt  like  mine  ? — As  if  to  stay 
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Amid  my  children  tliis  polluted  thing — 

To  grace  my  husband's  board,  and  there  receive 

Honour  and  reverence,  the  proper  dues 

Of  honest,  virtuous,  and  happy  wives. 

While  my  too  conscious  soul  shrinks  from  them  all, — 

But  worst  of  all — to  share  his  heart  and  bed — 

Is  this  not  misery  ? — Is  this  not  worse 

Than  leaving  pure  things  that  I  thus  defile, 

And  living  wholly  with  my  paramour  ? 

I'll  fly  to  Beaumont,  and  thus  make  these  sins 

All  mingle  in  one  necessary  crime  ! 

Else  ever  in  the  agony  of  guilt, 

Trembling  at  every  sound  and  every  tone. 

Must  I  drag  on  a  dark  and  phrenzied  life ; 

To  be  at  last  detected,  and  await 

The  sentence  which  an  injur'd  husband's  rage 

Will  pass  upon  his  false  and  wretched  wife. 

Is  this  not  agony  ? — ^but  worse  than  this — 

A  greater  grief — a  more  o'erwhelming  woe — 

When  Manuel 

Enter  Marie. 
Dear  Marie,  I  am  glad 
To  see  you  here. 

Marie.    I  have  made  painful  haste. 

Louise,    Is  Manuel  gone  } 

Marie.     He  is  not ;  my  Louise, 
Hither  with  anxious  thought  and  fear  I  came 
To  know  the  issue  of  your  last  night's  meeting. 

Louise.    Know  you  aught  of  it  then  ? 

Marie.    I  do  not ;  but  this  mom, 
While  I  was  with  your  children,  Manuel  came 
Among  them ;  in  his  pallid  countenance 
I  trac'd  a  settled  sorrow ;  in  his  eye 
Beam'd  madness,  disappointment,  rage,  despair! 
He  gaz'd  upon  the  infants — as  he  gaz'd 
I  saw  his  features  alter,  and  I  saw 
The  father's  tear  steal  down  his  hectic  cheek, 
And  wildly  heav'd  the  fond  parental  heart. 
He  kiss'd  them  all,  but  left  his  favourite  girl 
Until  the  last ;  poor  Julie  griev'd  at  this. 
Pouted  and  said,  *'  Why  even  mother  would 
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Have  kiss'd  ine  before  now,  altho'  I  know 
She  loves  me  least" — he  heard  the  jealous  girl, 
Lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  straining  her 
To  his  torn  heart,  he  cried,  '*  my  innocent  child 
Thou  hast  no  mother  I" — he  then  left  the  room. 

Louise.    Thy  words  are  daggers — each  of  them  inflicts 
A  thousand  deaths  upon  me — all  deserv'd  I — 

Marie.    And  all  this  time  he  saw  me  not,  or  else 
Disdain'd  to  speak  ; — from  this  sad  scene  I  drew 
My  fears  that  your  dishonour  was  made  known. 

Louise.     Marie,  this  bosom  quails  with  kindred  dread. 

Marie.    Slept  he  from  home  last  night  ? 

Louiie.    He  did,  but  oft 
Ere  now  some  overwhelming  occupa'ion 
Has  task'd  his  night  hours — to  such  cause  as  this 
His  recent  absence  I  attributed — 
But,  oh,  far  other  thoughts  disturb  me  now  I 

Marie.  You  have  not  told  me  how  your  meeting  sped, 
But  your  eye  tells  me  'twas  unhappily. 

Louise.    I  need  not  say  I  found  the  dear  seducer — 
He  urg'd  me  long  as  is  his  usual  wont 
To  quit  my  home  and  husband — I  refus'd. — 
With  rudeness  that  in  him  was  more  than  cruel. 
He  scoflTd  at  ray  refusal,  and  insisted 
On  prompt  obedience ;  while  we  parley'd  thus, 
Struggling  to  *scape  his  hold,  and  turning  from  him, 
Upon  the  garden-turret  I  beheld 
My  husband  and  another— wild  with  fear 
I  would  have  flown  from  Beaumont  then,  but  he 
By  this  discovery  made  more  resolute, 
Oppos'd  the  effort — all  my  senses  fled, 
Nor  know  I  aught  that  afterwards  occurr'd — 
Till  rous'd  to  life  and  sorrow  I  perceiv'd 
That  1  was  here  and  Philip,  by  my  side. 
Marie.     Philip  ? 

Lousie.    Yes,  it  was  Philip ;  and  when  I 
Forgot  the  mistress,  finding  that  he  knew  me, 
The  shamed  Adultre-s,  and  with  sinking  heart 
And  humbled  tone  inquir'd  if  Manuel  knew 
Aught  of  the  past ;  he  answer'd,  and  I  raark'd  y 

That  teari  were  in  his  eyes  when  he  replied,  y 
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**  Madam,  my  master  does  not  know  of  aught 
This  fatal  night  has  seen  I" — I  knelt  and  pray'd 
That  he  would  not  divulge  the  dreadful  tale  — 
He  said,  **  he  would  not"  and  abruptly  left  me. 

Marie.    And  if  he  did  not,  how  may  Manuel 
Have  learnt  his  own  misfortune  and  your  crime  ? 

Louise.    I  think  that  he  would  not  deceive  me — hark ! 
Some  one  comes  hither — it  is  Manuel '. — 

Enter  Manuel. 

Manuel.    Marie,  the  loving  husband  if  if  please  you 
Would  whisper  in  his  faithful  lady's  ear 
A  few  fond  words — 

Marie.     Sir,  I  will  leave  ye  then. 

Manuel.    No — no ;  you  need  not  leave  us ; — cannot  we 
Being  wedded,  love  each  other  lawfully  ? 
That  which  is  legal,  fears  no  witnesses. 
And  wedded  love  is  not  high  treason  yet, 
Tho'  oft  a  thriftless  folly. 

Louise.    What  mean  you. 
Dearest  ? — You  look  as  if  untoward  things 
Had  irk'd  you. 

Manual.    You  are  right,  and  yet  they  are 
Such  every-day  occurrences  that  'tis 
An  idiot's  weakness  to  be  mov'd  by  them ! 

(Walks  about  in  wildness  and  disorder.) 

Marie.    Mark  how  the  struggling  passion  of  his  soul 
Disturbs  his  face,  and  flashes  from  his  eye ! 

Louise.    I  ne>  er  look'd  on  him  with  fear  till  now — 
And  now  each  look  alarms  me  I — 

Manuel.     {Addressing  Louise.)     Sweet,  I  will 
If  Marie  can  be  secret  (these  things  should 
Not  go  forth  to  the  world  since  we  are  not 
United  now!)  hush,  no  words — I  will  play, 
(If  Marie  will  not  tell  of  us)  with  these 
Delicious  locks  of  yours,  and  I  will  kiss 
These  cheeks  so  pale — sweet!  are  they  pale  with  thought  ? 
Thy  lips  I'll  kiss,  too,  though  the  blood  be  fled 
That  made  them  coral -like  ;  and  these  fine  eyes 
Swollen  with  weeping,  I  will  chace  the  tears 
TMt  dim  them  ! — Oh,  this  is  exquisite  sport. 
These  charms  being  all  another's  I— 
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Louise.    They  are  yours — 

Manuel.    'Tis  false  !  they  are  not  mine !  no  human  art 
Can  force  the  owner  of  such  charms  to  give 
Their  light  to  one  alone; — it  were  unkind. 
And  weak,  and  selfish  to  hope  otherwise ! 

Louise.    Oh,  Manuel,  these  words  are  harsh  and  strange. 

Manuel.    Yet,  madam,  there  are  things  more  harsh  and 
strange. 
Of  which  I  mean  to  speak  anon — not  now — 
You  have  borne  me  children — they  are  fine  ones  too, 
And  I  will  love  them  tho*  their  mother  cease 
To  love  both  them  and  me. 

Louise.    Oh,  that  she  never. 
Never  can  cease  to  do ! — 

Manuel.     You  have  vow'd  also 
At  the  holy  altar  to  be  mine  alone, 
And  mine  for  ever — 'twas  a  foolish  oath. 
And  all  was  absurd  form  ! — these  things  should  not 
Be  sworn  to — and  indeed  'tis  not  your  fault 
Altho'  you  love  a  thousand. — 

Louise.    Manuel, 
Again  I  ask  what  mean  you  ?  these  your  words 
Are  wrapt  in  darkness  and  in  mystery. 

Manuel.    At  your  affected  wonder  I  must  smile, 
Altho'  I  never  thought  to  smile  again  j — 
To  you  it  is  no  mystery — to  me 
Such  it  has  been  too  long— that  happy  time — 
That  summer's  day  of  confidence  and  love 
Is  past  and  o'er ! — that  bosom  which  I  thought 
Exceeded  heav'n  in  light  and  loveliness, 
Is  dark  as  hell ! — that  voice  whose  lov'd  tones  seem'd 
Never  to  breathe  of  aught  but  love  and  truth. 
Hath  learnt  to  utter  vile  unseemly  vows. 
And  to  exchange  unhallow'd  protestations 
With  one,  who  mocks  the  heart  he  leads  astray  ;— 
That  soul  whose  purity  I  deem'd — no  matter- 
Why  should  I  talk  thus  idly  ?  all  is  o'er ! — 
But  I  forgot— I  have  a  deed  to  do 
That  asks  some  preparation — Fare  ye  well ! — 
Marie  !  remember — keep  our  secret  close ! 

May  21 ,  1 822.  {Exit  Manuel. 


s/^/^/ 
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LOGIC,  TOxM,  AND  JERRY. 

Mr.  Drama, 

Amid  the  festivities  of  our  theatres  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  I  observe  with  regret,  four  several  versions  of  "  Logic y 
Tom,  andJerry." 

This  obscene  and  contemptible  production  has  been 
already  received  by  at  least  two  hundred  distinct  London 
audiences  with  most  "  unqualified"  approbation,  and  it 
is  no  unimportant  proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  public 
taste  and  morals,  that  it  has  been  deemed  worthy  a  repeti- 
tion upon  so  extensive  a  scale. — "  Shoot  folly  as  it  flies" 
says  the  Poet;  yet  if  Life  in  London  is  designed  as  a 
check  upon  our  vices,  candour  must  decidedly  pronounce  it 
a  failure. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  this  exhibition 
that  has  excited  considerable  surprize  ; — at  neither  of  our 
patent  theatres  have  we  been  gratified  by  its  production. — 
**  Oh,  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange !" — From 
what  has  it  arisen  ? — Perhaps  our  sage  managers  have  ob- 
served a  certain  want  of  proper  gentlemanlike  feeling,  of 
grandeur  and  of  dignity  in  the  composition,  a  mixture  of 
absurdity  and  flash,  not  quite  consistent  with  the  true  end 
and  respectability  of  the  stage — or  perhaps — but  no — the 
fact,  1  believe,  is,  a  piece  of  the  above  description  was 
refused  by  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden,  not  as  a  produc- 
tion unfit  for  their  theatre,  but  because  it  had  been  already 
represented  at  so  many  of  the  Minor  Theatres.  Thus  it 
seems,  sir,  that  this  splendid  dome,  to  ennoble  which  the 
VouNGS  and  Kembles  of  our  age  have  studied  so  assi- 
duously, adorning  it  with  every  charm  that  taste  and 
learning  can  bestow,  has  become  (if  you  will  allow  me  the 
metaphor)  but  "  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads  to  knot  and 
gender  in  !" — a  receptacle  for  every  species  of  Mclodramc 
and  Buffoonerj'. 

True  it  is  that  we  are  occasionally  indulged  with  the 
warm  glow  of  Shakspeare's  fancy,  and  a  few  animating 
sparks  from  living  genius ;  yet  must  it  be  accorded,  that 
our  theatres  teem  for  the  most  part,  with  *'  nothing  but 
inexplicabl*  dumb  show  and  noise."     And  it  is  doubtless 
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this  circumstance,  that  restrains  many  of  our  living  Bards 
from  writing  for  the  Stage  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  asked  "  Who 
would  soar  the  solar  height,"  when  pageantries  and 
gewgaws  are  alone  attractive  ? — Who  would  risk  their 
fame  and  feelings  on  the  Stage,  when  our  Minor  Thea- 
tres are  nightly  thronged,  by  means  of  the  lucubrations 
of  Mr.  Egan,  an  author  enjoying  as  great  a  share  of  popu- 
larity as  Lord  Byron  himself,  but  whose  writings  have, 
perhaps,  less  of  sublimity  than  those  of  that  "  Master 
spirit  of  the  age,"  as  he  is  elegantly  designated  by  your 
able  correspondent  Mr.  Dalby. 

Let  us  hope,  sir,  that  the  commencement  of  the  new 
season  will  form  a  new  aera  in  the  Theatrical  world,  and 
that  our  Managers  will  see  the  necessity  of  exchanging  their 
present  system  for  one  more  conducive  to  their  own  ulterior 
advantage,  and  the  advancement  of  Dramatic  Repcsentation. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Chelsea  Common.  J.  L.  B. 


SHAKSPEARE,  &c. 

Mr.  Drama, 

You  can  be  no  stranger  to  the  "  grubbing  research" 
employed  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Shakspeare  with  some- 
thing new,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  loss  of  time  without  pro- 
ducing any  advantage.  The  biography  of  a  deer-stealer  is  of 
necessity  meagre ;  but  his  editors,  finding  themselves  in 
want  of  circumstance,  have  endeavoured  to  present  the 
world  with  a  history  of  the  Poet's  mind,  assuming  that 
Shakspeare  wrote,  thought,  alluded,  and  meant,  pre- 
cisely what  their  fancy  suggests.  Not  wishing  to  increase 
this  lumber,  yet  unable  to  add  any  thing  to  the  life  of  the 
bard,  I  offer  a  few  passages  culled  from  the  *'  King's 
Pamphlets"  and  other  sources  towards  forming  some  idea 
of  the  opinion  which  the  succeeding  generation  held  of  our 
Great  Dramatist. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Mercurius  Britannicus'"  speaking  of 
his  antagonist  Aulicus,  has  the  following  passage,  which  I 
think  really  valuable,  as  it  embraces  so  many  authors  all  of 
the  same  class  with  Shakspeare. 
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**  Hisbraines  have  been  wonderfiiUy  blasted  of  late  and 
plannet  strucke,  and  he  is  not  now  able  to  provoke  the 
meanest  christian  to  laughter,  but  lies  in  a  paire  of  foule 
sheetesy  a  wofull  spectacle  and  object  of  dullnesse  and  tribu- 
lation, not  to  be  recovered  by  the  Protestant  or  Catholique 
liquory  either  ale  or  strong  beer,  or  sack,  or  claret,  or 
Hippocras,  or  Muscadine,  or  Rosa  Solis,  which  has  been 
reputed  formerly  by  his  grandfather  Ben  Jonson,  and  his 
uncle  Shakspeare,  and  his  couzen  gerraains  Fletcher, 
and  Beaumont,  and  noselesse  D'Avenant,  and  Frier 
Sherlev  the  Poets,  the  onely  blossoms  for  the  braine,  the 
restoratives  for  the  wit,  the  bathing  for  the  nine  muses  ; 
but  none  of  these  are  now  able  either  to  warme  him  into  a 
quibble,  or  to  inflame  him  into  a  sparkle  of  invention,  and 
all  this  because  he  hath  profaned  the  sabbath  by  his  pen." 

Did  the  writer  think  he  was  dishonouring  Aulicus  by  the 
association  ? 

The  same  Journalist,  alluding  to  a  relation  of  the  in- 
human treatment  of  a  Clergyman,  near  Wantage,  by 
Haselrigge,  exclaims, 

"  He  (Aulicus)  says  he  harharously  cut  his  bookes  into 
pieces  :  those  were  only  some  Lady  Psalters,  and  CosiNS's 
JJevotioiiSy  and  Pockington's  AUaty  and  Shelford's 
Sermuris,  and  Shakspeares  Workes,  and  such  prelattical 
trash  as  your  Clergymen  spend  their  canonicall  houres  on." 

This  sentence  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  remarks  of  a 
writer  in  a  former  vol.  of  the  '*  Eclectic  Review y'  and 
shews  in  what  abhorrence  the  simple  name  of  Shakspeare 
was  held  by  the  puritans  and  their  panegyrists. — That  his 
plays  were  not  approved  of  by  way  of  reading  we  leara 
from  Cowley,  who,  satirizing  a  semi -gentleman  of  West- 
minster Hall,  mshes  that  he  may 

*'  Be  by  his  father  in  his  study  took 

At  Shakspeare's  plays,  instead  of  my  Lord  Coke." 

The  later  editors  have  uniformly  ill  treated  Ben  Jonson 
for  his  "  malignant  wish"  with  respect  to  the  dramatist's 
emendations ;  but  let  us  hear  his  own  words. 

**  I  remember  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an 
honour  to  Shakspeare,  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he 
peon'd)  hee  never  blotted  out  [a]  line.    My  answer  hath 
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beene,  would  hee  had  blotted  a  thousand  !  which  they  have- 
thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this, 
but  for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  to 
.  commend  their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted.  And 
to  justifie  mine  owne  candour  (for  I  lov'd  the  man,  and  doe 
honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.) 
Hee  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature  ; 
had  an  excellent  pkantsicy  brave  notions,  and  gentle  ex- 
pressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility  that 
sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped.  Suffla-' 
minandus  erat ;  as  Augustus  said  of  Harterius.  His 
wit  was  in  his  own  power  ;  would  the  rule  of  it  had  beene 
so  too  I  many  times  he  fell  into  those  things,  could  not 
escape  laughter  ;  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of  Ceesar^ 
one  speaking  to  him,  '*  Ccesar^  thou  dost  me  wrong,"  hee 
replyed;  "  Ceesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  just  cause ;"  and 
such  like  which  were  ridiculous.  But  hee  redeemed  hia 
vices  with  his  vertues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praysed,  than  to  be  pardoned." 

JoNSON  paid  Shakspeare  more  real  honour  than  any 
of  his  editorial  commentators. 

We  have  **  Testimunia  Veterum'*  in  mention  of  the 
ancients,  and  why  not  apply  the  practice  to  the  moderns  ? 
Warburton  has  preserved  an  amusing  cento  of  characters, 
of  Dryden  and  Pope,  from  the  abuse  of  their  cotempo- 
raries,  after  which  period,  the  subject  would  become  in- 
teresting. Of  the  earlier  writers,  however,  it  is  pleasing  to 
see  the  opinions  (however  candid  or  biassed)  of  the  times, 
and  would  prove  highly  useful,  were  it  brought  to  any 
completion. 

Should  these  few  unconnected  notices  of  Shakspeare 
meet  the  eye  of  your  well  informed  readers,  I  trust  they 
will  not  neglect  the  hints  I  have  thrown  out  in  this  letter. 
And  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

Lambeth.  Glanville. 

P.  S.  In  a  former  No.  of  the  "  Shaksperiana"  is  an 
anecdote  of  Shakspeare  and  Jon  son,  with  the  expression 
*'  ril  give  him  a  dozen  Latin  spooues,  and  thou  shall  trans- 
late them."  Can  you,  Mr,  Drama,  or  the  author  of  the 
*'  Shakspeariana"  expound  this  (to  me)  knotty  passage  ? 
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"  HAMLET." 


Mr.  Drama, 

May  I  beg  your  insertion  of  the  following  illustration 
of  a  passage  in  this  play  in  the  next  number  of  your  truly 
valuable  work,  and  you  will  much  oblige  your  well  wisher 
and  subscriber,  G.  S.  E. 

**  That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel." 

Mr.  Steevens,  from  Olaus  Wormius,  proves  it  to  be  a 
custom  of  the  Danish  Kings  to  be  buried  in  their  armour. 

Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  lived  in  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was,  by  his  desire,  buried, 
armed  at  all  points.  But  what  is  more  strange.  Fuller, 
in  his  Worthies,  relates,  that  one  of  our  old  savage  warriors 
would  go  to  bed,  dressed  in  his  armour,  to  his  new-married 
bride ! 


OTWAY'S  "  VENICE  PRESERVED." 

Mr.  Drama, 

A  writer  in  a  Magazine,  published  in  1813,  makes  the 
following  observation  on  a  passage  of  Otway's  "  Venice 
Preserved." 

**  In  all  the  editions  of  Otway's  Works,  which  I  have 
seen,  a  passage  has  been  uniformly  printed  in  prose,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  arranged  in  verse.  It  occurs  in 
this  play.  Act  3d  So.  l8t,inone  of  the  speeches  of  Antonio 
the  Senator. 

**  Ant.  Why,  I  can  make  speeches  to  thee  too,  my  lovely 
Madona;  for  example — my  cruel  fair  one,  [Takes  out  a 
purse  of  gold,  and  at  every  pause  shakes  it.)  since  it  is  my 
fate,  that  you  should  with  your  servant  angry  prove ;  though 
late  at  night — I  hope  'tis  not  too  late  with  this  to  gain 
reception  for  my  love." — 

I  think  the  burlesque  would  appear  stronger  if  printed 
thus : 

**  Ant.  Why,  I  can  make  speeches  to  thee 
D  d 
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Too,  my  lovely  Madona  ;  for  example  ; 

My  cruel  fair  one,  since  it  is  my  fate, 

That  you  should  with  your  servant  angry  prove ; 

Though  late  at  night — 1  hope  'tis  not  too  late. 

With  this  to  gain  reception  for  my  love." — 

(Takes  out  a  purse  of  gold,  and  at  every  pause  shakes  it.) 
I  am. 
Your  Correspondent,  &c. 
May  1st,  1822.  TiTUi. 


THE  DRAMATIC  BIOGRAPHER, 

No.V. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

Brief  Notice  of  Henhy  Jones. 


Henry  Jones  was  bom  at  Drogheda,  and  was  by  pro- 
fession  an  Irish  Bricklayer,  but  feeling  and  indulging  a  taste 
for  books,  he  devoted  every  hour  he  could  snatch  from 
labour,  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind. 

He  went  on  for  some  time  unheard-of  and  unknown,  but 
at  length  accidentally  attracted  notice,  and  became  patro- 
nised by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  that  time  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  (1)  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  return  to 
England,  and  by  whom  he  was  so  strenuously  and  perse- 
veringly  recommended  to  the  Managers  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  that  they  accepted  his  "  Earl  of  Essex"  which 
met  with  some  applause,  though  the  same  subject  had  been 
treated  upon  by  Banks,  by  Ralph,  and  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
the  author  of  **  Gustavus  Vasa"  all  of  them,  (and  particu- 
larly the  last  mentioned)  writers  of  some  genius  and  ability. 

By  this  pathetic  piece,  (2)  and  some  poems  which  were 

(1)  This  nobleman  patronised  him,  long  after  his  profli- 
gacy had  made  him  unworthy  of  all  assistance.  At  last  he 
borrowed  eight  guineas  of  his  lordship's  servant,  and  never 
ventured  to  revisit  the  house.-  Edit. 

(2)  The  success  of  this  tragedy,  procured  him  a  footing 
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published  by  subscription,  Mr.  Jones  increased  in  fame, 
and  felt  also  an  acceptable  increase  in  pocket.  It  was, 
however,  too  soon  discovered  that  he  who  had  struggled, 
and  successfully  struggled  with  adversity  from  his  child- 
hood ;  who  amidst  poverty,  toil,  and  ignorance,  had  elevated 
himself  to  patronage  and  approbation ;  that  the  same  man 
could  not  endure  the  sun-shine  of  prosperity. 

He  became  careless,  profligate,  and  unwarrantably  hasty 
in  his  temper ;  he  expended  in  thoughtless  extravagance, 
what  the  labour  of  his  mind  had  produced  him ;  he  oflPended 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  first  raised  and  were  still  not 
tmwilling  or  unable  to  assist  him  ;  finally,  after  being  drunk 
two  days,  he  was  found  on  the  night  of  the  third  crushed  by 
a  waggon  in  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  without  his  hat  or  coat ; 
he  was  carried  to  the  parish  workhouse,  and  there  termi- 
nated a  disgraceful  life,  in  the  year  1770,  in  the  lowest 
state  of  want  and  misery.  (1) 


in  the  theatre,  which  enabled  him  to  levy  contributions 
upon  the  players,  by  writing  puffs  and  praising  them  in 
verse.  His  poetry  was  also  of  use  to  him  in  the  spunglng 
house,  where  he  was  a  very  frequent  guest,  and  he  gene- 
rally contrived  to  make  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  bailiflf 
his  friend  by  praising  her  in  rhyme.  He  used  to  boast,  that 
he  had  thus  prevailed  on  a  bailiflTs  daughter  to  let  him 
escape,  and  that  another  time,  he  had  actually  borrowed 
two  guineas  of  the  bailiff,  who  had  him  in  custody  for  a 
debt  of  ten  pounds.  The  talents  of  this  man,  if  they 
«ould  not  preserve  him  from  distress,  undoubtedly  assisted 
him  in  it,  for  he  wrote  petitions  for  his  fellow  prisoners, 
assisted  at  the  tap,  and  was  sometimes  trusted  to  keep  the 
inner  door.  Edit. 

(1)  llie  **  Earl  of  Essex"  is  his  best  known  performance  ; 
he  left  a  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Harold,  which  is  lost, 
and  a  fragment  of  another  called  **  The  Cave  of  Idra" 
which  was  finished  and  brought  forth  by  Paul  Hiffernan. 
His  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  Reddish,  who  volunteered 
as  executor,  but  Reddish  was  at  first  negligent,  and  after- 
wards deranged,  so  that  they  never  were  produced.       Edit. 
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ALEXANDER  HARDY. 

M.  Hardy  was  an  author  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  shedding  upon  France,  his  native  country, 
the  glories  of  a  muse  prolilic  and  copious  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  belief  of  the  most  credulous.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  often  heard  to  declare,  with  a  deal  of  pom  • 
pous  self-sufficiency,  that  he  was  author  of  seven  hundred 
pieces.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  making  this  foolish 
and  unbecoming  boast,  a  critic,  to  whom  his  productions 
were  but  too  well  known,  replied  *'  Sir,  those  who  see  your 
plays,  do  not  wonder  that  you  write  so  fast,  and  those  who 
read  them  heartily,  wish  you  had  never  written  at  all." 
-  It  is  not  impossible  that  such  attacks  as  the  above,  which 
were  not  unfrequent^  might  at  length  have  restrained  or 
checked  the  propensity  to  write,  which  influenced  our  hero  y 
but,  unfortunately,  his  circumstances  would  not  allow  of  his 
gi\nng  up  the  only  means  he  possessed  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence for  himself  and  family.  He  continued  for  several 
years  writing  Uvo  thousand  lines  a  den/,  for  a  salary  little 
better  than  that  of  a  journeyman  tailor,  in  consequence  of 
an  agreement  with  a  certain  company,  whom  he  undertook 
to  furnish  with  all  they  wanted. 

.  Fortunately  for  the  libraries  of  those  who  possess  the 
works  of  Hardy,  as  well  as  luckily  for  his  own  fame,  only 
forty  or  fifty  of  all  his  dramatic  host  remain  ;  nor  can  it  be 
said  that  a  perusal  of  these  occasions  any  regret  for  the  loss 
of  their  departed  companions. 

He  would  frequently  reply  to  those  who  censured  his  plays ; 
'*  what  faults  so  ever  my  dramas  may  possess,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  are  just  pictures  of  human  life." 

Grossly  violating  manners  and  decorum,  he  fairly  put  his 
characters  to  bed ;  the  death  of  Achilles,  or  a  tradesman's 
wife,  caught  by  her  husband  with  another  man,  afforded 
alike  to  Hardy  subjects  for  tragedy. 

In  one  of  his  pieces  the  curtain  draws  up  and  discovers  a 
fille  de  joie  sleeping  in  her  bed ;  the  plot  turns  on  the 
entrance  of  two  of  her  admirers,  who  quanel  for  the  prize  ; 
they  retire  to  settle  the  point,  as  such  mattei*s  generally  are 
settled,  and  a  third,  nioie  happy,  creeping  from  beneath  the 
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bed,  carries  off  this  second  Helen.  In  one  particular,  the 
plays  of  Hardy  may  be  said  to  bear  a  near  resemblance  to 
life ;  ihey  turn  on  quarrelling  and  kissing  ;  as  Butler 
observes  in  his  Hudibras  : 

**  He  swore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove. 
Is  made  of  fighting  and  of  love." 

In  one-of  his  performances,  a  princess  is  married  in  the 
first  act;  her  son,  the  hero,  is  born  in  the  second ;  educated 
in  the  third  ;  a  conqueror  and  an  outrageous  lover  in  the 
fourth  ;  and  finally,  married  in  the  fifth  act. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  all  life ;  for,  do  we  not  every  day 
see  weddings,  where  the  lady  is  a  bride  and  a  mother 
within  the  space  of  eight  and  forty  hours. 

A  gentleman  of  Paris,  who  fancied  that  with  all  the 
absurd  improprieties  of  HARDV,he  could  perceive  occasional 
sparks  of  genius,  on  a  certain  occasion,  visited  this  dra- 
matic writer,  with  the  intention  of  advising  him,  not  to 
WRITE  so  much. 

Inquiring  of  his  play-house  friends  where  Hardy  lived, 
this  friendly  critic  was  directed  to  a  mean  lodging  in  the 
obscurest  part  of  the  city.  Almost  breathless  with  climbing, 
he  at  last  found  the  dramatist  in  the  attic  story,  busily 
engaged  in  his  occupation,  before  a  fire,  on  which  a  morsel 
of  bouil^  was  preparing  ;  he  was  rocking  the  cradle  with 
his  foot,  and  writing  on  a  box,  set  on  its  end ;  dressed 
only  in  a  loose  coat,  and  the  shirt  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  on,  his  wife  was  washing,  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 

The  critic,  disarmed  by  a  sight  very  different  from  that 
which  disarmed  the  angry  lover  of  our  poet  Prior,(1)  forgot 
every  word  that  he  intended  to  have  said ;  excused  himself 
by  pretending  that  he  had  mistaken  the  name,  and  dropping 
a  purse  of  Louis-d'or's  on  the  floor,  he  hurried  down  stairs. 

Had  he  entered  on  the  subject,  and  given  the  intended 
advice,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  useless ;  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  Hardy,  as  it  always  is  a  misfortune, 
to  write  for  bread  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  salutary  admonition 
of  his  benevolent  visitor,  he  might  have  said  :  "  Bien 
oblige,  MonsieuTy  mats  il  faut  vivre." — **  Ms^nj  thanks  for 
your  kindness,  sir,  but  I  cannot  live  without  eating." — 

May  1, 1822.  J.W.  Dalby. 

(1)  *  A  rose  bud  in  a  lady'i  neck.' 
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A  RECEIPT  TO  MAKE  A  MODERN 
COMEDY. 

A  lover,  coquette,  and  a  beau, 

A  father  that's  miserly  bent,  ^ 

With  double  entendres  a  few, 

Will  give  the  true  drama  cement. 
To  these,  if  you're  wise,  you  will  add 

A  fellow,  to  trick,  lie,  and  cheat  j 
The  better  to  manage  old  dad. 

And  close  with  a  marriage  complete. 
A  song  or  a  dance  introduce  ; 

I've  known  it  a  substitute  good. 
Where  wit  has  been  short  of  its  use, 

And  sentiment  scarce  understood. 
April  5,  1822.  Philo  Kean. 


DRAMATIC  FRAGMENTA. 

**  Trivial,  fond  records."  Hamlet. 


93. — STAGE  CUSTOMS. 

The  practise  of  sending  forward  one  of  the  actors  at  the 
termination  of  the  play,  to  announce  the  next  day's  per- 
formance, appears  to  be  coeval  with  the  existence  of 
theatres.  Annexed  to  the  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
to  the  folio  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  aresome 
lines  by  the  stationer  commencing  thus : 

**  As  after  th'  epilogue  there  comes  some  one,  ' 

To  tell  spectators  what  shall  next  be  shown. 
So,  here  am  I." 


94. — COUNTRY  theatres. 

We  have  nb  satisfactory  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  provincial  theatricals.  It  may  be  presumed  that  two 
centuries  since  there  was  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  play- 
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house  out  of  London.  Prynne  says  "  There  are  many 
nations  in  the  world,  that  never  knew  what  stage  playes 
meant ;  yea,  there  are  sundry  shires,  and  citties  in  our 
kingdome,  where  players  fwho  for  the  most  part  harbour 
about  London,  where  only^  they  have  constant  standing 
playhouses)  never  come  to  make  them  sport ;  and  yet  they 
never  c<Jmplaine  for  want  of  pleasures  or  these  unnecessary 
stage  delights  :  the  most,  the  best  of  men,  live  happily,  live 
comfortably  without  them  ;  yea,  fan'e  more  pleasantly  than 
those  who  most  frequent  them." 

95. — A  TOUCH  OF  THE   SUBLIME. 

In  an  advertisement  announcing  the  appearance  of 
Kemble  and  Lewis  at  Dublin,  in  Leon,  and  the  Copper 
Captain^  some  years  ago,  there  was  the  following  passage : 
*'  They  never  before  performed  together  in  the  same  piece^ 
and  in  all  human  probability  they  never  will  again  ;  this 
evening  is  the  summit  of  the  manager's  climax.  He  has 
constantly  gone  higher  and  higher  in  his  endeavours  to 
delight  the  public;  beyond  this  it  is  not  in  nature  to  go." 


^&. — THE  FARCE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  world  is  a  theatre,  mankind  are  the  comedians, 
chance  composes  the  piece,  and  fortune  distributes  the 
parts  ;  theologists  and  politicians  govern  the  machines ; 
and  philosophers  are  the  spectators.  The  rich  take  their 
places  in  the  pit  and  upper  boxes,  the  powerful  in  the  front 
and  sides,  and  the  galleries  are  for  the  poor.  The  women 
distribute  fruit  and  refreshments,  and  the  unfortunate  snuif 
the  candles.  Folly  composes  the  overture,  and  time  draws 
the  curtain.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  Mundus  vult  decipiy 
ergo  decipiatury  *'  If  the  world  will  be  deceived,  let  it 
be  so."  The  opening  of  the  farce  begins  with  sighs  and 
tears ;  the  first  act  abounds  with  the  chimerical  projects 
of  men  ;  the  frantic  testify  their  applause  with  re-echoed 
bravoeSf  whilst  the  sagacious  bring  their  catcalls  into  play 
to  damn  the  performance.  At  going  in,  a  sort  of  money 
is  paid  called  troublcy  and  in  exchange  a  ticket  is  given, 
subscribed  uneasiness,  in   order  to  obtain  a  place.    The 
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variety  of  objects  which  appear,  for  a  short  time  divert  tli4 
spectators  ;  but  the  unravelling  of  the  plot  and  intrigues, 
well  or  ill  concerted,  force  the  risible  muscles  of  th« 
philosophers.  We  see  giants  who  presently  become  pig- 
mies, and  dwarfs  who  imperceptibly  attain  a  monstrous 
height.  There  we  see  men  exerting  all  their  eflPbrts  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  most  eligible  plans,  guided  by  prudertce,  and 
armed  with  precaution,  who  are  nevertheless  circum- 
vented in  all  their  pursuits,  and  frustrated  in  all  their  en- 
deavours; whilst  here  we  observe  a  group  of  indolent, 
careless  fellows,  who  attain  the  highest  summit  of  mundane 
felicity.  Such  is  the  farce  of  this  world,  and  he  who  would 
choose  to  divert  himself  with  it  at  his  leisure,  should  take 
his  place  in  some  obscure  comer,  where  he  may,  unobserved, 
be  a  spectator  of  the  whole  performance,  and  in  safety 
laugh  at  it  as  it  deserves. 

97. — A  QUOTATION. 

Under  a  print  of  a  church  warden's  feast,  with  th« 
minister  of  the  parish,  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
habited  in  his  canonicals,  and  armed  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous carving  knife  carving  a  haunch  of  venison,  was  the 
following  motto  from  "  Richard  III." 

"  For  this  among  the  rest  was  I  orrfaineei." 

98. — MR.  SHERIDAN  TO  HIS  FIRST  WIFE. 

The  following  lines  are  the  genuine  production  of  the 
lamented  Sheridan.  They  were  addressed  to  his  firit 
lady  then  Miss  Linlev,  shortly  before  their  union  : — 

**  Mark'd  you  her  eyes  of  heavenly  blue, 
Mark'd  you  her  cheek  of  roseate  hue  ! 
That  eye  in  liquid  circles  moving, 
That  cheek  abash'd  at  man's  approving ; 
The  one  love's  arrow  darting  round, — 
The  other  blushing  at  the  wound." 


99. — "  courageous  turk." 
A  iragedy  of  this  name  by  Thomas  Goff,  was  played  by 
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the  students  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1632.  Compared 
with  the  ranting  absurdities  of  this  piece,  tlie  tragedies^of 
Lee  are  sober  declamations.  The  hero  on  the  appearance 
of  a  comet  addresses  the  following  question  to  che  stars. 

"  How  now  ye  heavens  I  grow  you 

"  So  proud,  that  you  must  needs  put  on  curl'd  locks, 
*'  And,  clothe  yourselves  in  periwigs  of  fire  ?" 

100. — AN  OUTSIDE  PASSENGER. 

When  General  Burgoyne  was  once  at  a  play,  which 
was  most  miserably  enacted  at  a  barn  in  Lancashire,  he 
called  one  of  the  performers  and  asked  the  name  of  the 
piece.  "  The  Stage  Coach,  sir,"  replied  Buskin.  "  Well, 
then,"  replied  the  general  *'  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
ine  early  notice  the  next  time  it  is  performed,  that  1  may 
be  an  outside  passenger." 

101. — MR.  CORY, 

Formerly  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  hieing  one  evening 
in  the  boxes  at  Drury  Lane,  was  much  annoyed  by  the 
stupid  observations  and  noisy  attempts  at  humour,  of  a 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  him.  '*  Why  you  measure  out 
your  wit  wholesale,"  said  a  companion  to  the  would-be 
joker ;  "  True,  (observed  Cory)  the  gentleman  measures  his 
Ifrit  as,  in  the  East,  they  do  Rupees,  by  the  iacA" 

102. — ADMITTANCE  BEHIND  THE  SCENES. 

The  custom  of  admitting  strangers  behind  the  scenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abolished  by  Queen  Anne.  In  "-.^  letter 
i7i  answer  to  sovie  queries  relating  to  the  stage  "  p.  20, 
published  during  her  reign,  it  appears,  that  her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  send  a  strict  and  solemn  order,  prohibiting  what- 
ever was  offensive  on  the  stage,  and  all  other  disorders  and 
ill  customs :  such  as  admitting  vizard  masks,  and  gentle- 
men's going  behind  the  scenes,  &c.  which  order,  according  to 
royal  direction,  was  read  before  the  audience  ;  and  after, 
both  the  order  and  the  actor  who  read  it,  were  hissed  off 
tlie  stage. 
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103. — METHODISTS  AND  PLAYERS. 

Nothing  perhaps,  can  exceed  the  inveterate  hatred,  which 
the  methodists  entertain  for  theatrical  representations. 
They  let  no  opportunity  slip,  of  venting  their  spleen,  on 
players  of  every  description,  and  such  of  them  as  are 
affected  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  do  not  hesitate  to  quote 
passages  from  scripture,  and  from  plays,  the  real  meaning 
of  which  they  grossly  pervert,  to  suit  their  purpose.  The 
players  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  backward  in 
shewing  these  gentlemen  in  their  true  colours.  "  The  Stage 
Beaux  Toss'di7i  a  Blanket"  has  a  prologue  calculated  to 
scourge  all  pretenders  to  religion.  The  speaker  of  it  was 
dressed  in  a  curious  habit,  one  half  of  which  repre- 
sented a  minister  of  the  church,  and  the  other  a  dissenting 
teacher.  Bedford  exclaims  vehemently  against  the  said 
prologue,  and  says  *'  the  actor  sometimes  pointed  to  one 
side  of  his  dress,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  repre- 
senting both  as  the  greatest  villains  in  nature." 

Lambeth,  May  2d,  1822.  Glanville. 


BODKIN.' 


Mr.  Drama, 

Your  correspondent  G.  Creed,  in  his  remarks  on  my 
illustration  of  the  word  "  Bodkin,"  has  been  polite  enough 
to  finish  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Steevens.  I  can  only  say, 
I  had  quoted  sufficient,  to  make  it  appear  plain  to  any  person, 
that  the  meaning  of  Shakspeare  in  using  the  word,  was,  a 
small  dagger. 

The  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Creed's  new  reading.  The  celebrated  so- 
liloquy, (from  whence  the  passage  is  extracted)  **  burst 
from  a  man  distracted,  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  with  contrariety 
of  desire,  and  oven^'helmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  own 
purposes — it  is  connected  rather  in  his  mind  than  on  his 
tongue.  He  first  says — To  live^  or  to  put  an  end  to  my  li/cy 
that  is  the  question — and  then  he  reasons  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  answer  it»  /*  it  more  suitable  to  the  dig- 
nity of  reason  to  suffer  the  outrages  of  fortune  patiently,  or 
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to  take  arms(l)  against  Mem,  and  by  opposing,  end  them, 
though  perhaps  with  the  loss  of  life. 

If /o  die,[2)  were  to  sleep,  no  more,  and  by  a  sleep  to  end 
the  miseries  of  our  nature,  such  a  sleep  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  for ;  but  if  to  sleep  in  death,  be  to  dream,  we  must 
pause  to  consider,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may 
coTfte. 

This  consideration  makes  calamity  so  long  endured ;  for 
who  would  bear  the  vexations  of  life,  which  might  be  ended 
by  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that  he  is  afraid  of  something  in 
unknown  futurity.  (3)  Fear,  by  taming  the  mind  upon  this 
reg-arrf— chills  the  ardour  of  resolution — checks  the  vigour 
of  enterprize — and  makes  the  current  of  desire,  stagnate  in 
inactivity.  When  Hamlet  had  reasoned  thus  far,  he  ob- 
served Ophelia,  or  he  would  undoubtedly  applied  these  ge- 
neral observations  to  his  own  case."  Johnson. 

Now,  I  will  beg  leave  to  show  why  I  difiFer  from  Mr. 
Creed. — Shakspeare  makes  Hamlet  lament,  in  Act  I, 
line  322,  that  the  Almighty  had  fixed  his  canon  against  self 
slaughter — that  (God's  prohibition)  appearing  to  be  his 
only  reason  for  not  committing  suicide — and  in  Act  III,  he 
enumerates  the  vexations  of  life,  and  ends,  by  inquiring 
who  would  bear  them,  when  a  bodkin  would  send  him  relief 

(1)  Shakspeare  resembles  ^schvlus  in  the  sudden 
breaks  of  his  metaphors.  Should  we  not  read  seige, 
instead  of  sea  of  troubles  }  So  says  the  Prometheus  Vinc- 
tus  of  iEscHYLUs,  V.  885. — "  My  confused  words  strike  at 
random  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  or  the  waves  of  misery," 
by  which  the  means,  I  talk  confusedly  in  my  misfortunes. 

(2)  This  passage  is  ridiculed  by  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher in  the  "  Scornful  Lady"  as  follows : — ** be  de- 
ceased, that  is,  asleep,  for  so  the  word  is  taken,  "To  sleep, 
to  die ;  to  die,  to  sleep ;  a  fiery  figure,  sir,"  &c.  &c. 

Steevens. 

(3)  By  the  undiscovered  country,  Shakspeare  meant 
that  journey  which  the  soul  takes  to  the  place  of  its  refuge, 
after  its  division  from  the  body ;  hence  he  argues  from  the 
bourne  of  that  country,  no  traveller  returns — therefore  it 
still  remains  unknoMm  to  living  mortals. 
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from  them.  He  answers — that  it  is  the  fear  of  death,  and 
punishment  after  death,  for  the  foul  crime  of  self-murder, 
that  deters  a  man.  I  should  likewise  rather  have  Shak- 
SPEARE  no  tnore  mangled  than  he  is  at  present — the  editoriS 
of  a  late  date  have  sufficiently  spoliated  his  works — but  I 
must  give  credit  to  Mr.  C.  for  his  attempt. 

I  have  briefly  argued  on  that  beautiful  soliloquy,  and  an 
early  insertion  will  oblige, 

Yours,  &c.        Philo  Kean. 


STANZAS, 

TO    MISS   HEALEY.{\) 


"  O,  fairer  than  the  flowers  adorning, 
The  hawthorn  in  a  summer  morning ; 
While  life  remains  I  still  will  sing 
Thy  praise,  until  the  mountains  ring." 

When  care  o'erflows  the  heart, 

Usurping  pleasure's  right, 
'Tis  sweet  to  mitigate  its  smart, 

By  beauty's  cheering  light. 

Yet  sweeter  when  it  proves 

The  index  of  the  mind. 
And  tends  to  make  the  heart  it  moves. 

Subservient  to  its  kind. 

So  thy  enchanting  smile 

And  histrionic  art. 
Refer  to  worth,  that  would  beguile 

Life's  most  desponding  part. 

The  virtues  which  appear. 
Chief  features  of  thy  breast. 

Are  such  as  render  woman  dear, 
Nor  needs  there  other  test. 

Still  may  those  virtues  shine, 
Resplendently  as  now ; 


(I)  Of  the  Olympic. 
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And  perfect  health  be  ever  thine, 
While  fame  inwreathes  thy  brow." 

W.H.C. 


DISSERTATION 

ON  THE   RISE  AND  PROGRESS   OF 

TRAGEDY    AND    COMEDY, 

Extracted  from  the  best  Writers  upon  those  subjects. 

Tragedy  was,  in  its  infancy,  like  every  other  production  of 
human  art,  extremely  contemptible  ;  that  wide  and  deep 
stream,  which  flows  with  such  strength  and  rapidity  through 
cultivated  Greece,  took  its  rise  from  a  small  and  inconsi- 
derable fountain,  which  hides  itself  in  the  recesses  of  an- 
tiquity, and  is  almost  buried  in  oblivion ;  the  name  alone  re- 
mains to  give  us  some  light  into  its  original  nature,  and  to 
inform  us,  that  Tragedy,  like  every  other  species  of  poetry, 
owed  its  birth  to  Religion. 

Tragedy,  or  the  Song  of  the  Goat,  was  only  a  sacred 
hymn.  Bacchus,  we  are  told,  the  first  cultivator  of  vines, 
imparted  his  secret  to  a  petty  prince  in  Attica,  named  Ica- 
Rius,  who  happening,  one  day,  to  espy  a  goat  bronzing 
upon  his  plantations,  immediately  seized  and  offered  him 
up  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  divine  benefactor;  the  peasants  as- 
sembled round  their  master,  assisted  in  the  ceremony,  and 
expressed  their  joy  and  gratitude  in  songs  and  dances  on  the 
occasion ;  the  sacrifice  grew  into  a  festival,  and  the  festival 
into  an  annual  solemnity,  attended  most  probably  every 
year  with  additional  circumstances,  when  the  countrymen 
flocked  together  in  crowds,  and  sung  in  rustic  strains  the 
praises  of  their  favorite  Deity.  The  rural  sacrifice  became 
in  process  of  time  a  solemn  fast,  and  assumed  all  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  a  religious  ceremony ;  poets  were  employ- 
ed by  the  magistrate  to  compose  hymns,  or  songs,  for  the 
occasion;  such  was  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  age, 
that  their  bards  contended  for  a  prize,  which,  as  Horace 
intimates,  was  scarce  worth  contending  for  ;  being  no  more 
than  a  goat  or  skin  of  wine,  which  was  given  to  the  happy 
poet  who  acquitted  himself  best  in  the  task  assigned  him. 
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This  was  probably  the  period  when  Thespis  first  pointed 
out  the  tragic  path,  by  his  introduction  of  a  new  personage, 
who  reliered  the  chorus  or  troop  of  singers,  by  reciting 
some  part  of  a  well-known  history,  or  fable,  which  gave 
time  for  the  chorus  to  rest.  All  that  the  actors  repeated 
between  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  was  called  an  episode,  or 
additional  part,  consisting  often  of  different  adventures, 
which  had  no  connection  with  each  other.  Thus  the  chorus 
or  song,  which  was  at  first  the  only,  and  afterwards  the 
principal  performance,  became  gradually  and  insensibly, 
but  an  inconsiderable,  though  a  necessary  and  ornamental 
part  of  the  Drama. 

From  this  time,  the  actor,  or  reciter,  was  more  attended 
to  than  the  chorus ;  however  his  part  was  executed,  it  had 
the  powerful  charms  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  quick- 
ly obscured  the  lustre  of  the  chorus,  whose  songs  were  now 
of  a  diflferent  nature,  insomuch,  that  the  original  subject  of 
them,  the  praise  of  Bacchus,  was  by  degrees  either  slightly 
mentioned,  or  totally  passed  over  and  forgotten ;  the  priests, 
who  we  may  suppose  for  a  long  time  presided  over  the 
whole,  were  alarmed  at  so  open  a  contempt  of  the  Deity, 
^d  unanimously  exclaimed,  that  this  was  nothing  to  Bac- 
chus ;  the  contempt  grew  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  saying, 
^nd  as  such  is  handed  down  to  us. 

From  the  origin  of  Tragedy,  to  the  days  of  Thespis,  and 
from  his  time  to  that  of  (Eschylus,  all  is  doubt,  conjec- 
ture, and  obscurity;  neither  Aristotle,  nor  any  other 
ancient  writer,  gives  us  the  least  insight  into  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  drama;  the  names  of  a  few,  and  but 
a  few,  tragedians,  during  this  dark  period,  are  handed  down 
to  us;  such  were  Epigenes,  the  Sicyonion,  and  Pratinas, 
who  wrote  fifty-two  plays,  thirty-two  of  which  are  said  to 
be  satirical.  After  Thespis,  came  his  scholar  Phrynicus, 
who  wrote  nine  tragedies,  for  one  of  which,  we  are  told,  be 
was  fined  fifty  drachmas,  because  he  had  made  it  (an  odd 
reason)  too  deep  and  too  affecting ;  there  was  also  another 
Phrynicus,  author  of  two  tragedies:  to  these  must  be 
added,  Alcjeus,  Phormus,  and  Chcekitas,  together  with 
Cephisodorus,  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  the  '■''Amazons^' 
and  Apollophanes,  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  named  "  DauUs"  though  Suidas  is  of  another 
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Opinion.  Tragedy  had,  during  the  lives  of  these  writers, 
probably  made  but  a  slow  progress,  and  received  but  very 
little  culture  and  improvement ;  when  at  length  the  great 
CEscHYLUS  arose,  who  from  this  rude  and  undigested  chaos, 
created,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  in  the  system  of  letters. 
Poets,  and  perhaps  epic  poets,  there  might  have  been  before 
Homer;  dramatic  writers  there  certainly  were  before  CEs- 
CHYLUS  :  the  former,  notwithstanding,  we  may  with  the 
utmost  propriety,  style  the  inventor  and  father  of  heroic 
poetry,  and  the  latter  of  the  ancient  drama,  which  before 
his  time,  doth  not  appear  to  have  had  any  form,  shape,  or 
beauty.  He  first  introduced  dialogue,  that  most  essential 
part  of  tragedy,  by  the  addition  of  a  second  personage, 
threw  the  whole  fable  into  action,  and  restored  the  chorus 
to  its  ancient  dignity. 

QSscHYLUs  having,  like  a  tender  parent,  endowed  his 
darling  child  with  every  mental  accomplishment,  seemed 
resolved  that  no  external  ornaments  should  be  wanting  to 
render  her  universally  amiable ;  he  clothed  her,  therefore,  in 
the  most  splendid  habit,  and  bestowed  on  her  every  thing  that 
art  could  produce,  to  heighten  and  improve  her  charms. 
CEscHYLUS,  who  being  himself  author,  actor,  and  manager, 
took  upon  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  did 
not  neglect  any  part  of  it ;  he  improved  the  scenery  and  de- 
corations, brought  his  actors  into  a  well  constructed  theatre, 
raised  his  heroes  on  the  cothurnus  or  buskin,  invented  the 
masques,  and  introduced  splendid  habits  with  long  trains, 
that  gave  an  air  of  majesty  and  dignity  to  the  performers. 

From  the  time  when  tragedy  began  to  assume  a  regular 
form,  we  find  her  closely  following  the  steps  of  epic  poetry ; 
all  the  parts  of  epopee,  or  heroic  poem,  may  be  traced  in 
tragedy,  though  as  Aristotle  observes,  all  the  parts  of 
tragedy  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  epop<^e ;  whence  the  par- 
tisans of  the  stage  with  some  reason  conclude,  that  perfec- 
tion in  the  former  is  more  difficult  to  be  attained  than  in 
the  latter.  Without  entering  into  this  dispute,  we  may 
venture,  however,  to  style  Homer(I)  the  source  and  foun- 

(1)  Aristotle  says,  "  Homer  was  the  first  who  invent- 
ed dramatic  imitations."  **  There  was  no  more  left  for 
tragedy,"  (says  Ldrd  Shaftesbury)  "  than  to  erect  a 
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tain  of  the  ancient  drama  $  from  him  the  tragedians  drew 
the  plan,  construction,  and  conduct  of  their  fables,  and  not 
unfrequently,  the  fable  itself  j  to  him  they  applied  for  pro- 
priety of  manners,  character,  sentiment,  and  diction. 

From  this  era  then,  we  are  to  consider  tragedy  as  an  ele- 
gant and  noble  structure,  built  according  to  the  nilesof  art, 
symmetry,  and  proportion ;  whose  every  part  was  in  itself 
fair,  firm,  and  compact — and  at  the  same  time  contributed 
to  the  beauty,  utility,  and  duration  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  carefully  studied  the  plan  laid 
down  by  CEschylus,  and  by  their  superior  genius  and 
judgment  improved  it  in  a  short  time  to  its  highest  state  of 
perfection,  from  which  it  gradually  declined  to  the  rise  of 
the  Roman  drama. 

CEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  three 
great  tragic  poets ;  and  from  the  works  of  these  three  illus- 
trious writers,  and  from  them  alone,  we  must  draw  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedy. 

{_To  be  Resumed.'^ 


Dr.  CAIUS. 


Mr.  Drama, 

Perhaps  the  following  remarks  on  Caiusy  in  Shaks- 
PEARe's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable. It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  this  play  Shaks- 
I  EAREdid  not  forget  his  oldpersecutor  Lucy, under  the  cha- 
racter oi  Justice  Shallow.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  think  not 
only  this,  but  all  the  principal  characters  in  this  play  are  ri- 
diculed, under  feigned  names,  and  most  particularly  Caius, 
the  French  Physician.  In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  a  book, 
which  lately  fell  into  my  hands,   termed,  an  Historical 

stage,  and  draw  his  dialogues  and  characters  into  scenes, 
turning  in  the  same  manner  upon  one  principal  action  or 
event,  with  regard  to  place  and  time,  which  was  suitable  to 
a  real  spectacle. 

Vide  Characteristics,  Vol.  II. 
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Dictionanj^  published  in  1692,  %rhich  mentions  one  John 
Caius,  bom  at  Norwich,  and  fellow  of  Gonvill  Hall  in 
Cambridge,  who  travelled  into  Italij^  and  became  a  famous 
Physician  at  Padua.  After  his  return,  he  was  preferred 
Physician  to  Queen  Mary,  and  improved  Gonvil!  Hall  into 
a  College.  He  wrote  an  excellent  book  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Cambridge;  and  another  JDe  canibus  Britannicis.  He 
flourished  in  1558.  His  Epitaph  is  **  Fui  Caius"  Thus 
says  the  book,  and  it  inclines  me  to  think  this  person  Shaks- 
peare's  Physician.  It  in  every  respect  agrees  with  the 
character.  Doubtless,  his  making  him  a  French  Physician 
was,  that  he  might  not  appear  the  person  ridiculed.  His 
travelling  into  Italy  must  in  all  respects  have  made  his 
natural  tongue  imperfect,  and  Shakspeare  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  introduced  those  scraps  of  French  which  so 
characterise  his  speeches.  I  leave  your  readers  to  deter- 
mine on  the  plausibility  of  the  above  illustration,  and 
am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
May  Ist,  1822.  Antiquarius. 


THE  DRAMATIC  INSPECTOR. 


No.  IV. 


By  Frederick  Fox  Cooper. 


AUTHORS. 

Consider,  reader,  what  fatigues  we  know ; 
Yet  shall  we  bless  our  labours,  if  mankind 
Their  future  safety  from. our  dangers  find." 

Gay's  Old  Poems. 


The  injustice  with  which,  men  who  write  for  the  stage,  are 
generally  calumniated  by  the  press,  and  the  ill-treatment 
they  experience,  from  (those  factotums  of  the  public,)  Thea- 
trical Stage  Managers,  together  with  the  injuries  they 
sustain  in  their  professional  avocations,  are  the  sole  reasons 
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why  they  are  made  the  subject  of  this  month's  inspection. 
Of  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  authorship  is  the  worst ; 
if  a  man  would  wish  to  spend  his  life  void  of  perplexity, 
he  should  apprentice  himself  to  a  knife-grinder,  or  bellows- 
mender,  rather  than  trust  to  the  contents  of  his  brain, 
however  fertile,  for  support.  He  may  then  comfortably 
repose,  for  he  will  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  intense 
thought,  the  delights  of  racking  the  brain  for  subjects  to 
write  upon,  the  searching  of  the  soul  for  language  to  put 
into  the  mouths  of  heroes  and  heroines,  and  the  delightful 
recreation  of  waiting  in  terrific  suspense,  ages,  ere  he  can 
know  the  result  of  his  efforts  ;  and  when  he  wakes  from 
the  dream  of  bliss  he  has  foolishly  indulged  in,  to  his 
sorrow  he  finds  that  the  anticipation  of  crowded  houses, 
thunders  of  applause,  and  the  author's  night,  are  mere 
bubbles,  which  turn  into  nothing,  but  the  usual  answer  of 
**  It  wont  suit,"  or  *'//'j  too  long  "  so  that  the  effusions  of 
a  mind  fraught  with  genius,  are  only  common-place  ideas, 
despised  by  himself  and  spurned  by  the  managers. 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  personally,  of  the  illiberality 
of  any  of  the  managers,  but  we  cannot  forego,  the  opportu- 
nity, of  making  a  few  remarks  uponthe  general  bad  conduct 
of  the  acting  proprietors  of  the  metropolitan  theatres,  and 
every  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  Drama, 
must  perceive  we  are  treading  upon  paths,  already  beaten 
out  for  us,  by  the  misconduct  of  those,  whom  we  are  now 
willing  to  reprobate.  It  is  said,  and  said  very  truly, 

"  Bold  is  his  task  in  this  discerning  age, 
When  every  witling  prates  about  the  stage ; 
And  some  pert  title  arrogantly  brings. 
To  trace  up  nature  through  her  noblest  springs." 

Therefore  we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  authors  of 
pieces  sent  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  neglect  ex- 
perienced by  them,  and  on  their  waste  of  time,  in  trusting 
to  the  superlative  taste  of  the  most  animated,  magnanimous , 
generous,  and  sublime  of  managers,  the  great  Lessee,  or 
in  plain  terms,  the  incomprehensible  cook  of  Melo  Dramas, 
Coronations,  and  Burletta's.  We  are  bold,  but  we  enter 
not  the  lists  alone,  for  we  ai'c  certain  that  the  authors  of 
**  Beltamira,"  '*  Ajtostaie,"  "  Montalto,"  "  Bridal  Night," 
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"  Mirandola"  "  Steward"  **  Damon  and  Pythias"  and 
"  Rttrihution"  will  all  join  us;  for  the  above  mentioned 
9xe  playsy  stamped  in  the  favour  of  the  public,  as  possessed 
of  infinite  merit;  particularly  *' il/i>a«rfo/a"  and  "  Con- 
science;" why  then  are  they  not  brought  forward,  and 
acted  at  least  four  or  five  times  in  one  season,  were  it  only 
as  a  compliment  to  the  merit  of  the  writers.  But  the  con- 
ductors of  the  theatres  act  otherwise,  for  when  a  play  is 
acted  with  any  degree  of  success,  at  any  one  of  the 
theatres,  these  m5^terious  beings  allow  it,  after  that  season, 
to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  aid  of  circu- 
lating libraries,  the  public  would  forget  that  there  ever  did 
exist  pieces  of  the  above  titles.  It  is  not  a  rarity  in  the 
annals  of  dramatic  fame,  to  find  the  ill  success  of  pieces 
often  with  truth  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Italians  "  never  did  exist  such  a  vile  plot  to  over- 
throw the  interests  of  any  man,  as  did  then ;  and  if  it  will 
be  any  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Bucke,  we  offer  some  little  con- 
solation by  informing  him,  that  he  may  owe  the  non-suc- 
cess of  his  piece  to  the  machinations  of  enemies,  for  we 
have  read  the  **  Jtaliafis,"  and  can  with  every  sentiment  of 
truth,  declare  that  it  equals  any  of  our  modern  tragedies. 

How  different  are  the  concerns  of  the  theatres  regulated 
to  what  the  public  suppose  ;  for  where  they  think  liberality 
and  generosity  go  hand-iu-hand,  nothing  but  meanness  and 
superciliousness  exist.  We  do  not  exaggerate,  and  as  we 
always  like  fact,  before  fiction,  we  only  ask  of  the  mana- 
gers the  following  question — whether,  if  a  piece  were  sent 
to  them  fresh  from  the  pen,  if  the  said  piece  would  not  be 
returned,  (after  having  been  detained  an  immensity  of  time, 
and  permitting  the  author  to  dance  attendance  the  whole  of 
that  time,  with  his  best  inquiries  after  his  property)  with 
the  usual,  and  ever  customary  answer  of  '*  It -wont  suit 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,"  and  cruelly  pirated  of  every  idea 
tending  to  strike  as  original.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  reply, 
for  the  incomprehensible  now  must  be  aware,  that  ji  ,woilU. 
be  fniitless  to  attempt  the  vindication  of  a  plan,  carried 
into  eflFect  not  only  by  him,  but  by  all  the  theatres,  metro- 
politan and  minor. 
Unsuccessful  authors  are  more  to  be  pitied  than  con- 
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demned,  for  in  one  light  they  are  worthy  of  high  commen- 
dation, and  that  is  for  their  praiseworthy  attempts  to  illus- 
trate nature  in  its  truest  colours,  and  for  modelling  them 
in  shapes  suitable  to  please  the  taste,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and 
fancy  of  man ;  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  whipping-top  of  a  grown-up  school-boy,  in  the  form  of 
a  critique  in  a  morning  paper. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  professional  duties  of  the 
managers  are  attended  with  propriety  of  conduct,  for  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  they,  from  selfish  motives, 
fall  (like  Cannibals  with  human  flesh)  upon  the  works  of 
men,  who  never  intended  their  works  to  be  polluted  by  the 
hands  of  a  man,  who  is  hardly  capable  of  any  thing,  save 
acting  a  puppet  in  the  Coronation.  The  same  with  all  the 
novels;  Walter  Scott  writes;  these  are  sure  to  be  made 
the  prey  (1)  of  the  lessee,  and  are  dragged,  stripped  of  all 
their  native  beauty,  for  the  idle  gratification  of  the  Drury 
Lane  management.  Instead  of  infringing  upon  the  works  of 
Byron,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better,  had  they  per- 
mitted those  who  are  attending  daily  for  answers,  to  have 
had  the  cheering  prospect  held  out  to  them  of  a  fair  trial. 
This  would  have  been  doing  good,  and  the  public,  perhaps, 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  bills,  instead  of  the  trash  composed  of  "  Ade- 
lines" **  Thereses"  "  GeraldiSy'  &c.  &c. 
March  5. 


STANZAS, 

TO  3IISS  M.  A.  TREE. 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

For  the  gentle  Viola ; 
^ind  rue  and  rosemary  to  braid, 

With  poor  Ophelia ; 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
Tlie  aye-enduring  power  of  love. 
,r — r-VrT->.^ 

( 1 )  We  cannot  hut  make  one  omission  here,  as  a  just  tribute 
to  the  talent  of  Mr.  T.  DiBDIN,  who  adds  another  leaf  to 
the  many  laurels  already  gained,  in  his  piece  of  the  "Pirate," 
which  is  dramatised  by  him,  we  need  say  no  more. 
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Every  softer,  kindlier  glow, 

Finds  its  resting-place  in  thee ; 
So  sweetly  dost  thou  speak  of  woe, 

It  seems  thy  fitting  ministry. 
For  ever  thus  the  plaints  to  tell 
Of  maidens  who  have  loved  too  well. 

Jn  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  press'd, 
And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still, 

Where  young  Love  liv'd,  and  Beauty  bless'd. 
The  fond  enthusiast  of  his  will. 

We  mark  the  changing  thoughts  that  prove 

The  maid  who  **  never  told  her  love." 

Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind, 
To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast; 

To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  find 

But  one  short  grief — the  first  and  lasti 

To  view  the  desolation  wide, 

And  yield,  nor  dare  to  stem  the  tide. 

Or,  in  fond  Julia's  shape  to  tell. 

What  woman's  heart  can  do  and  dare — 

What  tale  hath  ever  told  so  well 
The  tyrant  thrall  that  lovers  bear  ? 

And  while  I  look  on  thee,  I  feel 

Twere  rapture  at  some  shrines  to  kaeeL 

Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 
Thus  to  breathe  thy  noiseless  spell, 

That  hovers  round  like  fairy  braid, 
And  binds,  although  invisible. 

Delicate  Spirit,  fare  thee  well ! 

Oh  I  breathe,  for  ever  breathe  thy  spell. 


W.O.F. 


THE  LEGITIMATE  DRAMA  REVIVED. 

Mr.  Drama, 

I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  the  remarks  in  my  last 
have  been  in  the  least  matter  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the 
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performances  at  the  two  Great  Theatres,  but  I  certainly 
must  congratulate  the  dramatic  circle,  on  the  excellent 
change  that  has  taken  place. 

At  Covent  Garden,  instead  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a 
Carnival  or  a  Coronation,  we  have  the  treat  to  see  "  Julius 
CcBsar  "  supported  by  the  greatest  strength  of  the  house; 
Young,  Kemble,  and  Mac  ready,  standing  conspicuous  ; 
at  Old  Drury,  we  have  had  revived  all  the  excellent  comedies 
of  the  best. authors,  and  occasionally  a  tragedy,  where  Kean 
shines  forth  in  the  most  brilliant  colours,  while  Braham 
with  Madame  Vestris,  (ever  lovely)  Miss  Povey,  and 
Miss  FoRDE,  have  gratified  our  ears  with  the  sound  of 
their  melodious  voices. 

I  certainly  hail  it  as  a  happy  omen,  and  doubt  not  the 
repeated  calls  made  on  the  managers,  have  induced  them 
to  return  to  the  good  old  stock  pieces  from  which  they 
should  never  have  departed. 

Before  I  close,  I  would  just  say  that  it  is  a  great  pity  no 
able  clever  actor  can  be  found  to  support  Mr.  Kean.  Mr. 
Cooper  it  is  true  is  a  clever  and  a  gentlemanlike  man,  but 
then  he  is  foisted  into  Tragedy,  next  into  Comedy,  then 
Farce,  then  into  Opera,  Melodrama,  &c.,  which  is  certainly 
no  credit  to  Mr.  Elliston,  who  seems  to  make  quite  a  tool 
of  him,  and  which  should  not  be  allowed.  The  acting  of 
even  Roscius  himself  would  be  lost,  if  no  one  would  com- 
pete with  him. 

*'  *Tis  barbarous,  it  should  be  reform'd." 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Philo  Kean. 


NUG.E  DRAMATICJE. 


By  Geo.  Jas.  Db  Wilde. 
No.  f. 

THE  MANIAC, 

**  Had  we  never  lov'd  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  lov'd  so  blindly, 
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Never  met,  or  never  parted. 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted."  Burns. 


SCENE.— ^  Fore*^    Night. 

Manfred. 

My  hopes  are  fruitless,  the  intricacies 

Of  this  dark  forest  baffle  every  eflfort 

To  trace  an  outlet  ere  the  morning  dawns. 

How  ill  my  ardent  love  brooks  such  delay, 

That  hath  sustained  me  through  long  time  and  trial, 

By  pointing  towards  the  guerdon  that  it  promised. 

Amid  the  battle's  din,  'twas  love  that  fir'd  me ; 

In  woe  and  sickness,  still  'twas  my  attendant ; 

And  when  the  mists  that  hate  and  envy  rais'd 

Darken'd  my  soul,  it  soothed  me  with  the  thought, 

That  still  a  breast  was  left  for  me  to  rest  on ; 

A  lip  for  mine  to  press — one  heart  at  least 

That  beat  to  mine  responsive.    Eyes  that,  when 

Mine  shall  be  closed  in  death,  will  drop  a  tear 

Unto  my  memory — 

Oh  I  my  Camilla,  like  the  farewell  rose 

Of  d)dng  summer,  its  fair  petals  drenched 

And  beaten  by  the  storm — sweet  girl,  I  left  thee. 

How  ray  eyes  long,  aching  with  scenes  of  blood. 

On  that  fair  form  to  find  eternal  rest  I 

How  do  I  long  to  snatch  thee  from  the  desert, 

(Where  thou  hast  bloom'd  in  lonely  loveliness. 

Almost  unknown,  expos'd  to  every  ill,} 

To  the  bright  sunshine  of  prosperity. 

To  shelter  thee  from  danger — to  behold  thee. 

My  lovely  bride,  the  ornament  of  Naples  '. 

But  for  deluding  fancy,  that  persuaded 

A  shriek  of  woe  buret  from  this  gloomy  spot. 

And  prompted  me  to  rush  from  my  attendant. 

And  for  awhile,  sweet,  to  forget  e'en  thee, 

I  should  ere  this  have  clasp'd  thee  to  my  bosom. 

To  part  no  more — but  now,  till  the  bright  sun 

Pierces  this  thicket,  this  nyist  be  my  couch. 

(Throws  himself  on  a  hank  and  sleeps.) 
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SONG  at  a  distance. 
Tell  me  not  of  hope,  it  died 

In  my  breast  for  ever, 
When  from  me  my  lover  hied, 
To  return,  oh !  never 
From  the  blue  aether,  and  from  the  green  wave. 
Souls  of  the  bless'd  hover  over  his  grave. 
Enter  the  Maniac. 
Well,  well,  I  shall  meet  him  one  day,  when  my  brain  burns 
not,  and  my  heart  ceases  to  beat ;  and  when  the  moon  beams 
brightly,  lock'd  in  each  others  arms,  we'll  wander  to  the 
grot,  and  gaze  on  the  spirits  that  dip  in  the  spray  of  the 
torrent — the  grot  where  I  oft  have  watched,  and  beheld 
sights  too  awfiii  for  mortal  vision. — Yes — I  have  strove 
shuddering  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  tho'  it  almost 
drove  me  into  madness,  I  would  not  quit  it — oh,  no  !  for 
there  I  beheld  the  poor  remains  of  all  I  ever  loved,  or  ever 
shall  love.    Time  was,  this  heart  beat  warmly  in  my  breast 
— time  was,  the  clear  beams  of  the  young  moon  gladdened 
me — then  all  was  pleasure,  all  happiness ;  but  my  heart  is 
cold  now,  and  I  am  reckless  alike  of  joy  and  woe — my  Man- 
fred is  no  more  and  the  fiends  of  the  fall  have  clasped  me  in 
their  icy  arms  and  pointed  to  his  mangled  corpse,  but  when 
1  sought  to  embrace  his  clay  cold  form — Hal  can  it  be — 
(Perceiving  Manfred.)  it  is  it  is  my  Manfred !  ye  shall  not 
snatch  him  from  me,  now  he  breathes,  oh  !  God  he  lives. — 
(She  runs  to  embrace  him ^  he  starts  and  grasping  a  pistol— • 
fires — she  falls.) — Oh!  Manfred,  Manfred. — 

Man.  What  have  1  done,  oh  I  God  'tis  my  Camilla. 

Cam.  Nay  calm  thee  Manfred,  calm  thee,  pitying heavea 
Has  granted  more  than  ever  I  have  hoped  for : 
I  prayed  that  I  might  die  upon  thy  grave, 
I  die  upon  thy  breast — oh  !  I  have  suffer'd — 
They  told  me  you  were  dead,  and  my  poor  brain 
Sank  under  such  oppressive  misery. 
Yet  reason  would  at  times  dart  one  fierce  ray. 
And  then  I've  pray'd  for  death. — Farewell — farewell. 
Oh  I  my  lov'd  Manfred,  when  this  heart  is  cold, 
That  never  beat  with  love  except  for  thee — 
When  thou  shalt  raise  the  goblet  to  thy  lips 
In  adoration  to  some  happier  fair. 
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Oh  !  heave  one  sigh  to  thy  once  lov'd  Camilla. 

Man.  My  dear  dear  lost  one  talk  not  thus  to  me. 
Rather  heap  curses  on  thy  murderer. 
Think  not  I  will  survive  thee,  cans't  thou  deem 
Me  such  a  fiend  as  e'er  to  lend  an  ear 
To  aught  of  revelry — oh  !  canst  thou  deem 
I  to  another  can  consign  a  heart 
Plighted  to  thee  alone  ? 

Cam.  Nay  live  ray  Manfred, 
Live  and  be  happy — if  the  spirit  freed 
From  earthly  manacles  be  but  allowed, 
Scenes  to  revisit  that  in  life  were  dear ; 
Mine,  mine  will  be  the  task  to  hover  o'er  thee, 
To  save ;  oh  1  God — 'tis  past — farewell,  farewell.     {Dies.) 

Man.  Stay,  stay  Camilla — oh  !  all  powerful  Heaven, 
In  pity  rob  me  not  of  all  I  love, 
Recall,  recall  thy  mandate — to  those  lips 
Restore  their  ruby  tint — 'reave  not  those  eyes 
Of  all  their  witchery — oh  I  stamp  me  not 
A  wretch — a  murderer,  it  cannot  be, 
Distraction  seizes  me  ! — oh  !  thou  loveliest  one 
In  whom  my  every  hope  and  wish  was  center'd  j 
Pardon,  oh  pardon  this,  my  last  rash  deed, 
I  cannot  live  without  thee — cannot  live 
Thy  murderer — this  is  my  last  embrace. 
This  kiss  my  farewell  to  all  happiness. —     (Stabs  .himself.) 

Mary-le-bone,  1822. 


THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 


Is  there  no  play. 


To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hand  ?" 

**  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream"  Act  V. 


KING'S  THEATRE. 
JouT7ial  of  Performances y  with  Remarks. 


April  9th. — I  Que  Pretendenti  Delusi. 
This  comic  opera  is  rather  a  flimsy  production.  The  music 
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is  by  Mosc  A,  and  a  duet  from  his  hand  which  was  given  in 
the  late  Oratorio's  excited  considerable  expectations  as  to 
its  success.  We  are  compelled  to  say  those  expectations 
have  been  disappointed.  The  huffa  music  has  vivacity  and 
elegance ;  but  except  in  that  peculiar  style  it  seems  that 
MoscA  can  do  nothing.  There  is  not  a  single  serious  song 
(if  we  recollect  right)  in  the  opera,  and  very  little  of  Adagie 
movement  in  any  shape.  The  piece  acts  pleasantly,  thanks 
to  the  exertions  of  the  two  De  Begni's  ;  but  from  the  rising 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  the  characters  do  nothing  but 
quarrel  in  chorusses  and  quartettes. 

The  Dramatic  portion  of  this  affair  lies  in  a  nut-shell. 
Signor  AndronicOf  [Di  Giovanni,]  &nd  Signora  Eupkemiaf 
[Grazianni]  have  a  ward,  Emilia,  [Mad.  De  Begnis] 
whom  they  propose  to  marry.  As  to  who  shall  be  the 
happy  man,  a  difference  exists.  Signora  Euphemia  affects 
a  pompous  nobleman  called  Don  Fausto,  [Placci]  ; 
while  the  Signor  favours  Don  Procopio,  [De  Begnis]  a 
wealthy  miser ;  and  the  lady  herself  has  fixed  her  heart 
upon  Odoardo,  [CuRioNi]  an  officer  of  hussars.  Out  of  the 
claims  of  these  suitors  the  business  of  the  piece  arises. 
The  lady  employs  stratagem  to  obtain  the  object  of  her  af- 
fections. She  terrifies  the  miser,  as  a  loud  imperious  ex- 
travagant shrew,  and  disgusts  the  noble  by  assuming  the 
manners  of  an  unbred  hoyden :  eventually  she  fiightens 
both  into  withdrawing  their  pretensions ;  and  they  request 
as  a  favor  that  she  may  inflict  herself  upon  her  favoured 
lover. 

Mad.  De  Begnis  played  in  her  usual  style  of  talent. 
Her  scolding  was  admirable ;  and  her  scenes  with  Don 
Fausto  were  «at/ and  simple  in  the  highest  degree  without 
being  in  any  point  alloyed  with  vulgarity.  Signor  De 
Begnis  is  no  less  entitled  to  a  recommendation  than  his 
spouse.  His  Procopio  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  hard  impenetra- 
ble heart.  There  are  consols  in  every  feature  of  his  coun- 
tenance and  the  late  attack  upon  the  five  per  cents,  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  elongation  of  his  chin. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  disputes  between  the  suitors 
and  the  guardian,  and  more  especially  their  amorous  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  lady  afford  considerable  scope  for  that 
gay  chit  chat  style,  in  which  the  composer  unquestionably 
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Stands  eminent ;  but  there  is  nothinisf  except  the  chit  chat 
deserving  of  attention.  The  best  feature  in  the  serious 
music,  is  the  duet  in  the  first  act,  between  Mad.  De  Begnis 
and  CuRioNi  j  for  the  rest  hear  one  scene,  and  you  hear  the 
whole  opera; — We  like  Macaroni  in  its  way,  but  we  do 
not  choose  to  live  upon  it. 

23. — PiETRO  L'Eremita. 

The  story  of  this  serious  opera  is  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Peter  the  Hermit ^  the  founder  of  the  Crusades.  He  is 
represented  a  prisoner  of  the  Sultan  Noraddin^  but  exciting 
terror  by  the  divine  inspiration  and  supernatural  agency 
which  he  is  presumed  to  possess.  This  is  particularly 
evinced  in  the  last  scene  of  the.  first  act,  in  which  on  his 
invocation  a  shower  of  fire  falls  that  enwraps  almost  the 
whole  theatre  in  its  glaring  light.  The  divine  mission  of 
Peter  is  finally  proved  by  the  death  of  Orasmane,  the  soi> 
of  the  Sultan,  who  is  killed  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  cap- 
tive Christians,  with  their  leader,  Peter,  are  finally  restored 
to  liberty.  In  the  composition  of  this  opera  Rossini  has 
made  a  great  addition  to  his  fame.  It  is  of  the  first  order 
of  harmony,  rich,  mellow,  and  powerful,  happily  appropri- 
;ite  to  a  subject  embracing  much  of  military  pomp  and 
parade.  The  great  weight  of  the  performance  falls  upon 
Pietro  and  ^gia,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a  Christian,  with 
whom  the  Prince  Orasmaiie  is  in  love.  She  is  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  stage.  In  this  part  Madame  Camporese 
gave  great  satisfaction.  Every  part  of  her  performance 
was  received  with  applause.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  her  Sorte  crudele,  the  commencement  of  the 
expression  of  her  grief  and  despair  for  the  death  of  her 
lover.  The  scenery  and  decorations  of  this  opera  arc  very 
fiae.  The  bridge  in  the  last  scene,  by  which  the  Christians 
eflFect  their  escape,  is  uncommonly  well  managed  :  when  it 
broke  down  in  the  centre,  carrying  with  it  the  pursuers, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  house  that  it  was  a  real 
accident.  SignorZuccHELLi,(l)  from  Rome,  made  his  rfeiu/ 
in  the  character  of  the  Sultan.     His  tones  are  rich  and 

(1)  The  wags  already  say  that  he  is  an  Irishman  educated 
(not  born)  in  Italy,  and  that  his  name  is  h  corruption  of 
Joe  Krlly. 
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powerful,  and  liis  reception  was  highly  flatterinfr.  The 
opera  went  off  with  extraordinary  ec/at,  but  it  will  require 
considerable  compression. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

April  18th. — Road  to  Ruin — Giovanni  in  London. 

19. — Secrets  worth  Knowing — Paul  and  Virginia. 

20. — Speed  the  Plough — My  Spouse  and  I. 

22. — King  Richard  III — Monsieur  Tonson. 

23. — Man  of  the  World — Past  Ten  o'Clock  and  a  Rainy 
Night. 

Mr.  Kean  appeared  in  the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax 
Macsj/nophant,  with  increased  success  and  approbation. 
Since  this  piece  was  last  represented,  an  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  oiLady  Rodolpha  Lumbercourtf 
which  was  performed  by  Mrs.  Gloveh  instead  of  Miss  S. 
Booth.  We  could  not  have  doubted  that  Mrs.  Glover 
would  have  performed  it  well ;  but  we  had  great  doubts  that 
she  could  overcome  the  prepossessions  in  favour  of  Miss 
S.  Booth's  representation  of  that  ax'duous  character.  This 
expectation  has  not  been  disappointed.  Mrs.  Glover  per- 
formed it  certainly  with  considerable  spirit  and  judgment; 
she  manifested  those  nice  shades  of  perception  and  powers 
of  expression  for  which  her  acting  is  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished ;  but  in  the  accent  and  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  general  depoi'tment  of  the  Scotch  gentle- 
woman, she  was  evidently  inferior  to  Miss  S.  Booth.  The 
description  of  the  fashionable  circles  at  Bath  she  gave  with 
great  spirit  and  drollery,  nor  was  she  less  successful  in  the 
scene  with  Cousin  Charles,  where  she  uses  her  best  arts  to 
obtain  the  happiness  of  his  aversion. 

The  farce  of  "  Past  Ten  o'clock,  and  a  Paint/  Night," 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which,  a  convivial  dialogue  takes 
place  over  the  bottle,  between  Dozey,  an  old  veteran,  and 
Bantam,  a  servant,  which  called  forth  the  loyalty  of  the 
aii.'Utnce.  The  veteran,  in  enumerating  his  various  bless- 
ings, stated  that  he  had  the  honour  of  serving  "  the  King," 
the  most  kind  jjnd  liberal  of  toasters,  upon  which  Bantam, 
his  companion,  proposed  that  they  should  drink  his  health 
standing.  Loud  cries  were  then  made  of  God  save  the  King, 
and  Mr.  Knight  canae  forward,  and  said,  if  it  was  their 
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pleasure,  God  save  the  King  would  be  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  farce.  Accordingly,  Avhen  the  afterpiece  was  concluded, 
the  appropriate  loyalty  of  the  audience  was  gratified  in 
hearing  the  national  anthem  sung  by  a  great  proportion  of 
the  corps  drainatique. 

24. — Castle  Spectre — My  Spouse  and  I. 
For  the  second  time  Mr.  Kean  sustained  the  character  of 
Osmond. — Osmond  is  a  villain  of  the  blackest  character,  in 
whose  corrupt  heart,  baseness,  treachery,  counterfeited  love, 
and  every  species  of  dissimulation  find  a  kindred  soil.  To 
accomplish  his  iniquitous  purposes  he  would  wade  through 
seas  of  blood.  In  this  description,  the  affinity  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  III.  is  apparent.  It  must  then  naturally 
be  expected  that  Mr.  Kean  was  successful.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  horrid  dreams,  when  he  rushes  from  his  couch 
into  the  arms  of  his  slaves,  and  depicts  the  dreadful  mental 
torture  he  endured  from  the  hideous  spectre  which  appeared 
to  him,  he  produced  the  most  astonishing  effect :  and 
throughout  the  entire  performance  he  depicted  the  dark 
character  of  the  villain  Osmond,  who  possessed  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  human  nature,  without  one  single  redeeming 
virtue,  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Miss  Grimani  played 
Angela  with  considerable  judgment. 

April  25. — Siege  of  Belgrade — Prisoner  at  Large. 
Mr.  Braham  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  in  the 
character  of  the  Sei-askier.  He  was  most  warmly  greeted 
on  his  appearance  by  the  audience,  and  seemed  in  as  good 
voice  as  ever  we  recollect  him.  In  all  his  songs  he  gave 
universal  delight,  in  some  he  was  ewcorerf,  in  all,  a  repetition 
was  called  for.  The  favourite  air  of  "  My  heart  with  love 
is  beating,"  he  sang  in  a  strain  of  the  sweetest  melody, 
combined  with  the  most  brilliant  execution.  Madame 
Vestris  played  Lilla  with  her  natural  vivacity  and  judg- 
ment; and  Miss  Forde,  in  the  character  of  Catharine^ 
obtained  great  applause.  She  looked  more  interesting  in 
the  character,  than  in  any,  in  which,  she  has  as  yet  appeared. 
She  sang  all  the  songs  allotted  to  her  with  taste  and  sweet- 
ness, and,  with  a  little  more  spirit,  might  bs  considered 
perfect  in  the  character.  The  house  was  numerously  and 
fashionably  attended. 

26. — Castle  Spectre — Paul  and  V^irginia, 
27. — Guy  Mannering — Who's  who? 
F  f  2 
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Mr.  Braham  resumed  his  performance  of  Hairy  Ber- 
tram^ and  was  welcomed  and  applauded  with  oft -repeated 
cheers :  an  echo  duet  was  adopted  for  his  introduction,  in 
place  of  the  original  song.  His  rich  and  mellow  tones, 
issuing  from  behind  the  scene,  filled  the  mind  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  The  song  was  heard  with  rapture.  He 
gave  "  The  last  words  of  Marmiu7i"  with  delightful  eflFect ; 
the  accents,  as  they  die  away,  sink  into  the  soul  as  it 
melts  beneath  them ;  his  '*  Love's  young  dream,"  executed 
without  an  accompaniment,  as  usual,  proves  the  astonish- 
ing power  of  the  singer ;  it  was  heard  with  delight  and 
encored.  His  *'  Scots  wha  ha\"  given  in  his  best  style, 
experienced  a  like  reception.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  favou- 
rite performer,  to  whom  the  public  are  so  largely  indebted, 
triumph  over  the  repetition  and  familiarity  with  the  scene 
by  the  power  of  superior  talent,  and  continue  to  captivate 
with  all  the  charms  of  novelty.  Miss  Forde  sustained 
Julia  Manniring  well,  and  introduced  a  composition  of 
Moore's — "  Oh,  say  fiot  Woman's  heart  is  false,"  with 
good  effect ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  efficient  if  ex- 
ecuted in  a  more  simple  style,  and  with  a  less  display  of 
powers.  Miss  Povey  was  Lucy  Bertram,  and  acquitted  her- 
self well.  Miss  Edmiston  performed  Meg  Merrilies  for  the 
first  time.  She  is  too  active,  or  rather  she  overacted  the 
part — her  mind  seems  to  have  no  instant  of  repose,  and 
she  destroys  the  distinction  we  look  for  between  the  sober 
melancholy,  and  the  enraged  distress  of  the  part.  Other- 
wise she  is  full  of  the  ambiguity  and  irregular  energy  of 
thought  implied  in  the  original,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
Meg  Merrilies  who  has  been  seen  since  the  first  appearance 
of  Mrs.  Egeri  ON  in  the  character.  Harley  played  Do- 
ntinie  Sampsoji  with  much  advantage  to  his  professional 
honours.  He  would  do  better  to  dress  the  character  in 
black,  even  if  he  has  good  reasons  for  using  a  party  coloured 
costume.  He  was  very  ludicrous  in  the  compulsory  inter- 
view with  Meg  Merrilies.  The  piece  went  off  well,  and  the 
house  displayed  a  full  and  elegant  audience. 

29. — Romeo  and  Juliet — Giovanni  in  London. 

In  the  tragedy — a  fair  debutante  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Juliet,  and  was  eminently  successful.  She  is  the 
daughter  y*'  Mrs.  Glover,  so  long  a  distinguished  public 
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favourite.  Miss  Glover's  appearance  is  extremely  in- 
teresting; her  features  small  but  expressive;  and  her  pei- 
son,  not  above  the  middle  size,  formed  with  the  most  per- 
fect symmetry.  On  first  coming  forward  she  was  most 
warmly  greeted,  and  evidently  laboured  under  considerable 
agitation.  Having  recovered  from  her  embarrassment,  her 
talents  began  to  shew  themselves,  and  in  the  scene  in  the 
balcony,  she  gave  ample  earnest  of  those  fine  powers,  which 
she  afterwards  so  successfully  displayed.  Her  extreme 
youth,  and  want  of  familiarity  with  the  stage,  left  os  un- 
prepared for  that  high  degree  of  cultivation  which,  even 
under  the  disadvantages  of  a  first  appearance,  was  abuufi- 
antly  evident.  Her  action  is  graceful  and  dignified,  her 
accents  the  sweetest  imaginable,  her  enunciation  remarka- 
bly distinct,  and  her  entire  demeanour  elegant.  Our  limits 
prevent  us  at  present  from  entering  into  further  particulars, 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  Miss  Glover  must  become  a 
reigning- favourite,  and  fill  up  (in  some  measure)  the  blank 
so  long  vacant  in  the  female  department  of  the  hig-her 
walks  of  tragedy. 

30. — Haunted  Tower — Monsieur  Tonson. 

May  1.— Romeo  and  Juliet. — Paul  and  Virginia. 

2. — Pizarro— Turpike  Gate. 

3. — Othello — Spectre  Bridegroom. 

4. — Siege  of  Belgrade — Monsieur  Tonson. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

Jomnal  of  Performances y  with  Remarks. 


April  18th.— Rob  Roy— Cherry  and  Fair  Star 

19.— School  for  Scandal—Ibid. 

20.— Slave— Ibid. 

22. — Julius  Caesar — Ibid. 

The  cast  of  the  tragedy  was  uncommonly  strong,  includ- 
ing Messrs.  C.  Kemble,  Young,  and  Mac  ready,  as  Mark 
Antony y  Brutus,  a»d  Cassias. — Indeed  the  bare  mention  of 
the  actors  by  whom  the  principal  characters  were  sustained 
iminediately  conveys  a  high  idea  of  the  performance.  A 
raort  felicitous  arrangement  could  not  have  been  made ; 
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ftod  it  U  very  seldom  indeed  we  meet  with  sucb  a  mre 
combination  of  dramatic  power  in  one  piece.  In  this  age 
of  shows  and  pantomime,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  see  the 
legitimate  drama  restored  to  its  proper  place  and  liberally 
patronized.  If  those  who  habitually  rail  against  the  public 
taste,  and  attribute  to  its  depravity,  the  apparent  apathy  to 
dramatic  exhibitions ;  had  witnessed  the  breathless  attention, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  representation  of  this  grand 
eflFort  of  human  genius,  and  the  exquisite  delight  it  seemed 
to  communicate,  they  would  at  once  perceive  the  temerity 
of  their  presumption.  The  stillness  which  prevailed  through 
the  house,  crowded  as  it  was,  proved  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  the  splendid  eflfbrts  of  those  "  master  spirits"  of 
the  stage.  The  speech  to  the  Roman  people  over  the  dead 
body  of  CkBsar  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Kemble  with  such 
seeming  candour  as  was  well  calculated  to  attain  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ambition.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
burst  of  exultation  with  which  he  concluded  his  speech,  when 
he  had  inflamed  the  minds  of  his  auditory  against  the  con- 
spirators, and  the  animation  with  which  he  uttered  the 
words — 

— — — — "  Now  let  it  work ; 

Mischief,  thou  art  a  foot," 

excited  the  most  unbounded  applause.  The  whole  waa  as 
pure  a  specimen  of  declamation  as  can  be  conceived.  In 
the  scene  of  their  contention  and  reconcilement,  the  impe- 
tuous temper  of  Cassius  was  finely  contrasted  with  the  sub- 
dued but  determined  bearing  of  the  philosophic  Brutus. 
The  entire  performance  of  this  play  was  unique  and  equal 
and  the  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  great  and  tragi- 
cal event  which  was  celebrated.  ^11  the  actors  appeared  in 
their  just  relation  to  each  other;  there  was  no  one  meteor 
whose  beams  eclipsed  the  surrounding  luminaries,  and 
whose  lustre  was  dimmed  (and  not  as  is  sometimes  falsely 
supposed)  rendered  more  dazzling  by  their  inferiority.  It 
was  the  most  perfect  representation  that  has  been  seen  on 
the  stage  for  many  years ;  the  part  of  Julius  Ca-sar  was  well 
sustained  by  Mr.  Egerton,  and  Mrs.  Faucit  was  an  in- 
teresting Portia.  Looking  to  the  leading  characters  of  the 
piece,  supported  by  such  an  host  of  talent,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  relished  by  the  audience.    The  announce- 
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Jiient  for  its  repetition  was  received  with  thunders  of  ap|- 
plause. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  assemblage  of  operatic  and  histrionic  talent,  com- 
bined with  the  pleasing  yet  mournful  sensations  of  hearing 
Charles  Incledon  once  more,  propelled  us  insensibly  to 
take  a  "longing,  lingering  look"  atoneof  the  finest  vocalists 
that  ever  adorned  the  British  Stage,  or  charmed  the  musical 
world.  There  is  something  uncommonly  affecting  in  taking 
farewell  of  an  old  favorite,  and  the  restrospections  that 
follow  upon  such  an  occurrence,  lead  us  involuntarily  to 
the  adoption  of  ideas,  that  show  us  in  a  most  sensitive 
degree,  the  deteriorating  influence  of  time,  not  only  on 
states  and  empires  ;  but  on  human  passions  and  powers. 
Thus  the  above  named  gentleman,  who  once  in  the  fullness, 
pathos,  and  majesty  of  his  voice  could  rouse  every  latent 
nerve,  and  appeal  with  almost  supernatural  emotion  to  the 
divination  of  music  that  **  stirs  within  us,"  now  only  ex- 
cites, whilst  we  are  hearing  him,  a  restlessness  in  our  bosoms, 
which  breathes  most  compassionately  our  ardent  hopes, 
that  he  will  execute  what  he  may  be  singing,  with  some 
emanation  of  his  former  far  extended  fame;  and  when 
the  strain  is  ended,  we  feel  removed  from  the  necessity 
of  listening  to  what  we  are  certain  must  be  to  him,  an 
elaborate  and  difficult  task.  But  though  age,  has  with  its 
iron  hand,  impaired  materially  his  fine  voice,  yet  at  certain 
passages,  either  the  recollection  of  what  he  has  been,  or 
that  musical  inspiration  which  always  characterized  him, 
seems  to  have  instilled  new  energy  to  his  frame,  and  to 
have  reanimated  most  mellifluously  his  tones  ;  at  such 
periods  as  these,  he  still  delighted  and  astonished  us,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  lower  strains,  that  volume  of 
majestic  grandeur,  and  richness  of  intonation  came  swel- 
ling on  in  as  sweet  and  as  undulating  accents  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  :  but  in  the  falcetto  notes,  the  roundness  of 
tone,  the  thrilling  melody,  that  used  so  beautifully  to  dis- 
tinguish them  is  scarcely  perceptible  ;  and  which  added  to 
the  want  of  articulation  by  loss  of  teeth,  made  us,  as  we 
before  observed  sit  in  anxiety,  during  the  performance,  and 
rejoice  at  its  termination. 
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.[The  evenings  entertainuieuts  werq  ushered  in  (to  one  of 
the  njost  hrilliant  and  numerous  audiences  that  ever.grficed 
a  British  theatre,)  by  the  grand  overture  to  *'  Anacreon" 
composed  by  Cherubini,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was 
executed  gratuitously  with,  consummate  skill  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Italian  Opera,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mountain  : 
next  followed  the '*  Quaker"  in  which  we  were  delighted 
by  the  inimitable  acting  of  Mr.  Oxberry,  who  sustained 
most  admirably  the  part  oi  Solomon.  His  old  proverbs  and 
sayings  which  led  us  to  believe  he  had  ransacked  poor 
Dick's  repository  elicited  rounds  of  applause  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  in  this  instance  noticing  the  absurdity  of  any 
young  man  of  sense,  obtruding  himself  on  the  public,  with 
such  slender  abilities  as  the  young  gentleman  who  enacted 
**  Luhin"  his  singing  was  vile,  his  acting  worse,  and  he  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  foil  to  the  rest  of  the  performers. 
The  "  Day  after  the  Wedding"  displayed  most  forcibly 
the  excellent  acting  of  Mrs.  Glover,  Messrs.  Russel, 
Barnard,  &c.  &c.  In  the  musical  melange  that  succeed- 
ed, we  were  enraptured  with  the  dulcet  warblings  of 
that  inspired  of  St.  Cecilia,  Miss  Stephens;  Madam 
Vestris  had  evidently  a  cold  ;  Miss  PovEV,  and  that  ever- 
green, Mrs.  Bland  sang  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes  of  Bonnie 
Doojt"  arranged  as  a  duet,  delightfully,  "  Pot  Pourri" 
by  Mr.  Nichol.son,  was  a  masterpiece  of  execution  and 
musical  feeling,  and  together  with  the  vocal  abilities  of 
Messrs.  Broadhurst,  G.  Smith,  Harley,  Wfbb,  &c. 
presented  us  with  as  delicious  an  harmonic  treat  as  we  ever 
experienced.  It  was  here  that  Incledon,  after  singing 
*'  Black  Ey'd  Siisau"  and  the  "  Storm"  delivered  his 
Farewell  Address,  and  which  evidently  not  only  affected  him, 
but  most  of  his  auditors  ;  and  it  was  here  we  considered  he 
threw  off  the  natural  imperfections  of  age,  and  appeared 
with  his  wonted  glory,  by  executing  with  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
the  celebrated  duet  of  "  AlFs  Well"  which  forcibly  brought 
home  to  our  recollections  the  strains  of  other  days.  "  The 
Turnpike  Gate"  finished  the  bill  of  fare,  in  which  that  pro- 
fessor of  grimace  and  buffoonery,  Munden  shone  conspicu- 
ously, he  in  fact  kept  the  house  in  an  incessant  roar,  but 
his  extemporaneous  allusion  to  Mr.  Incledon  received  as  it 
deserved  tremendous  applause.   The  whole  of  the  ladies  and 
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gentiemen,  who  so  willingly  contributed  their  varied  assist- 
ance fully  supported  their  pretensions  to  public  favour,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  whose  apathy  in  performing 
his  engagement  to  the  vocal  veteran,  deserves  the  severest 
reprehension.  We  would  wish  by  the  bye  to  remind  the 
above  named  gentleman  that  a  promise  once  given,  ought 
most  solemnly  to  be  held  sacred,  and  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present,  to  serve  an  old  friend  and  favourite  for  the  last 
time,  would  have  redounded  more  to  his  credit  and  fame, 
than  the  course  he  pursued. 

Farewell  Incledon,  may  the  remaining  declension  of  thy 
existence,  be  hallowed  from  misfortune,  and  though  we  are 
aware  you  might  at  this  period  have  commanded  your  car- 
riage, we  are  likewise  *'  tremblingly  alive,"  to  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  human  nature,  from  which  you,  as  well 
as  mankind  in  general,  cannot  possibly  be  free,  or  exempt. 


ROYAL  AMPHITHEATRE. 


This  attractive  and  fashionable  place  of  summer  amnse- 
ment,  put  in  its  claims  to  public  approval  and  patronage  at 
the  usual  period,  under  the  sole  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Davis, 
(partner  with  the  late  Mr.  AstleyJ  and  the  stage  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  William  Barrymore.  The  house 
which  deservedly  ranks  among  the  most  elegant  minor 
theatres  in  the  metropolis,  has  undergone  various  tasteful 
and  judicious  improvements,  and  has  been  newly  painted 
and  decorated  in  the  most  elegant  manner ;  the  company 
has  also  received  several  desirable  accessions  :  among 
the  chief  of  whom  many  be  enumerated,  Mr.  Power,  Mr. 
Baker,  and  Miss  HEALEvfrom  the  Olympic,  Mr  Slader, 
and  Mr.  Herring  from  the  Surrey,  and  others.  The 
season  commenced  with  the  frolics  of  Tom^  Jerry,  and 
LogiCy  during  their  lite  in  the  metropolis,  and  an  afterpiece 
called  the  "  Irishman  in  London.^'  Premising  that  this 
was  the  first  theatre  at  which  these  worthies  commenced 
their  peregrinations,  the  success  of  which,  induced  the 
manager  to  keep  his  doors  open  a  considerable  time  longer 
than  the  usual  period  ;  and  that  on  this  success  the  Adeiphi, 
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and  all  the  other  theatres  determined  to  raise  their  super- 
structures, we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  enlarge  a  littJe 
in  our  description  of  the  present  medley,  as  it  will  probably 
be  for  the  last  time.  We  are  first  presented  with  *  Life 
in  the  Country"  the  Sportsman's  Cabinet — Jerry  requests 
permission  of  his  father  to  take  a  peep  at  the  sights  of  the 
**  wonderfulmetropolis" — and  T'owi  kindly  undertakes  to  give 
him  the  '  ^/inishing  stroke."  The  "  old  ones"  consent  gained, 
Jerry  takes  leave  of  his  constant  Sue,  and  led  by  Folly  in 
the  shape  of  Harlequin  and  Clown  ;  they  arrive  in  the 
Exeter  Mail  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar;  where  soon  after,  at 
a  "  Chaffing  Crib"  Jerry  gets  introduced  to  Logic,  and  the 
game  begins — through  all  the  degrees  of  high  and  low  life, 
by  occasional  peeps  into  Ahnacks  in  the  West,  and  All-Max 
in  the  East — in  Carlton  Palace,  and  in  the  "  Back  Slums" 
(as  they  are  denominated)  in  the  "  Holy  Land."  We  have 
the  customary  hits  of  ^'flooring  a  Jarvy" — "  boxing  a 
Charley" — getting  **  quodded"  and  being  ** finished." 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  highly  ludicrous  ;  particularly 
Jackson's  Rooms,  in  which  Jerry  gets  acquainted  with  the 
*'  giving  and  taking"  system,  and  the  Clown  proves  himaelf 
a  "  hard  hitter,"  by  sending  Harlequin  clean  thro'  the 
wainscot.— 7'rt^/er*n/'*,  where  the  plan  is  taught  of  how 
to  6uy  a  horse,  and  how  to  sell  one — and  the  exterior  of  the 
Opera  House,  with  the  horrors  of  a  rainy  night.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Mail  Coach  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  is 
peculiarly  well  managed.  The  Temple  Bar  scene,  aud 
those  in  the  Watch  House,  and  All  Max  in  the  East,  are 
not  made  so  much  of  as  we  should  have  expected.  But 
any  little  deficiency  in  this  respect  was  amply  made  up  for 
by  the  scene  of  Epsom  Races.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  facility  which  the  extensive  stage  of  this 
theatre,  presents  for  any  spectacle  of  an  equestrian  nature, 
a  description  of  this  scene  will  be  needless ;  it  is  a  true  and 
humourous  picture  of  real  life,  and  exhibits  post  chaises, 
gigs,  tilburys,  caravans,  hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  four- 
in-hand  barouches,  all  drawn  by  real  horses — with  gambling 
tables,  pickpockets,  sweeps,  piemen,  beggars  and  ballad- 
singers,  and  all  the  numerous  and  varied  paraphernalia  attend- 
ed on  these  well  known  scenes,  concluding  with  a  grand  race 
between  seven  "  Bits  of  Blood .'"  on  extensive  platforms 
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taking  in  the  Avhole  width  of  the  riding  school.  It  is  without 
exception  the  very  best  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  exhi- 
bited, we  think,  even  on  this  stage.  We  arc  really  some- 
what surprised  that  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  manager 
did  not  present  him  with  another  scene  which  would 
have  equalled  the  one  we  have  just  mentioned — for  which 
his  theatre  is  equally  well  adapted — and  which  would 
have  afforded  a  fine  scope  for  Jerry  and  Tom  to  have  exer- 
cised to  the  fullest  extent  their  propensities  for  "  larking" 
—we  mean  Bartholomew  Fair  I — We  think  a  finer  subject 
for  the  employment  of  the  risible  muscles  can  scarcely  be 
found  in  all  the  scenes  in  London  put  together,  if  well 
managed. 

Mr.  Power's  Tom,  was  marked  by  that  strong  energy 
which  made  his  performance  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter, at  the  Olympic  so  noted.  Slader's  Jerry  was  full 
of  vigour  and  spirit,  and  Herring,  infused  the  vis  comica 
into  Logic.  Miss  Healey  (as  Folly)  sang  most  delight- 
fully. Mr.  GuEKiNT  should  diet  himself — this  would  im- 
prove his  shape,  and  render  him  a  more  fit  representative 
of  the  parti-coloured  hero.  Southbv's  Clown  is  excellent ; 
but  the  introduction  of  these  attributes  of  Folly  (which  is 
certainly  an  excellent  idea)  is  not  we  think,  so  highly 
relished  as  it  ought  to  be ;  the  reason  for  this  appears  to 
us  to  arise  from  their  being  only  imaginary  characters, 
and  thereby  taking  off  from  that  reality  which  would 
otherwise  attach  itself  to  the  scenes  and  incidents. 

The  "  Night  Hag,  or  St.  Swithen's  Chair."  This  in- 
teresting Melo  Drama  (which  was  brought  forward  last 
season  with  decided  success)  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Barrymore,  and  is  founded  on  an  episode  in  the  novel 
of  "  Waverley."  The  incidents  are  extremely  well  con- 
trived— and  the  scene  in  the  Night  Hag's  cave  (in  which 
Fergus  in  compliance  with  the  mystic  direction — 

**  They  who  dare  sit  in  St.  Swithin's  Chair, 
When  the  Night  Hag  wings  the  troubled  air ; 
Questions  three  when  they  speak  the  spell; 
They  may  ask — and  she — must  tell." 

on  Hallowe'en,  inquires  respecting  his  destiny  and  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  and  the  evasive  answers  of  the 
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Hagi  which  lead  to  his  destruction)  is  excellently  manAged ; 
as  is  also  that  in  which  he  is  enclosed  in  the  Iron  Chest, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  witch.  The  denouement  is  also 
extremely  well  brought  about. 

Of"  Richard  Turpin  the  Highwayman  "  we  need  say 
but  little,  for  the  piece  is  so  well  known  that  a  lengthened 
detail  would  be  needless  ;  it  represents  some  of  the  most 
atrocious  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  daring  marauder — as, 
his  robbery  of  the  heavy  York  Coach  ;  murder  of  the 
Game-keeper,  &c.  Mr.  Makeen  played  the  Highwayman 
spiritedly,  although  certainly  not  equal  to  Mr.  Bradbury, 
who  personated  the  part  when  produced  last  season. 
Herrfng  was  laughable  enough  as  the  Country  Bumpkiny 
and  Mrs.  Slader,  made  the  most  of  a  character  origi- 
nally played  most  charmingly  by  that  excellent  actress 
Mrs.  Barbymore.  The  latter  lady  has  of  late  been  quite 
estranged  to  the  London  boards,  of  which  she  used  to  be 
the  greatest  ornament.  We  trust  shortly,  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  again  fill  those  characters,  in  which 
she  is  inimitable. 

The  above  performances  varied  with  those  excellent 
specimens  of  horsemanship,  for  which  the  house  is  cele- 
brated ;  the  astonishing  performances  of  Mons.  Dec  our, 
the  French  Hercules',  and  the  young  American  on  the  rope, 
have  nightly  filled  the  theatre  to  the  ceiling.  However  the 
spirited  proprietor,  acting  up  to  the  system  of  bringing 
forward  continual  novelty,  has  produced  a  new  afterpiece, 
under  the  title  of  "  Frozen  Regions,  otThe  Treacherous 
Esquimaux  "  introducing  a  real  Bear,  and  two  sagacious 
Dogs,  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Hector  Simpson,  whose 
extraordinary  performances  it  appears,  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  crowded  audiences,  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Manchester,  &c.  The  piece  consists 
of  the  adventures  of  Captain  Hazard,  [Guerint]  and 
Larry  O'Rattle,  an  Irishman,  [HerringJ  who  are  lost 
among  the  frozen  islands  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Here 
Larry  captivates  the  heart  of  Emi,  [Miss  Healey]  a 
young  Esquimaux,  who  discards  her  former  lover  Chin 
Chile/  [Henderson]  .  The  Chief  animated  by  revenge, 
attempts  to  regain  her,  and  murder  Larry,  but  is  defeated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Irishman's  two  dogs,  who  rush 
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on  him,  and  nearly  destroy  him.  Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
he  is  not  more  successful  in  the  next,  when  himself  and 
followers  having  seized  Emi^  during  a  drunken  fit  of 
Larrt/'sy  (who  is  overjoyed  at  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
panion's ship  arriving  safe  at  the  island)  are  pursued 
down  the  mountains,  by  a  ferocious  bear,  when  each 
is  obliged  to  consult  his  own  safetj'  by  immediate  flight. 
Hector^  the  ship's  Cook,  [Mr.  Hector  Simpson]  having 
strayed  from  the  crew,  climbs  a  tree  for  security,  which 
the  bear  ascends  after  him.  However,  he  descends  on 
the  other  side  and  arrives  at  the  ship,  followed  by  the 
animal,  where  he  escapes  the  danger  by  hiding  himself  in  a 
large  trunk.  In  the  mean  time  Larry  has  gained  the  ship 
accompanied  by  his  two  dogs,  pursued  by  the  Chief.  Larry 
secures  one  of  his  dogs  in  a  large  chest,  and  takes  the  other 
with  him  up  to  his  hammock,  but  when  there,  finding  he 
is  unsafe  while  the  ladder  remains,  he  immediately  calls 
bis  dog  CarlOi  who  jumps  from  the  chest,  and  carries 
off  the  ladder  ;  he  then  returns  to  his  kennel,  and  Larry 
awaits  the  event.  Chile/  now  enters,  and  after  setting  fire 
to  a  torch,  which  he  sticks  in  the  ground,  goes  off  to  recon- 
noitre— when  Carlo  again  comes  from  his  hiding  place, 
pulls  the  lighted  torch  from  the  ground,  and  bears  it  off  in 
his  mouth ;  this  feat  performed,  he  returns  to  his  hiding  place, 
and  there  quietly  awaits  further  orders.  Chilef  on  re-enter- 
ing is  astonished  at  the  disappearance  of  the  torch,  and  hear- 
ing the  voices  of  the  crew,  who  are  returning  from  their 
excursion,  he  encloses  himself  in  another  chest.  The  crew 
enter,  Larry  descends  from  his  hiding  place — the  dogs 
place  themselves  on  the  box  in  which  the  Chief  has  con- 
cealed himself,  and  the  bear  is  secured,  which  Hector  de- 
sires to  have  given  him.  Chilef  hem^  discovered,  is  tied 
with  ropes  to  an  ice  rock,  while  Larry,  Emi,  and  his  two 
dogs,  with  the  crew  leave  the  island.  But  the  Chief  is  re- 
leased from  bondage  by  his  people,  who  give  him  a  pistol 
left  behind  by  some  of  the  crew — he  fires — but  misses  hi* 
aim — the  fire  is  returned  with  sure  effect — the  chief  falls 
from  the  rock  into  the  ocean,  and  the  two  dogs  of  the 
Irishman  leaping  from  the  ship,  and  seizing  the  Esquimaux, 
finally  make  an  end  of  him,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
The  piece  is  really  very  interesting,  and  although  we  are 
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no  advocates  in  general  for  the  introduction  of  the  Canine, 
or  any  other  of  the  brute  creation  on  the  stage,  yet  these 
gentlemen  really  were  so  perfect  in  their  complicated 
parts,  that  they  left  us  nothing  to  Avish  for,  and  tiie  ap- 
plause, which  was  bestowed  on  their  eflForts,  was  unbounded. 
The  Ursa  Major  was  much  struck  with  the  peculiarity 
of  his  new  situation,  and  appeared  extremely  partial  to 
one  of  the  fidlers — indeed  the  pittites  were  rather  affected 
by  his  formidable  "  physog."  However,  on  his  second 
appearance,  we  have  no  doubt  he  conquered  all  his  little 
bashfulnesses,  and  was  as  perfect  and  as  "  bold  as  Hector'* 
in  his  part.  Herrlng  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  piece  ; 
we  have  before  remarked  on  the  excellence  of  his  Irish 
personations.  Mr.  Makeen  played  very  well,  but  he  is 
too  frequent  in  his  use  of  oaths ;  he  should  reform  so 
bad  a  habit  altogether.  Miss  Healey's  performance  was 
excellent,  and  she  sang  "  Remember  When,"  and  "  Bid 
me  Discourse"  sweetly.  The  scenery  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  painting,  and  does  the  highest  credit  to  the  celebrated 
artist  Mr.  Scruton.  The  frozen  rocks  and  ocean  are  de- 
lightful. In  conclusion  we  cannot  but  give  unlimited  praise 
to  the  proprietor  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  every 
department  appears  to  be  conducted.  He  has  his  reward 
in  the  immense  overflows  with  which  the  performances  are 
attended. 

We  think  the  public  have  seldom  been  more  gratified 
by  royal  attention  to  theatricals,  than  by  His  Majesty's 
prompt  command  of  a  play  at  Drury  Lane,  so  strongly 
marking  his  sense  of  Mr.  Elliston's  liberal  and  early 
devotion  of  the  house  to  our  suffering  relatives ;  for  what 
else  are  the  Irish,  a  people  too  deserted  by  the  nobles, 
and  left  to  the  iron  hand  of  mercenaries.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  also  that  a  plan  is  in  contemplation  amongst  the  prin- 
cipal professional  performers  in  town  to  give  a  Conceit  on 
a  grand  scale  at  the  King's  Theatre,  early  in  the  ensuing 
month,  uniting  a  rare  combination  of  native  and  foreign 
talent.  Mr.  Ebers  has,  it  is  said  with  his  usual  liberality 
proffered  the  use  of  the  King's  Theatre,  free  of  all  expense 
for  the  occasion,  when  this  noble  building  will  doubtless 
present  a  galaxy  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  our  metro  • 
polis     It  is  proposed  that  the  Tickets  shall  be  a  Guinea  each. 

Printed  by  T.  and  J.  Eivey^  Castle- street,  Holborn. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  VOL.  H. 


INDECENCIES  OF  THE  GRECIAN  AND 
ROMAN  THEATRE. 


It  has  ever  been  a  favourite  topic  with  the  opponents  of 
the  Theatre,  from  the  shrewd  and  pertinacious  Jeremy 
Collier,  down  to  the  prosing  and  drivelling  Dr.  Styles, 
contrast  the  licentiousness  of  the  English  Stage,  with  what, 
they  are  pleased  to  term  the  purity,  of  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man Theatres.  Now,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
this  has  any  particular  connexion  with  the  subject  of  their 
lucubrations,  or  whether  it  is  not,  in  fact,  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  question,  it  is  impossible  rot  to  remark,  the  gross  ig- 
norance which  these  assertions  display,  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  theatres  of  the  ancients.  Without,  however, 
entering  into  a  long  discussion  upon  the  subject,  which 
would  probably  be  neither  amusing  nor  profitable  to  the 
readers  of  "  the  Drama,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  to  their 
recollections  certain  passages  in  Aristophanes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Terence  on  the  other,  to  induce  them  to  hesitate 
VOL.   11. — NO.  16.  G  g 
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in  assenting  to  such  vague  assertions  of  the  purity  of  either 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  dramatic  writers.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing curious  passages  on  the  subject  in  question,  extracted 
from  the  "  Histriomastix"  of  that  "  tedious  old  fool" 
William  Prynne,  may  not  be  considered  unacceptable  to 
the  curious  reader.  They  are  given  in  his  own  round  unvar- 
nished style : — 

"  It  seems  that  the  Grecian  actors  did  now  and^  then,  to 
refresh  and   exhilarate  the  lascivious  spectators,  bring  a 

kind  of  cisterne  upon  the  stage,  wherein  naked  w s  did 

swim,  and  bathe  themselves  between  their  acts  and  scenes ; 
which  wicked,  impudent,  execrable  practice  the  holy  father 
CtiRvsoSTOM  doth  sharpely  and  excellently  declaime 
against.    P.  408. 

*'  What  force  there  is  in  the  gestures  of  players,  may  be 
gathered  by  the  tale  of  Bacchus  and  ^riad7ie  which  Xeno- 
PftON  (1)  reporteth  to  be  played  at  a  banquet  by  a  Syracu- 
sian,  his  boy,  and  his  dancing  trull.  In  came  the  SjTacusian, 
not  unlike  the  prologue  of  our  playes,  discoursing  the  argu- 
ment of  the  fable.  Then  entei-ed  Ariadne,  gorgeously 
attired  like  a  bride,  and  sate  in  the  presence  of  them  all. 
After  came  Bacchus,  dancing  to  the  pipe,  ^riadtie,  per- 
ceiving him,  though  she  neither  rose  to  meete  him,  nor 
stirred  from  the  place  to  welcome  him,  yet  she  shewed  by 
her  gesture  that  she  sate  upon  thornes.  When  Bacchus 
beheld  her,  expressing  in  his  dance  the  passions  of  love,  he 
placed  himself  somewhat  neare  to  her,  and  embraced  her ; 
she,  with  an  amorous  kinde  of  feare  and  strangenesse,  as 
though  she  would  thrust  him  away  with  the  little  finger, 
and  pull  him  againe  with  both  her  hands,  somewhat  timo- 
rously and  doi!i)tfully  entertained  him.  At  this,  the  be- 
holders began  to  shout,  when  Bacchus  rose  up,  tenderly 
lifting  Ariadne  from  her  seate;  no  small  store  of  curtesie 
passing  between  them,  the  beholders  rose  up,  every  man 
stood  on  tiptoe,  and  seemed  to  hover  over  the  prey ;  when 
they  sware,  the  company  sware;  when  they  departed  to 
bed,  the  company  presently  was  set  on  fire  ;  they  that  were 

(1)  Convivium  apud  Xenophontis  Op.  Francofurti.  1594. 
Vmfi  893  to  900. 
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married  posted  home  to  their  wives ;  those  that  were  single 
rowed  solemnly  to  be  wedded."     p.  362. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  Roman  stage  appears  to  hare 
been  nowise  inferior  to  that  of  the  Grecian  ;  for  Martial 
tells  us  that  he  saw  the  whole  story  of  Pasiphae  minutely 
represented  on  the  stage  of  the  Mimi;  and  Plautus,  in  his 
epilogue  to  the  "  Cashm,"  advises  the  audience  to  clap 
lustily,  and  give  the  poet  his  due ;  and  to  those  that  do  so, 

lie  wishes  as  many  w s  as  they  please,  unknown  to  their 

wives,  but  to  those  that  do  not,  he  wishes  a  he-goat  be- 
smeared with  the  filth  of  a  ship  for  a  concubine : — 
**  Nunc  vos  sequum  est,  manibus  meritis, 

"  Meritam  mercedem  dare. 
**  Qui  faxit,  clam  uxorem,  ducat  scortum 

**  Semper  quod  volet. 
"  Vonim  qui  nou  manibus  clare,  quantum 

"  Potent,  plauserit, 
**  Ei,  pro  scortOjs  ipponeturhircus,  unctus  nautea.** 
18th  May,  1822.  Glanvill?. 


SONNET, 

OJ^  SEEING  MR.  KEAN  PERFORM  OCTAVIANm 


Too  faithful  picture  of  a  breaking  heart 

Mingling  its  wild  sighs  with  the  wilder  wind ; 
Hugging  its  woe,  and  warring  with  its  kind, 

And  finding  pleasure  in  the  poison'd  dart, 

Which  ever  rankles  there — a  ceaseless  smart ! — 
Thus  when  the  heart  is  broken — and  resigned — 
Despair's  contented  victim — it  can  find 

Therein  a  life  from  which  it  would  not  part. 

And,  Kean  !  in  thee  this  shatter'd  heart  was  seen 
Depicted  well ;  so  true  that  one  might  deem 

Thine  owuhad  been  love-broken!  and  so  felt 
A  more  than  sympathy  mth  the  sad  scene. 

As  though  delighted  to  describe  a  dream, 
In  which  thy  soul  unhappily  had  dwelt. 

1818.  J.  W.  Da  LBV. 

og2 
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THE  DRAMATIC  SKETCHER, 

No.  X. 

MARIE  AND  LOUISE. 
A  Scene  from  a  M.S,  Dramay  in  Three  Acts. 

By  J.  W.  Dalby. 

Louise.  The  secret  weighs  upon  my  guilty  soul 
So  heavily  that  vainly  do  I  seek 
In  social  converse  some  relief  from  pain ; — 
It  presses  to  the  earth  those  lightsome  thoughts 
So  want  to  mingle,  Marie,  with  thine  own, 
And  follo\v  such  pursuits  as  women  love ; 
It  steals  the  balm  of  renovating  sleep 
From  night's  soft  couch — it  chills  my  waking  heart — 
*Tis  rapture — it  is  torment ! — I  must  die 
If  1  conceal  it  from  you — yet  to  live 
When  it  is  told,  perchance,  were  harder  still ! 

Marie.  Dear  madam,  do  not  doubt  my  love  and  truth- 
Believe  me  not  unworthy  of  the  faith 
You  have  reposed  in  me. 

Louise.  1  dare  not  doubt 
A  maiden  whose  unchanging  constancy 
And  fair  trust-worthiness  is  theme  for  praise 
To  all  who  know. — You  dear  girl  are  full 
Of  virtue  and  of  noble  sentiments — 
While  I — 1  mean  the  secret  I  would  tell — 

Marie.  Cannot,  I  feel,  disgrace  you. 

Louise.  Ah,  you  err — 
It  is  your  innate  virtue  prompts  that  thought — 
While  I — oh,  my  dear  Marie  !  may  1  speak 
What  to  pronounce  would  ease  my  labouring  soul 
Of  mountains  of  cold  grief  I — I  fear,  alas  I 
I  fear  your  censure,  know  too  well  how  high 
You  estimate  me — and  shall  my  own  words 
Blast  my  own  fame — and  trumpet  to  the  world — 
The  cold,  the  st-ornful,  the  triumphant  world 
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That  sneer'd  at  my  new  honours,  and  condemn'd 
The  man  who  rais'd  me  to  a  higher  sphere — 
Me — undeserving  of  the  rank  he  gave. — 
Say,  shall  it  with  exulting  satisfaction 
Know  that  I've  fallen  from  that  envied  height. 
Into  a  horrid  gulph  of  sin  and  shame  ! — 

Marie.  This  must  be  but  a  momentary  fit 
Of  wild  delusion. 

Louise.  Would  it  were  so  ! — 

Marie.  It  is  some  dream  of  horror  that  usurps 
Your  reasons  empire,  and  before  your  eyes. 
Wild  with  unwaited  fear,  extends  a  scene 
Of  phantom-peopled  darkness,  in  which  shapes 
Of  shame  and  sorrow  flit  about,  and  fright 
Your  view  distemper'd — 

Louise.  Tell  me  not  of  dreams — 
My  sorrows  are  substantial,  and  my  fears 
Are  call'd  for  by  a  cause  more  sadly  real 
Than  you  imagine. — Say,  what  would  you  think 
Of  a  frail  woman  whose  too-loving  lord 
Had  rais'd  her  from  the  grovelling  destiny 
She  own'd  in  earlier  days,  by  giving  to  her 
His  heart,  his  name,  his  fortune,  and  his  home  ; 
And  when  young  passion's  glowing  days  were  o'er 
Lov'd  on  all  faithfully,  and  fondly  too 
As  when  possession  was  a  novelty. 
And  love  was  free  from  every  earthly  tie;— 
How  if  this  woman — blest  and  fortunate 
Wife  of  a  husband,  gentle,  generous. 
Indulgent  and  confiding — how  if  she. 
Forgetting  duty,  honour,  gratitude. 
And  every  sacred  vow,  stoops  down  so  low 
That  vice,  the  most  degraded  by  her  side. 
Would  wear  the  lofty  port  of  innocence ; — 
What  if  this  wretch,  daring  at  once  and  weak. 
Stoops  to  a  paramour,  who,  like  herself. 
Had  fatten'd  on  her  husband's  bounty,  and 
Been  rais'd  by  him  to  wealth  and  eminence— 
What  would  you  say  of  her .' — 

Marie.  What  could  I  say  ? — 
Were  it  my  best  lov'd  sister — were  it  ev'n 

Gg3 
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My  honour 'd  mother, — it  were  hard — but  1 — 
I  could  not  choose  but  hate  her  ! — 

Louise.  Then  hate  me  ! 
Spurn,  shun,  and  scorn  me — let  abhorrence,  great 
As  my  crime  challenges,  be  felt  by  thee — 
By  thee  and  all  the  world — let  me  be  mark'd — 
Be  branded — but  that  step — it  is — my  heart — 

Enter  Manuel. 

Man.  My  dear  Louise. — Marie,  I'm  truly  glad 
That  thou  art  here — we  have  been  dull  of  late — 
You'll  be  our  guest — your  presence  will  enliven 
This  pensive  lady — this  poor  flower  of  mine 
That  droops  if  fortune  rob  it  for  a  day 
Of  the  warm  sun  of  a  kind  husband's  eyes. — 
Come,  Louise,  let  me  kiss  you  ! — what !  in  tears ! — 
This  is  some  sudden  grief — dear  one  !  what  cause 
Have  you  for  tears? — but  name  it,  and  if  power 
Exist  in  human  means  to  give  you  ease 
You  will  not  suffer  long. — 

Louise.  {Aside.)  Alas  !  alas  ! 
Griefe  that  we  may  not  name  are  dreadful  grie.'is — 
Dear  Manuel !  I  know  not  how  it  is — 
But  I  have  struggled  lately  with  such  pangs 
As  only  guilt  should  know.    The  criminal, 
Dreading  that  each  approaching  hour,  will  give 
His  deeds  of  darkness  ;  to  the  common  eye 
Must  feel  as  I  have  felt — as  I  feel  now ! — 

Man.  Laugh  off  these  idle  fancies — dearest '.  why 
Should  you  torment  yourself  with  pangs  the  bad 
Alone  have  claim  to  ? — you,  so  good  and  pure. 
The  angels  are  not  better — and  I  am 
In  heav'n  when  I  can  steal  from  life's  dull  cares. 
And  bless  myself  with  your  society  ! — 

Louise.  Ah,  this  is  but  the  flattery  of  love. 
That  willingly  allows  its  partial  eye 
To  be  for  ever  blinded  to  the  faults 
Of  the  beloved  one. — Oh,  let  me  beg 
You  will  not  deem  me  so  supremely  good — 
So  strong  to  brave  temptation — Heav'n  knows 
That  I— 
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Man.  I  will  not  be  your  confessor, 
A  witness  being  present — so  your  sins 
Must  slumber,  sweet  one  !  in  your  guilty  breast 
Till  some  more  fitting  time. 


ON  ACTORS. 

Continued  from  Page  82. 

From  the  dreary  and  unpleasant  prospect,  that  has  been, 
and  still  is  held  out  to  aspirants  for  theatrical  honours ; 
and  from  the  many  hardships,  and  unpleasantries,  attend- 
ing the  pursuit  of  an  occupation  which  in  the  end  leads  the 
aspirant  merely  to  an  uncertain  glory;  it  has  proved  a 
source  of  wonder  in  my  own  mind,  that  so  many  have 
been  found  bold  enough  to  venture  upon  the  culture  of  an 
art  so  fraught  with  disagreeables  ;  an  art  in  which  few 
(of  the  great  mass  of  actors)  ever  render  them  decidedly 
eminent ;  and  yet  the  number  of  youthful  candidates  that 
■  stand  forward  ready  to  brave  every  danger  attending  a 
theatrical  career,  is  immense. 

The  life  of  an  actor  presents  to  the  youthful  and  more 
superficial  observer,  charms  of  no  ordinary  degree  of 
interest ;  for  there  is  no  profession  that  holds  so  much 
Sway  or  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the  youthful  mind, 
as  that  of  acting ;  but  then  it  must  be  allowed,  they  look 
merely  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occupation,  without  duly 
(or  even  giving  a  thought,  or  in  the  least  measure)  weighing 
the  infinite  degree  of  anxiety,  and  wretchedness,  generally 
found  to  exist  among  the  bulk  of  the  profession. 

That  an  actor's  life,  is  one  of  great  anxiety,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  disputed,  when  it  is  seen  how  quickly  public  taste 
and  opinion  veers.  An  actor  for  a  time  becomes  the  veiy 
idol  of  the  public,  he  is  flattered  by  the  great,  his  praise  is 
resounded  to  almost  every  comer  of  the  country,  and  his 
performances  (for  a  time)  attended  by  all  the  rank,  beauty 
and  fashion,  this  gay  metropolis  can  boast ;  but  this  lasts 
no  longer  than  while  his  charms  are  new,  and  possess  the 
claim  of  novelty,  when  that  is  past,  and  public  curiosity 
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is  gratified,  we  i^nd  him  fast  sinking  into  **  cold  and  silent 
nt'glect." 

'file  prejudices  that  have  existed  against  actors,  have 
within  this  half  century  materially  abated,  the  minds  of 
individuals  in  general  have  become  expanded,  and  learning 
having  given  an  antidote,  they  partook  sparingly  for  a  time 
of  the  fruit  that  had  been  so  long  prohibited,  and  finding 
no  ill  effects  arise  from  the  repast,  returned  to  the  feast 
with  an  increased  desire ;  they  thus  by  degrees,  not  only 
lost  all  the  horror  they  used  to  entertain  for  this  interdicted 
region,  but  acquired  that  strong  yet  chastensd  admiration 
of  its  many  beauties  which  they  have  ever  since  continued 
to  display. 

Of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  our  sister  country 
(Scotland)  with  respect  to  the  stage,  about  seventy  years 
back,  the  following  extract  from  Jackson's  history  will 
furnish  a  striking  picture. 

**  No  man  of  substance  would  step  forward  to  promote 
the  erection  of  a  fabric,  for  the  representation  of  profane 
pieces,  excommunicated  by  the  church  and  interdicted  by 
law.  Or  could  it  have  been  possible  to  find  a  master 
builder,  hardy  enough,  in  the  face  of  the  church's  ban,  to 
have  encountered  both  the  risk  and  the  censure,  which  by 
the  erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  theatre,  he 
must  have  laid  his  account  with,  I  scarcely  think  a  journey- 
man could  have  been  procured,  bold  enough  to  have  handled 
a  cbissel  or  a  hammer,  in  forwarding  the  profane  work  j 
nor  even  to  have  erected  a  bench. 

Where  giggling  girls  and  powder'd  fops  might  sit, 
And  crowd  the  house  for  Satans  benefit. 

Even  the  accommodation  of  a  roof  was  looked  upon  by 
the  wary  landlord  as  too  great  a  hazard.  Where  the  owner 
was  assured  by.  his  enthusiastic  pastors  that  the  Devil  would 
be  personified  beneath  it,  and  that  the  whole  would  vanish 
away  in  a  flash  of  fire." 

By  the  foregoing  extract  will  be  clearly  seen,  the  foolish 
and  absurd,  prejudices  existing  against  an  entertainment 
and  profession,  which  has  been  so  warmly  eulogised  by 
the  great  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  the  following  sentence, 
**  A  well  governed  stage,  is  an  ornament  to  society,  an 
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encouragement  to  art  and  learning,  and  a  school  of  virtue, 
modesty  and  good  manners." 

It  is  however  strongly  asserted  that  the  stage  is  far  from 
being  well  governed ;  that  it  is  still,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a 
school  of  vice,  and  that  the  actors  lead  very  intemperate 
and  debauched  lives. 

That  the  stage  is  entirely  free  from  ^ce,  cannot  certainly 
be  acknowledged,  but  that  actors  have  within  these  few 
years,  increased  widely  in  their  moral  spirit,  is  a  fact  that 
will  not  be  denied. 

Many  eminent  actors  there  are,  whose  private  conduct 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their  public  station.  And  it 
must  be  allowed  they  now  lead  as  sober  and  discreet  lives, 
as  men  in  their  situation,  can  ever  be  expected  to  do. 

Such  Mr.  Drama,  are  the  few  observations  I  have  to 
offer  on  the  part  of  those,  who  in  so  great  a  degree,  con- 
tribute to  our  intellectual  enjoyment,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  important  arts  of  civilized  life. 

May  2, 1822.  E.  Durham. 


DISSERTATION 

ON  THE   RISE  AND   PROGRESS   OF 

TRAGEDY    AND    COMEDY, 

Resumed  from  Page  337. 

To  affirm  as  many  who  have  more  learning  than  judgment 
will,  that  there  are  no  good  tragedies  but  the  ancient,  is 
the  aflfectation  of  scholastic  pedantry ;  to  deny  them  their 
deserved  applause,  and  treat  them  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  modern  pride, 
ignorance,  and  petulancy.  Upon  the  whole,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  critics,  may  perhaps  find 
some  excuse  for  their  severe  animadversions  on  the  ancient 
Greek  Tragedy ;  it  may  exeVcise  their  envy,  and  find  em- 
ployment for  their  spleen  and  illnature,  as  they  have  nothing 
of  their  own  to  put  in  competition  with  it ;  but  Englishmen 
should  be  above  such  envy  and  malevolence,  because  they 
can  boast  a  dramatic  writer  superior  to  all  that  antiquity 
^  ever  produced  ;  we  may  safely  join  with  the  most  sanguine 
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partizans  of  Q^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  hi 
the  sincerest  admiration  of  their  several  excellencies,  and 
rejoice  within  ourselves  to  see  them  all  united  and  Sur- 
passed, in  the  immortal  and  inimitable  Shakspeare. — 

Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  owed  its  origin  to  a  kind  of 
rude  song ;  tragedy  to  the  dithyrambick,  and  comedy  to  the 
phallica ;  and  each  of  them  began  to  form  themselves  into 
dramatic  imitations ;  each  studied  to  adopt  a  measure 
suited  to  their  purpose  : — Tragedy,  the  more  lofty,  chose 
the  tetrameter ;  and  comedy,  which  aimed  at  familiarity,  the 
iambic. — But  as  the  stile  of  tragedy  improved,  nature 
herself,  says  Aristotle,  directed  the  writers  to  abandon 
the  capering  tetrameter,  and  to  embrace  that  measure 
which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  purposes  of  dialogue ; 
whence  the  iambic  became  the  common  measure  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy. 

Some  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  more  of 
Euripides,  have  escaped  the  wreck  of  Grecian  literature; 
but  none  of  the  Greek  legitimate  comedies,  unless  those 
of  Aristophanes  be  such,  have  come  entire  down  to  our 
times. — Yet  even  from  those,  as  well  as  from  the  fragments 
of  Menander,  Philemon,  &c.  it  is  evident,  that  measure 
was  supposed  to  be  as  necessary  to  comedy  as  tragedy. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  literature,  the 
usage  of  Greece  was  religiously  observed  at  Rome. — Plau- 
TUS,  in  his  richest  vein  of  humour,  is  numerous  and  poetical; 
and  the  Comedies  of  Terence  were  evidently  not  written 
without  regard  to  measure. — The  comic  poets  indeed,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  many  licences  ;  but  the  particular 
character  of  the  measure,  used  by  those  authors,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Horace,  was  its  familiarity,  and  near 
approach  to  common  conversation. 

By  the  ancients  then,  it  is  evident,  that  measure  was 
alwas  considered  essential  to  comedy ;  nor  has  it  always 
been  thought  improper  amongst  the  moderns.  Our  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  seem  to  have  imagined  mere  prose  to 
be  too  little  elevated  for  the  language  of  the  theatre.  Even 
to  this  day,  they  write  their  plays,  comedies  as  well  Jis 
tragedies,  in  verse  ;  and  the  excellent  **  Avare"  (Miser)  of 
Moliere,  had  nearly  failed  of  the  applause  it  deserved,  by 
being  written  in  prose.    In  our  own  nation,  ShakspearU, 
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Johnson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Shir- 
ley, and  all  our  old  writers,  used  blank  verse  in  their 
comedies  j  of  which  practice,  it  is  too  little  to  say  it  needs 
no  apology.  It  deserves  the  highest  commendation,  since 
it  hath  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  most  capital 
beauties  into  their  compositions ;  while  the  same  species 
of  excellence  could  not  enter  into  the  comedies  of  a  later 
period,  when  the  Muse  had  constrained  herself  to  walk  the 
stage  in  humble  prose. 

It  should  not  however  be  understood  from  hence,  that 
any  objection  is  made  to.  the  use  of  prose  in  comedy,  or 
that  it  is  insinuated,  our  modem  pieces,  taken  altogether, 
are  the  worse  for  being  written  in  that  style. 

The  ancient  drama  was,  as  a  spectacle,  extremely  diffe- 
rent from  the  modem,  and  on  the  stage  approached  nearer 
to  the  genius  of  our  opera,  than  tragedy  or  comedy  ;  which 
circumstance,  if  duly  considered,  might  have  prevented  a 
deal  of  idle  disputation  concerning  the  propriety  of  a 
chorus.  The  ancient  plays,  it  is  certain,  were  all  accom- 
panied with  music ;  Aristotle  mentions  music  as  one 
of  the  six  parts  of  tragedy  ;  and  we  know  from  Horace, 
that  the  alterations  in  the  drama,  music  and  decorations,^ 
kept  pace  with  each  other  ;  and  that,  in  process  of  time, 
as  the  Roman  theatres  were  enlarged-,  they  became  more 
rich  and  full. 

As  to  the  habits  of  actors,  it  is  plain  from  Donatus, 
that  they  were  in  general  suited  to  the  customs  of  the  time 
and  country,  to  the  sex,  age,  and  condition  of  the  several 
characters.  Some  particulars,  however,  in  their  dress, 
essentially  distinguish  the  ancient  players,  from  those  on  a 
modern  stage  ;  namely,  the  buskin,  the  sock  and  the  mask. 
The  buskin  was  a  kind  of  high-heel'd  boot,  wom  only  by 
the  tragedians,  as  the  sock,  was  a  sort  of  sandal,  peculiar 
to  the  actors  in  comedy — every  player  wore  a  mask.  It  is 
plain,  as  Madam  Dacier  observes,  that  it  was  not  like 
the  modern  mask,  which  covers  only  th^^ce,  but  inclosed 
the  whole  head,  and  had  false  hair  fastened  to  it,  agreeable 
to  the  visage  and  complexion  of  the  fore-part.  The  maslt^ 
was  called  persona,  from  pen'senarcy  to  sound  through.i 
being  so  formed,  as  to  enlarge  the  voice  a»d  convey  it  to  «^ 
greater  distance  ;  a  contrivance  which  the  vast  extent  of 
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the  ancient  theatres  rendered  extremely  necessary  For 
the  same  reasons,  the  features  pourtrayed  on  the  vizor 
were  so  much  aggravated  beyond  thp  proportion  of  those 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  moderns,  in  these  instances,  have  infinitely  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  by  contracting  the  dimensions  of  their 
theatres,  although  they  have  abated  the  magnificence  of  the 
spectacle,  they  have  been  able  to  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  theatrical  representation. 
May  20,  1822.  Jovenis. 

THEATRICAL  INQUISITION. 

DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

Journal  of  Performances^  with  Remarks. 

"  The  Stage  is  one  great  source  of  public  amusement^  not 
to  say  instruction.  A  good  play  well  acted  passes  away  a 
whole  evening  delightfully,  at  a  certain  period  of  life ; 
agreeably  at  all  times;  we  read  the  account  of  it  next 
morning  with  pleasure,  and  it  generally  furnishes  one 
leading  topic  of  conversation  for  the  afternoon."    Hazlitt. 


May  6th. — King  Lear. — Giovanni  in  London. 

7. — Duenna — Sleeping  Draught. 

8. — Love  in  a  Village — The  Farroer  [Benefit  of  Mr. 
Harley.]  Mr.  Harley  supported  the  character  oi Deborah 
Woodcock — and  he  excited  throughout,  immense  applause 
and  laughter,  particularly  in  the  first  introduction,  when 
he  made  his  obeisances  in  character  to  the  audience.  Miss 
FoRDE  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  RosettOy  and  executed 
her  songs  in  fine  style,  and  Mr.  Bra  ham  was  in  admirable 
voice.     The  house  was  crowded  to  excess. 

9. — Clandestine  Marriage — No  Song,  No  Supper. 

Mr.  W.  West  appeared  in  the  character  of  Lord  Oglehi/y 
for  the  first  time  on  this  stage.  The  attempt  was  one  of 
considerable  hazard,  from  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  pre- 
possessions in  favour  of  long  established  fame.  But  not- 
withstanding this  disadvantage,  Mr.  West  was  eminently 
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liUccesshil,  whether  his  performance  stand  upon  its  own 
rtierits,  or  be  judged  by  a  comparison  with  others.  He 
looked,  dressed,  and  walked  the  character  admirably. 
He  conceived  completely,  and  executed  faithfully,  his 
conception  of  the  arduous  varieties  which  constitute  the 
character  of  this  antiquated  beau ;  but  that  which  calls 
for  the  greatest  praise,  is  the  nice  discrimination  which  he 
Evinced  in  delineating  his  constant  struggles  of  personal 
vanity  with  the  occasional  pangs  of  emaciated  decrepitude. 
Mr.  West  was  loudly  applauded  throughout,  and  if  in 
other  characters  he  should  display  equal  powers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  this 
theatre. 

10. — Macbeth — Paul  and  Virginia. 

11. — Guy  Mannering — Katherine  and  Petruchio. 

13. — Hamlet — Giovanni  in  London. 

14. — Love  in  a  village — Farmer. 

15. — Seige  of  Belgrade — Mons.  Tonson.  The  perform- 
ances were  by  command  of  His  Majesty,  who  visited  the 
theatre. 

16. — A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts — Paul  and  Virginia. 

17. — ^I'own  and  Country — Giovanni  in  London. 

18 — John  Bull — A  Concert — Two  Strings  to  Your  Bow. 

These  entertainments  were  given  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed peasantry  in  Ireland — and  although  Mr.  John- 
stone, so  many  years  the  favourite  representative  of 
Brulgruddei'yy  appeared  on  the  occasion,  and  Signor 
Ambrogetti — DowTCN,  and  Russel  also  vol untered  their 
services,  we  regret  to  say  the  house  was  very  thinly 
attended. 

20.— Henry  VIII.— Boarding  House.— [Benefit  of  Mess. 
Cooper  and  Knight-] 

Mr.  Kean  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  character  of 
Wolsey.  This  character  affords  a  very  limited  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  powers,  and  thjrefore  the 
most  complete  success  could  add  little  to  his  fame  ;  but  if 
a  perfect  delineation  be  all  that  was  desired,  that  object  is 
attained.  The  secret  springs  by  which  the  actions  of  that 
artful  and  subtle  politician  were  regulated,  he  fully  con- 
ceived and  faithfully  exhibited.  Haughty  and  ambitious, 
with  the  affectation  of  humility,  he  contrived  to  raise  him* 
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self  from  the  lowest  beginnings  to  the  highest  pitch  of  in-, ' 
dividual  splendour ;  and  yet  with  such  apparent  indiffer- 
ence to  the  honours  of  his  station,  that  his  extraordinary- 
elevation,  seemed  rather  the  reward  of  his  personal  talents 
and  virtues,  than  the  result  of  cunning  and  intrigue.  An 
undeviating  perseverance  in  this  line  of  policy  forms  almost 
the  sole  distinguishing  mark  of  his  character,  and  Mr.  K. 
was  eminently  successful  in  preserving  this  studied  uni- 
formity. Mrs.  W.  West,  in  painting  the  unbending  forti- 
tude of  the  unfortunate  discarded  wife  of  Henry ^  and  her 
calm  resignation  to  her  unmerited  fate,  completely  embo- 
died the  sentiments  of  the  immortal  author 
21  .—Wonder— Lock  and  Key.— [Benefit  of  MissTi^J^jj 

WELL.] 

This  evening  Mr.  Kean  appeared  for  the  first  time  as 
Don  Felix f  for  the  benefit  of  an  actress,  who  has  for  forty 
years  filled  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  theatre  with  res- 
pectability, and  who  now  took  her  final  leave  of  the  stage. 
The  part  which  Mr.  K.  so  good  naturedly  studied  for  this 
occasion,  has,  perhaps,  derived  an  extrinsic  interest  from 
having  been  the  last  which  Garrick  acted.  It  amuses 
rather  from  the  whimsical  situations  in  which  the  passion 
of  jealousy  is  excited  than  from  any  peculiar  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  the  passion  itself,  and  therefore  does  not 
offer  very  high  opportunities  to  the  performer.  Mr.  Kean 
played  it  in  a  very  natural  and  agi-eeable  style,  touching  it 
very  lightly  and  gently,  and  scarcely  ever  reminding  us  of 
his  tragedy.  He  appeared  quite  at  his  ease,  and  gave  the 
transitions  from  security  to  alarm,  from  rage  to  tenderness, 
and  from  affection  to  doubt,  with  great  truth,  yet  without 
overstepping  the  fair  bounds  of  comedy.  His  manner  of 
soothing  Violante,  as  he  gradually  bent  his  knee  at  her  feet, 
in  the  last  act,  was  really  beautiful,  and  he  begged  her  to 
give  him  her  hand  at  parting  in  an  irresistible  tone.  His 
scene  of  affected  drunkenness  was  admirable,  and  parti- 
cularly enjoyed  by  the  audience.  At  the  end  of  the  play, 
before  the  curtain  fell,  he  walked  to  the  side  scene,  and  led 
Miss  T.  forward,  who,  supported  and  encouraged  by  him, 
addressed  two  or  three  sentences  expressive  of  her  gratitude, 
wliich  the  public  had  shown  for  forty  ye^rs  to  one  of  the 
bup)}))e|it  <)ftiieir  servants,  and  which  cheered  h«r  ftt  the 
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moment  of  her  retirement  from  the  stage.  She  then  paid 
her  last  respects  to  the  house,  amid  their  hearty  applause, 
and  the  curtain  fell. 

22.— Henry  VIII. — Monsieur  Tonson. 

23. — Busy  Body — Paul  and  Virginia. 

24.— Heir  at  Law— Past  Ten  o'Clock. 

25. — Whitsun-Eve — No  Performance. 

27. — Richard  III. — Giovanni  in  London. 


COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 
Journal  of  Performances,  with  Remarks. 

April  23rd. — Comedy  of  Errors — Cherry  and  Fair  Star. 

24.— Rivals— Ibid. 

25. — Lord  of  the  Manor — Ibid. 

26.— School  for  Scandal— Ibid. 

27. — Julius  Caesar — Ibid. 

29. — ^Virginius — Ibid. 

30. — Love  in  a  Village — Ibid. 

May  1st. — She  stoops  to  Conquer — Ibid. 

2.— -Julius  Caesar — Ibid. 

3. — Lord  of  the  Manor — Ibid. 

4.— Slave— Ibid. 

The  part  of  Gambia  was  performed  by  Mr.  Connor,  (in 
consequence  of  Mr-  Macready's  being  suddenly  taken  ill) 
with  very  considerable  success.  Gambia  is  the  charai^ter 
upon  which  the  principal  interest  of  the  piece  depends;  it 
requires  extreme  feeling  and  judgment  to  give  it  effect;  and 
Mr.  Connor  seemed  to  rise  above  his  usual  powers  as  if  in- 
spired with  the  genius  of  him  whom  he  substituted.  In 
many  parts  he  obtained  great  and  merited  applause,  and 
has  given  assurance  that  his  talents  entitle  him  to  a  much 
higher  walk  in  the  drama  than  that  which  he  usually  occu- 
pies. There  are  few  dramatic  entertainments  that  collect 
together  so  much  of  the  talent  of  the  company  as  **  The 
Slave."  Jones,  Emery,  Liston,  and  Blanchard,  repre- 
sent characters  well  suited  to  their  respective  abilities ;  and 
Miss  Stephens  never  looks  more  interesting,  or  imparts 
Hh2 
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more  of  the  delight  of  her  enchanting  voice,  than  in  the 
character  of  Zelinda. 

6.— Julius  Caesar — Ibid. 

7. — Comedy  of  Errors— Ibid. 

8. — King  Lear — Ibid. 

Mr.  Young  performed  Lear  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Kean  has  so  long  worn  the  crown  and  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  this  unhappy  monarch,  that  we  began  to  think  he  would 
always  retain  undisputed  possession.  However,  Mr.  Y. 
resolved  to  share  the  honours,  and  if  in  his  first  attempt  he 
has  not  completely  succeeded  in  proving  his  title,  the  least 
that  can  be  said  of  this  powerful  effort  is,  that  there  stands 
a  formidable  rival  near  the  throne.  The  character  of  Lear 
affords  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  dramatic  powers,  and 
in  delineating  the  successive  scenes  of  sorrow  and  affliction, 
Mr.  Y.  left  nothing  to  desire.  The  scene  between  him  and 
his  daughter,  when  he  is  first  stung  by  her  ingratitude,  and 
invokes  the  maledictions  of  heaven  upon  her  oflFending  head, 
he  depicted  with  the  most  terrific  fidelity.  It  produced  an 
effect  which  completely  thrilled  the  soul.  And  his  pathetic 
powers  were  never  more  happily  exercised  than  when  he 
made  his  tender  and  affecting  appeal  to  his  daughter  Cor- 
delitty  the  only  resting-place  on  which  his  heart  could  repose 
in  the  midst  of  his  accumulated  sorrows.  There  were  no 
sudden  ebullitions  of  genius  which  excited  temporary  ad- 
miration, and  then  subsided  into  calm :  the  performance 
was  unique  and  grand  throughout. 

9.— Henry  IV.— Ibid.— [Benefit  of  Mr.  C.  Kemble.] 

10. — Julius  Caesar — Ibid, 

11. — The  Law  of  Java,  [1st  time]— Raising  the  Wind. 

This  new  play  is  from  the  pen  of  George  Colman,  the 
Younger,  and  is  a  most  delightful  and  effective  comedy.  It 
is  replete  with  incident  of  the  most  striking  character,  and 
although  frequent  change  of  scene  is  necessary  for  the  clear 
development  of  the  plot — the  interest  is  never  for  a  moment 
suspended.  The  plot  which  is  highly  interesting,  is  founded 
on  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  Upas 
Tree,  the  poisonous  exhalations  of  which  infect  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  considerable  distance  round  it.  It  is  supposed 
not  only  to  destroy  all  vegetation,  but  even  to  extend  its 
baneful  and  withering  influence  to  the  destruction  of  ani- 
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mal  life.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  cruel  tyrants  of  Java 
to  poison  the  arrows  of  their  soldiers ;  but  as  few  could  be 
found  who  for  the  highest  reward  would  risk  their  own 
lives  to  obtain  it,  a  law  was  passed,  holding  out  a  delusive 
hope  of  life  to  all  criminals  condemned  to  death,  if  they 
brought  back  a  portion  of  this  fatal  tree ;  but  very  few  as 
inight  be  expected,  passed  through  this  dreadful  ordeal. — 
For  as  the  story  goes — 

**  It's  leperous  distilment 
Holds  such  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alley's  of  the  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood."  (1) 

(1)  These  traditions  have  been  celebrated  by  the  muse 
of  Darwin,  and  have  been  affirmed  by  so  many  writers, 
that  they  have  been  always  considered  as  facts,  until  the 
whole  was  exploded  by  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  in  his  valu- 
able work  on  Java. 

The  following  are  Darwin's  beautiful  lines : — 

"  Where  seas  of  glass  with  gay  reflections  smile 
Round  the  green  coasts  of  Java's  palmy  isle, 
A  spacious  plain  extends  its  upland  scene. 
Rocks  rise  on  rocks,  and  fountains  gush  between ; 
Soft  zephyrs  blow,  eternal  summers  reign. 
And  showers  prolific  bless  the  soil — in  vain ! — 
No  spicy  nutmeg  scents  the  vernal  gales. 
Nor  towering  plaintain  shades  the  mid-day  vales ; 
No  grassy  mantle  hides  the  sable  hills. 
No  flowery  chaplet  crowns  the  trickling  rills ; 
Nor  tufted  moss,  nor  leathery  lichen  creeps. 
In  russet  tapestry  o'er  the  crumbling  steeps, — 
No  step  retreating,  on  the  sand  impress'd 
Invites  the  visit  of  a  second  guest ; 
No  refluent- fin  the  unpeopled  stream  divides. 
No  revolant  pinion  cleaves  the  airy  tides ; 
Nor  handed  moles,  nor  beaked  worms  return 
That  mining  pass,  the  irremeable  bourn. 
H  h  3  . 
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This  is  the  fable,  the  following  is  a  slight  sketch  of  its 
application  in  the  play  : — 

A  horde  of  pirates  make  a  descent  upon  the  island  of 
Macissar,  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  in  an  affray  with  the  in- 
habitants, carry  off  the  lovely  Zaide,  [Miss  M.  Tree]  the 
wife  of  Parbaya,  [Mr.  Young]  one  of  the  natives.  The 
beautiful  captive  is  straight  conveyed  to  the  Haram  of  the 
Emperor  of  Java,  [Mr.  Abbott]  but  with  ths  most  invio- 
lable fidelity  she  resists  his  solicitations.  Her  husband  dis- 
covers the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  obtains  an  inter- 
view through  the  window  of  her  apartment.  He  is  seized 
on  his  return  by  the  guards  of  the  Haram,  and  brought  in 
chains  before  the  tyrant.  In  vain  he  pleads  the  rights  of  a 
husband — in  vain  he  details  his  unhappy  story,  his  violent 
separation  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  inhuman  murder 
of  her  infant  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  agonised  mother. 
The  cruel  despot  condemns  Parbaya  to  death,  but  holds  out 

Fierce  in  dread  silence — on  the  blasted  healh. 

Fell  UPAS  sits — the  hydra-tree  of  death  ! 

Lo  1  from  one  root,  the  envenomed  soil  below, 

A  thousand  vegetative  serpents  grow ; 

In  shining  rays  the  scaly  monster  spreads 

O'er  ten-square  leagues  his  far  diverging  heads ; 

Or  in  one  trunk  entwists  his  tangled  form. 

Looks  o'er  the  clouds,  and  hisses  in  the  storm. 

Steeped  in  fell  poison,  as  his  sharp  teeth  part, 

A  thousand  tongues  in  quick  vibration  dart ; 

Snatch  the  proud  eagle  tow'ring  o'er  the  heath, 

Or  pounce  the  lion,  as  he  stalks  beneath  ; 

Or  strew,  as  marshall'd  hosts  contend  in  vain. 

With  human  skeletons  the  whiten'd  plain. — 

Chain'd  at  his  root  two  scion-daemons  dwell. 

Breathe  the  faint  hiss,  or  try  the  shriller  yell ; 

Rise,  fluttering  in  the  air,  on  callow  wings, 

And  aim  at  insect-prey  their  little  stings. 

So  time's  strong  arms  with  sweeping  scythe  erase. 

Arts'  cumbrous  works,  and  empires,  from  their  base ; 

While  each  young  hour  its  fickle  fire  employs. 

And  crops  the  sweet  buds  of  domestic  joys  !" 

Loves  of  the  Plants,  III.  line  258. 
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to  him  the  dreadful  alternatiye  of  going  in  search  of  the 
poison  of  the  Upas  tree.  The  wretched  prisoner  is  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Hana  Gayvelt,  [Mr.  Jones]  nephew  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  [Mr.FAW- 
cett]  stationed  at  Java,  who  treats  him  with  all  possible 
humanity.  By  him  he  is  informed,  that  should  he  return 
home  safe  with  the  poison,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Em- 
peror  to  administer  it  to  Zaide.  He  therefore  instantly  re- 
solves to  die  sooner  than  be  instrumental  to  his  wife's  de- 
struction. During  her  imprisonment,  Zaide  forms  an  at- 
tachment to  Nourjadhecy  [Miss  Stephens]  one  of  the  love- 
liest inmates  of  the  Haram,  and  through  her  means  obtains 
a  last  interview  with  her  disconsolate  husband  before  his 
departure  on  his  dreadful  mission.  Parbaya  at  length  sets 
out,  and  is  conreyed  to  Orzinga,  [Mr,  Yates]  (a  Maho- 
metan priest)  whose  duty  it  was  to  prepare  criminals  for 
their  expedition.  Orzinga  proves  to  be  his  father,  whose 
wife  had  been  betrayed  by  a  false  friend,  and  afterwards 
surrendered  to  destruction.  He  remonstrates  with  him  upon 
the  cowardice  of  effecting  his  own  death,  and  encou- 
rages him  to  bear  up  against  misfortunes.  They  are  now 
arrived  at  the  precints  of  that  pernicious  region,  whose 
fields  were  laid  waste  by  the  pestilential  Upas  tree,  when 
Ham  Gayvelt  hurries  with  breathless  anxiety  to  inform 
him  that  his  faithful  Zaide y  having  rejected  the  renewed 
overtures  of  the  Emperor,  was  sentenced  to  immediate 
death.  This  intelligence  renders  Parbaya  senseless ;  but 
recovering  from  the  shock,  he  perceives  at  a  distance  an 
unhappy  wretch  coming  towards  them  who  had  the  day 
previous  set  out  on  the  journey,  and  was  now  returning 
with  the  poison,  but  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  destruc- 
tive tree,  he  falls  dead  before  them.  Parbaya  rushes  with 
eagerness  to  get  possession  of  the  poison,  and  flies  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperary  which  he  reaches  at  the  moment  that 
Zaide  is  brought  forth  to  the  place  of  execution.  His  fa- 
ther accompanies  him,  and  informs  the  Emperor,  that,  by 
one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Java,  the  criminal  who  returns 
with  the  poison  of  the  Upas,  not  only  redeems  his  own  life, 
but  is  entitled  to  demand  any  favour  he  pleases.  Parbaya 
instantly  demands  the  preservation  of  his  wife  ;  the  Empe- 
ror reluctantly  consents,  and  Zaide  is  snatched  from  the 
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grasp  of  death  and  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  affectionate 
husband.  ,       ; 

From  this  story  it  will  be  seen  that  the  play  is  an  inter- 
esting one— the  incidents  are  very  striking,  and  have  a  due, 
connexion  with  each  other,  and  the  whole  gradually  deve- 
lopos  itself.  The  dialogue  is  free  and  unembarrassed  ;  the 
allusions  are  apt  and  familiar ;  and  the  occasional  attempts 
at  wit,  although  not  of  the  most  elevated  character,  never 
degenerate  into  coarseness.  The  piece  has  been  got  up  on 
a  scale  of  much  magnificence ;  and  in  point  of  acting  there 
is  nothing  to  be  desired.  Miss  Stephens  sang,  *'  Love  in 
a  vale,  where  a  streamlet  ran"  (a  very  happy  composition) 
in  a  strain  of  soft  melody  which  it  is  much  easier  to  feel 
than  describe.  In  the  performance  of  Zaida,  Miss  Tree 
discovered  new  qualities  of  a  very  high  character.  Her 
elegant  person,  her  enchanting  tones,  and  well-regulated 
taste  have  long  attracted  admiration;  but  we  think  it  was 
reserved  for  her  present  character  to  call  for  those  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  true  dramatic  genius — those  tender  touches 
of  impassioned  feeling,  which  she  displayed  all  through  the 
performance.  Her  farewell  parting  with  her  husband, 
before  he  sets  out  on  his  hazardous  journey,  which  present- 
ed so  slight  a  hope  of  return,  was  as  pure  a  specimen  of 
{genuine  pathos  as  could  be  exhibited.  She  touched  the  true 
chord  of  pity  in  every  heart,  and  awakened  the  sympathies 
of  all  who  beheld  her.  Mr.  Young's  character  afforded  him 
a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his  extraordinary  powers.  The 
unbending  spirit  of  an  injured  husband  in  the  presence  of 
the  t)a-ant  was  finely  pourtrayed — but  he  imparted  most 
delight  when  he  poured  expressions  of  love  and  tenderness 
for  his  unhappy  wife.  Liston,  (as  Pengoose)  had  a  part 
admirably  suited  to  the  display  of  his  rare  humour.  He  is 
a  soldier  in  the  Dutch  service,  of  rather  a  literary  turn  of 
loind  which  displays  itself  in  his  constant  practise  of  making 
inems.  and  nota  benes  of  the  principal  events  which  come 
under  his  cognizance.  The  other  actors  were  highly  ap- 
I^lauded — and  Mr.  Young  announced  the  play  for  repetition 
amidst  the  greatest  approbation. 

13. — Law  of  Java — Ibid. 

14.— Ibid— Il^id. 

18.'— fedfe— Ibid.— [Benefit  of  Mr.  Fawceti  .] 
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16. — Law  of  Java — Ibid. 

17. — Ibid— Ibid. — [By  command  of  His  Majesty.] 
18.— Ibid— Ibid. 
20.— Ibid— Ibid. 

21.— King  John— Inkle  and  Yarico.— [Benefit  of  Mr. 
Young.] 

22. — Julius  Caesar — Ibid. 

23. — Law  of  Java — Ibid. 

24. — Don  John — Cymon. — [Benefit  of  Miss  Stephens.] 

25. — Selection  of  Music. 


THE  RISING(l)  OF  THE  WAVES, 
(NOT  THE  RISING  OF  THE  LIGHTS.) 

Bella  !  horrida  Bella  .'" 

The  sovereignty  of  the  seas  has  long  been  the  boast  of 
England ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  stage,  which 
we  all  know  from  many  good  authorities  to  be  the  copy,  the 
imitation,  the  speculumy  as  it  were,  of  the  real  world,  should 
partake,  in  some  consentient  degree,  of  the  aqueous  claims, 
wars,  and  accidents  of  the  country.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  occurred  a  week  or  so  ago  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Almost  every  (dramatical)  body  has  seen  the  pompous 
pageant  of  *'  Cherry  and  Fair  Star"  in  which  an  ancient 
ship  sails  into  the  port  of  Cyprus,  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
Cyprians,  the  plaudits  of  the  British  spectators,  and  the 
well -contrived  rolling  of  the  Mediterranean.  Probably  few, 
however,  are  aware  of  the  means  employed  to  cause  this 
natural  heaving  of  the  mighty  waters,  this  surge  beating 
against  the  towers  of  Cyprus,  and  this  tossing  of  the  gilded 
galley  of  Greece.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  whole 
IS  accomplished  by  about  thirty  boys  tumbling  under  a 
sheet  of  painted  canvass — but  so  it  is.  These  submarine 
performers,  whose  exertions  have  always  been  crowned 
with  roars  of  applause,  could  not,  it  seems,  escape  from 

(1)  Our  printer's  devil  thinks  this  should  be  read  *'  the 
Fallins[  of  the  waters." 
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the  mania  of  retrenchment  which  is  the  prevailing  endemick 
of  our  times.  '  One  of  the  new  managers,  Captain  Forbes, 
(hence  denominated  by  the  discontented,  "  Sixpenny 
Forbes")  took  it  into  his  head  thatthe  ja/ary  of  the  waves 
videlict  a  shilling  Si-head  was  too  high.  Eren  Shaks- 
PEARe's  "  Tempest"'  and  '*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona^* 
ought  to  be  got  up  in  a  less  expensive  form ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  have  his  boys{\)  in  the  water  at  six-pence  apiece. 
This  horrible  determination  being  communicated  to  the 
waves,  was  particularly  salt  to  them  ;  they  curled  up  their 
nostrils  at  it,  and  appeared  ready  to  swallow  up  the  hateful 
propounder.  .  Had  he  wielded  Neptune's  trident,  they 
would  not  have  obeyed  him  ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean immediately  ran  d^y — affording  a  striking  proof  of 
the  difference  between  that  sea  and  the  Pacific.  A  fearful 
storm  ensued,  such  as  the  Captain^  though  an  old  and  good 
sailor,  had  never  witnessed  before  ! — He  could  no  longer 
spread  his  canvass,  to  the  hreeze  :  and  as  for  lackinghh  ves- 
sel into  port.  It  was  not  to  be  noped  for  without  the  tax  of 
another  kind.  Like  all  British  seamen,  he  was  nevertheless 
firm ;  and  rather  than  be  drained  himself,  he  washed  his 
hands  of  them,  and  ordered  the  mutinous  wavesto  be  poured 
into  the  street.  The  fiuids  offered  a  solid  resistance,  but  in 
vain ;  they  were  displaced,  and  a  new  set  of  sixpenny  waves 
procured  to  secure  overflowing  audiences.  It  was  on  Thurs- 
yi  day,  2d  May,  that  this  memorable  event  happened,  and 
that  this  great  unconscious  metropolis  was  exposed  to  all 
the  horrors  of  inundation  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  !  In 
the  adjacent  streets  and  courts.  Hart  Street,  Bow  Street, 
jmd  Covent  Garden  market,  the  rebellious  billows,  boiled 
and  lashed  themselves  into  fury !  About  midnight  the  /em- 
pestvfa.^  at  its  height;  and  when  the  sea  of  six-pence 
rolled  out  upon  the  shilling  sea,  a  dreadful  conflict  en- 
sued, and  "  great  was  the  war  of  words  .'"  There  is  a  tide 
in  the  affairs  of  bot/s,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  men;  and 
here  it  was  exemplified  both  at  flood  and  ebb.  Mr.  T. 
Mooke's  beautiful  melody  of '*  7'he  Meeting  of  the  Watersy" 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  this  meeting !  The  insurgent 
surges  prevailed,  and  the  last  poor  representatives  of  waves 

(1)  Qucere — buoys — printer's  devil. 
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which  washed  the  classic  shores  of  Greece,  were  precipitated 
upon  the  (common)  shore,  whence  their  reflux  resembled 
nothing  so  nearly  as  that  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 

A  calm,  followed :  and  upon  re-agitating  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  re-considering  all  its  fluctuatioiiSy  the 
naval  commander  found  that  it  would  be  wisdom  to  yield  to 
a  current  which  he  could  not  resist.  The  original  waves, 
at  the  original  priceSf{l)  again  roll  under  the  meridian  of 
FAIR  STAR  J  and  the  crew  that  hankered[2)  a,itcr  shilli7igSy 
now  perform  their  voyage  in  merriment  and  content.  Oc- 
casionally, (it  is  true)  a  wave  protruding  his  head,  is  visible 
during  the  warphig  of  the  Galley  into  Cyprus — and  a  voice 
as  if  from  the  bottomless  abyss,  is  heard  demanding  a  re- 
newed assurance  from  Captain  Forbes,  that  while  the  sea 
rises,  he  will  not  think  of  a  fall;  but  it  is  upon  the  whole 
satisfactory  to  know  that  harmony  is  so  completely  es- 
tablished, as  to  leave  no  apprehension  on  the  public  mind, 
that  this  scene  will  not  continue  to  be  re-acted,  even 

"  Amid  the  wreck  of  worlds." 

The  above  laughable  article  on  this  "suxpenny  subject," 
wa?  inserted  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette,"  of  Saturday ;  and 
drpw  forth  the  following  reply  from  some  facetious  corres- 
pondent :— 

THE  BEATING  OF  THE  WATERS. 

"i  sing  a  song  o'sue-pence."         Old  Ballad. 

Mr.  Editor, 

They  jest  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound ;  and  those 
enjoying  themselves  over  the  bottle,  can  shrug  up  their 
shoulders  very  composedly  while  the  wind  howls  by  ;   thus 

(1)  Our  aforesaid  Printer's  devil,  who  hy  the  bye  is  a 
**  cu7ining  little  Isaac,"  considers  this  as  a  second  triumph 
oyer  the  Covent  Garden  Leviathans — who,  he  says,  are 
fond  of  floundering  in  "  muddy  waters." — We  suppose  he 
allude  to  the  O.P.  war.  E5. 

.  (2)  Qqoere — anchored — printer's  devil. 
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the  turmoil  of  us  poor  little  waves,  seems  to  you  an  excel- 
lent joke.  You  pique  yourself  on  your  impartiality;  so,  as 
you  gave  an  account  of  the  rising  of  the  waters,  pray  give 
one  of  the  falling,  for  fall  we  did  under  repeated  blows.(l) 
Relate  not  only  what  sailed  on  us,  but  what  assailed  us 
— not  what  was  anchored  in  us,  or  encored  on  us — not  the 
rising,  or  the  meeting,  but  the  beating  of  the  waters  The 
adverse  waves  rushed  so  furiously  upon  us,  that  we  were 
soon  changed  from  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  into  a  Red 
sea,  and  almost  a  Dead  sea.  The  spray,  (spree)  encreased ; 
the  hard  blows  drove  some  of  the  smaller  waves  high  up 
the  Strand,  and  not  crabs,  but  crabsticks,  followed  their 
course,  accompanied  by  huge  black  whales.  It  was  an 
Auster  (austere)  wind  which  brought  this  overflow  upon  us ; 
and  as  we  rolled  on,  not  lashing  the  shore,  but  being  lashed 
we  roared  so  tremendously,  that  we  might  have  been  heard 
from  over  the  Dee,  to  D-over.  ITiere  was  no  port  at  hand, 
but  the  claret  flowed  plentifully, — and  fair  star  was  any 
thing  but /air  to  us,  for  we  never  rolled  under  a  less  propi- 
tious planet.  Our  turbulent  adversaries  may  urge,  that 
they  did  not  mind  being  beaten  by  oars ;  but  to  be  beaten 
dvwn  from  one  ore  to  another;  i.  e.  from  silver  to  copper, 
was  too  bad  even  for  sixpenny  Forbes  ;  and  certainly  the 
poor  reduced,  and  much  more  the  turned-ofF  waves  deserv- 
ed commisseration.  But  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  some- 
time wished  to  waive  this  subject ;  and  although  I  feel' 
deeply  for  myself,  and  also  for  the  silenced  part  of  the  ele- 
ment, I  will  conclude  without  more  wavering, 

A  Sixpenny  Wave. 


With  the  following  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  we  shall  wind  up  this  light  article. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS. 


We  have  noticed  the  dreadful  concussion  of  waters  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  theatre,  on  the  2d  inst,  and  we  have  also  stated 

(1)  We  are  afraid  to  refuse,  lest,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  when  waves  write,  the  waters  should  dam  us.     Ed* 
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the  resolution  of  Sixpenny  Forbes's  Shilling  Sea  to  over- 
whelm  every  pacific  wave  that  should  presume  to  obstruct 
its  determined  course — or,  in  other  words,  that  they  were 
resolved  no  radical  roars  of  Retrenchment  should  be  re- 
eehoed  by  the  running  rills  of  Reform.  But  the  views  of 
the  said  Sixpenny  Captain  have  not  hitherto  been  disco- 
vered ;  and  it  is  now  our  pleasing  task  to  clear  away  the 
haze  of  delusion  in  which  this  circumstance  is  shrouded^ 
and  to  show,  that  whilst  he  hauled  in  upon  the  weather 
brace  of  extravagance,  he  spun  a  long  yarn  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  CHARITY  ;  and  although  in  his  dead  reckoning  he 
ran  a  point  or  two  to  leeward,  yet,  his  object  was  to  clear 
the  cape  of  Corruption  ^  and  bring  tip  in  the  bay  of  Benevo- 
lence. Feeling — we  do  not  mean  the  expense,  but — for 
those  who  had  been  taken  aback  in  the  squall  of  misfor- 
fortune,  his  naval  soul  but  sought  to  fetch  up  the  lee  way 
of  the  luckless;  and  by  whose  efforts  he  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  Shilling  sea  into  a  mere  Sixpenny  Current. 

We  have  already  said — to  speak  in  theatric  phrase,  the 
aforesaid  sixpenny  Captain,  Cfor  by  this  appellation  he  is 
as  well  known  upon  the  stage,  as  he  was  by  his  iro7i-bound 
hat  whilst  hailing  the  main-tup  to  the  quarter-deck)  has 
been  a  sailor ;  and  therefore  he  very  naturally  concluded 
that  he  understood  somewhat  more  of  steering  a  vessel 
through  a  boisterous  sea,  than  a  mob  of  land  lubbers,  who 
scarcely  knew  the  mai7i  tack  from  the  Captain's  epaulette. 
Well,  urged  by  a  laudable  zeal  in  which  his  nautical  expe^ 
rience  was  so  deeply  concerned,  he  determined,  not  only 
to  pilot  his  little  galley  into  port,  but,  like  the  Hero  who 
proudly  determined  to  controul — as  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry would  say — "  the  fluidity  of  the  aqueeous  ele- 
ment, by  chaining  the  Hellespont" — so,  but  without  chains, 
did  the  sixpenny  Captain  resolve  on  commanding  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  ordered  his  chief  matey 
Mister  Thurston,  to  impress  into  his  service  all  the  minor 
streams  he  could  come  athwart.  Mister  Thurston  accord- 
ingly got  under  weigh,  and  steering  to  the  jiorthward,  he 
lay  to  at  St.  Giles's  Workhouse  ;  from  whence  he  brought 
off  a  full  complement  of  miserable  little  Sixpenny  waves  ! 
Here,  then,  was  philanthropy  personified  ! — and  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty,  prone  to  first  impressions,  pourtrayed 
I  i 
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him  as  their  Polar  Star.  This  nautical  Neptune  wished 
not  to  sully  his  sea  by  au  increase  of  corrupt  influence, 
but  whilst  Conscientiousness  was  his  Conductor,  Benevo- 
lence was  his  Beacon. 

An  unexpected  storm,  however,  arose,  owing  to  the  little 
auxiUary  streams  thus  '*  gathered  together"  by  the  chief 
mate.  Mister  Thurston,  not  having  "  been  taught  to  flow" 
at  rehearsal;  and  therefore  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
mingle  the  said  six-penny  streams  with  the  great  shilling 
Mediterranean  Sea,  until  the  former  should  be  sufficiently 
competent  to  ehb  and  flow  of  themselves.  And  here  we 
must  remind  our  readers  of  what  we  have  before  said  upon 
this  subject — viz.  That  in  the  piece  alluded  to  {Cherry  and 
Fair  Star)  the  waters  hove  up  "  their  blue  smiling  faces," 
as  Sir  John  Carr  says,  by  means  of  forty  or  fifty  boys 
working  up  their  shoulders  and  elbows  under  a  piece  of 
painted  canvass;  and  in  (or  rather ««6?e?")  this  terrific  abyss 
the  dreadful  warfare  of  the  great  and  little  waves  com- 
menced. 

On  the  evening  stated,  it  was  observed  that  several  of 
the  sixpenny  billows  were  in  a  wrong  latitude  j  yet  this 
was  not  owing  to  unskilficl  seamanship  in  the  sixpenny 
Captain,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  that  portion  of  the 
great  shilling  sea  which  was  ^e^t  flowirig  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  lesser  waters  into  their  wake,  and  which, 
making  a  tremendous  reflux,  nearly  swallowed  them  up  in 
the  vortex  of  their  own  impetuosity — whilst  the  Orchestra, 
chuckling  at  the  decided  victory  over  the  sixpennyworths 
significantly  struck  up 

"  The  foaming  waves  triumphant  rise." 

The  Sixpenny  Skipper  hauled  his  wind,  and  the  storm, 
abated,  but  the  Mediterranea7i,  a  determined  enemy  of 
retrenchment,  was  rolled  out  of  the  Theatre  into  the 
street — the  running  streams  shortly  followed,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  run  fast  eritough  to  prevent  them  from 
being  driven  on  a  lee-shore  by  their  adversaries,  who,  after 
annihilating  their  pretensions  as  a  sea,  drove  them  again 
into  St.  Giles's  Workhouse,  where  they  ungratefully  cursed 
the  folly  of  "  Sixpenny  Forbes." 
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MINOR  DRAMA. 


SADLER'S  WELLS  THEATRE. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS, 

Was  spoken  by  Mr.  Egerton,  on  the  opening  of  this  Tke- 
atre,  on  Easter-Monday. 

Writfen  by  Mr.  Greenwood. 


Once  more,  my  friends,  most  cordially  I  greet  you, 
Prepared  with  novelty,  you'll  find,  to  meet  you; 
From  winter  camps,  where  sombre  colours  fly; 
Return'd  to  favourite  quarters, — here  am  L 
Pleas'd  with  my  mission,  by  the  general  sent 
To  bid  you  welcome  to  our  summer  tent ; 
Which,  since  your  seats  last  season  you  vacated, 
With  new  devices  has  been  decorated, — 
We  trust  improv'd ;  tho'  gay,  yet  neat  and  chaste ; 
Look  round,  my  friends,  and  say — d'ye  like  our  taste  ? 
Except  the  liningy  all  is  fresh  and  new. 
And  that,  we  thought,  'twas  best  to  leave  to  you. 
Our  troops  we've  mustered  from  the  camp  of  Comus, 
Led  into  action  by  Field  Marshal  Momus. 
Should  grave  Melpomene  your  tears  beguile, 
Her  sprightlier  sister's  near  to  make  you  smile. 
For  though  no  tears  you  shed  o'er  Juliet's  bier, 
Madge  Wildfire's  woes  may  still  meet  pity  here. 
We  will  not  vauntingly  make  great  professions ; 
Nor  do  we  promise  pie-balls  or  processions  : 
How  can  we  here  aspire  to  make  a  Ait, 
By  marching  gorgeous  pageants  thro'  the  pit  ? 
No  troop  of  horse — alas  !  poor  simple  tonies  ! 
We  only  boast  a  troop  of  Shetland  ponies. 
**  No  Juggler  hcre,Avih  stomach  like  h  storks, 
To  swallow  swords,  and  sup  on  knives  and  forks." 
No  curtain,  made  of  glass,  at  great  expense ; 
Be  ours  the  task  to  drive  rejection  hence. 
Chase  the  Blue  Devils,  should  they  dare  to  rise. 
And  raiic  for  your  amusement  fresh  supplies. 
I  i2 
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**  Alas !  how  altered  is  the  British  Stage  ! 

Splendour  and  novelty  the  town  engage. 

Dramatic  authors,  now,  their  works  may  bury, 

Floor' d  by  those  dashing  heroes  Tom  and  Jerry. 

Should  these  Corinthians  live,  I'll  take  a  bet, 

Our  modern  bards  will  be  in  the  Gazette ; 

Take  for  their  benefit  (a  serious  fact) 

A  piece  much  hackney'd  the  Insolvtnt  Act." 

A  spree's  the  thing,  with  potent  port  made  merry, 

**  Go  it.  Bob  Logic"—*'  Keep  it  up"  cries  Jerry. 

Smash  go  the  lamps,  all  shiver'd  at  a  blow. 

And  in  the  kennel  lies  each  prostrate  foe ; 

No  way  but  this  left  to  obtain  renown, 

Kick  UP  a  rowy  and  knock  tbe  Charley  s  down  ! 

To-night,  my  friends,  this  modern  taste  to  meet. 

We  show  you  Jerry  at  his  country  seat : 

Then  up  to  town  transport  the  rustic  beau, 

And  shew  him  *'  Life  in  London — high  and  low. 

But  with  this  novelty  we've  not  neglected 

Your  pantomimic  sprite — still  here  expected ; 

Your  love  of  fun  and  frolic,  in  dumb  show, 

Remains  the  same  as  fifty  years  ago ; 

When  Doctor  Faustus  played  the  very  deuce. 

With  famous  Mother  Shipton,  Bunch,  and  Goose. 

And  if  beneath  this  roof  they  re-appear, 

Tho'  aged  grown,  and  somewhat  worse  for  wear. 

Be  civil  to  them,  your  indulgence  grant. 

And  to  the  ancient  ladies  be  gallant ; 

For  if  from  cramps  and  pains  they  feel  some  twitching. 

They  yet  have  charms,  I  hope  to  prove  bewitching. 

Give  them  a  friendly  call,  and  grace  our  dome. 

Mirth  and  good  humour  will  be  found  *'  At  Home." 

Listen,  ye  damsels, — for  to  you  I  speak ; 

0  !  make  your  sweethearts  bring  you  07ice  a  week : 
**  If  no  aquatic  piece  this  year  we  show, 

1  know  you  wish  our  Wells  may  overflow  " 

Now  to  our  task  : — with  you  we  leave  our  causf , 
Our  labour  well  repaid  by  your  applause. 
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The  following  Address  was  Spoken  hy  MlSS  TayloR,  at 
there- opening  of  the  Royal  Cobourg  Theatre y  on  Wednes- 
day, December  26,  1821. 

Written  by  —  Macfarren,  Esq. 


To  me  our  Manager,  with  heart  sincere, 
Confides  the  task  to  bid  you  welcome  here  : 
Me,  who  so  oft,  howe'er  ray  merit  stands. 
Have  felt  the  generous  welcome  of  your  hands : 
I  still  with  rapture  find  your  smiles  so  pleasant 
Follow  from  my  old  quarters  to  my  present. 
Is  our  house  warm  enough,  and  can  you  see  ? 
I  hear  you  oft — pray  now  can  you  hear  me  ? 


And  now,  our  foremost  tribute  paid  where  due. 
For  our  good  manager  I'll  say  a  word  or  two. 

In  ancient  time,  whrn  Greece  and  Rome  held  sway, 
And  Arts  and  Learning  raug'd  in  bright  array. 
Genius  combined,  to  bid  vast  temples  rise. 
In  honour  of  their  fabled  Deities. 
In  purer  zeal,  that  never  yet  can  roam, 
An  ardent  vot'ry  rais'd  this  humble  dome  ; 
Not  to  despotic  ignorance  bows  he, 
Not  to  a  marble  godship  bends  his  knee ; 
But  with  devotion,  glowing,  pure,  and  true, 
This  fane  he  proudly  dedicates  to  you  ! 
And  following  up  the  rule  of  his  devotion. 
Our  High-Priest  Manager  has  cross'd  the  ocean ; 
CuU'd  all  that's  choice  and  costly  to  combine, 
A  grateful  oflfcring  at  this  favor'd  shrine  : 
To  make  assurance  of  his  zeal  most  certain. 
This  night  he  promptly  shews  the  fam'd  glass  curtain  ! 

The  giant  houses,  'tother  side  the  water. 
Who  give  to  our  humility  no  quarter. 
Say,  nought  but  nonsense  lurks  within  our  portals. 
And  call  our  heroes  monsters,  and  not  mortals  ;  / 

lis 
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And  henceforth  to  astound  these  native  elves, 

Our  portraits  must  be  true,  for  you'll  behold  yourselves  I 

Here,  shall  soft  beauty  lavish  all  her  grace. 

And  view  the  smiling  dimples  on  her  face  ; 

Here,  shall  the  beau,  in  languid  haste  repair 

Adjust  his  cravat,  and  arrange  his  hair: 

** Bless  me  !"  cries  one,  **  just  look  in  yonder  niche, 

*•  That  face  is  so  like  mine,  I  can't  tell  which  is  which !" 

Up  starts  another,  and  exclaims  with  glee, 

"  Why  that's  our  Poll,  and  yes — sure — yes,  that's  me  I" 

In  short,  our  friends  will  cunning  grow  as  foxes. 

Nought  will  be  secret — no,  not  e'en  those  Boxes. 

Hence  then  dull  green,  for  ever  distant  pass. 

Strike,  music  strike— behold  our  magic  glass ! 


COUNTRY  THEATRICALS. 


ABERDEEN  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Drama,  

In  reading  your  excellent  Magazine,  I  have  been  much 
pleased  by  your  occasionally  noticing  the  state  of  the 
Stage  in  the  country.  In  consequence  of  which,  I  am 
induced  to  offer  you  a  few  remarks  which  I  made  en 
passant  amongst  our  Caledonian  neighbours,  during  a  tour 
of  pleasure  in  the  highlands,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  months 
not  very  felicitously  chosen  for  mountain  scenery,  but 
which  had  this  advantage,  that  it  drove  me  to  the  contem- 
plation of  scenery  a  little  more  in  your  way  Mr.  Drama—- 
but  to  my  purpose.  When  a  Londoner  leaves  the  metro- 
polis, he  carries  with  him  ideas  of  acting  not  easily  re- 
alized any  where,  but  at  our  National  Theatres  ;  his  eyes 
are  dazzled  with  the  effulgence  of  talent,  his  mind  bewil- 
dered with  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  are  ever  above  the 
scenic  horizon.  With  such  feelings,  I  left  London  in 
January,  having  night  after  night,  felt  with,  and  for,  the 
sufferings  of  Kean's  **  Lear,"  my  heart  beating  high  with 
the  patriotism  of  Young's  "  Brutus,"  felt  warmly  the 
paternal  feelings  of  a  father  with  Macready's  Virginius, 
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sigh'd  M'ith  Kemble's  /Zomeo— laugh'd  till  I  nearly  cry'd* 
with  MuNDEN,  Harley,  and  the  host  of  comic  talent ;  in 
short  enjoying  all  the  luxury  of  good  acting.  With  such 
feelings  I  say,  I  left  London,  and  landed  from  one 
of  the  Aberdeen  Smacks  in  the  Northern  capital  of  Scot- 
land— too  much  in  love  with  good  acting  to  be  an  unpre- 
judiced critic  amongst  our  provincial  actors.  However, 
with  all  my  prejudice,  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  never 
met  with  a  better  company  out  of  London  in  my  life ; 
whether  Comedy,  Tragedy,  or  Opera,  all  was  done,  not 
barely  respectable,  but  well.  A  Mr.  Meggot,  a  Professor 
of  Elocution  at  the  College  of  Aberdeen,  was  the  principal 
tragedian,  a  man  possessing  every  advantage,  both  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  for  an  actor,  and  one  who  would  hold, 
if  in  London,  a  rank  amongst  our  first  rate  performers. 
A  Mr.  Gordon  was  the  chief  comedian,  an  actor  com- 
bining a  most  gentlemanly  demeanour,  with  a  strict  con- 
ception of  characters.  The  low  comedian  a  Mr.  Williams, 
seemed  to  have  all  the  talent  of  his  two  namesakes  at 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  theatres. '  However  I  was 
gratified  with  the  Aberdeen  tragedy  and  comedy.  I  was 
little  prepared  to  be  so  unexpectedly  pleased  with  the 
operatic  department.  The  principal  parts  were  divided 
between  Mr.  Brough,  and  Mr.  Williamson.  The  former 
of  these  gentlemen,  I  had  before  heard  at  the  Haymarket, 
and  think  he  possesses  decidedly  the  best  bass  voice  on  the 
English  Stage.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  not 
only  an  excellent  singer,  but  a  very  respectable  actor.  His 
Inklcy  and  many  other  parts  were  highly  creditable  to  his 
talents,  but  h\s  Malcom  in  the  "  Falls  of  Clyde"  was  a 
bold  and  as  manly  a  specimen  of  melo-dramatic  acting  as 
coHld  be  witnessed.  1  was  delighted  with  a  song  of  his 
which  was  deservedly  encored  every  time  it  was  sung, 
called  **  The  Martial  Spirit  of  Caledonia,"  which  I 
am  rather  surprised  has  not  found  its  way  to  England; 
'tis  an  infinitely  better  song  than  **  Scots  wha  ha."  If 
this  article  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  B.  and  he  is  not  above 
taking  the  advice  of  an  amateur,  an  older  man  than  him- 
self, he  will  make  acting  his  particular  study,  for  nature 
has  done  for  him  all  that  nature  can  do.  Of  Mr.  William-  * 
SON  I  will  say  but  little,  excepting  that  added  to  a  beautiful 
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voice,  he  has  a  most  '*  elegant  brogue,"  as  his  countrymen 
would  say.  Miss  Hargram  is  the  only  lady  I  have  left 
myself  room  to  mention,  and  of  her,  hadl  room,  I  could 
fill  a  sheet ;  she  is  all  that  man  could  wish  ;  Melpomene  and 
Thalia  seem  to  dispute  which  she  naturally  belongs  to. 
I  must  conclude  Mr.  Drama,  for  fear  of  going  beyond  the 
limits  prescribed,  and  should  this  be  approved  of,  I  shall 
hand  you  an  article  on  the  next  theatre  I  visited,  which 
was  Edinburgh. 

Yours  respectfully, 

*'  Peter  Pry." 


LUTON  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Drama, 

March  1st. — This  evening,  I  went  to  see  a  miserable 
strolling  company  at  this  place  perform  **  Therese.  and 
Bombast es  Furioso  "  Carwin  and  Bomhastes  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Trefusis  !  !  !  All  1  have  to  say  of  this  gentle- 
man is,  that  while  performing  the  former  character,  he 
seemed  to  be  studying  the  latter,  and  in  both  he  excited 
(in  me)  equal  laughter.  Not  so  the  country  bumpkins, 
who  had  never  seen  Wallack  or  Cooper  in  the  charac- 
ter. Fontaine  was  horribly  dressed,  and  ditto  performed, 
as  were  most  of  the  other  characters. 

An  Amateur. 


ST.  alban's  theatre. 


AJr.  Drama, 

March  10th. — ^The  attraction  of  the  evening  was  a 
new  melo-drama,  and  "  the  splendid  water  romance"  of 
**  Undine."  The  name  of  the  new  piece  was  "  The  Outcast 
of  Calabria^'  and  the  story  was  tolerable.  It  consisted  of 
the  adventures  of  a  supposed  robber,  who  through  the 
agency  oiElmira,  a  lady  of  rank  at  the  court  of  Calabria, 
is.at  length  found  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
•which  had  been  usurped  by  the  real  robber.  Accordingly 
he  is  restored,  and  ingratitude  makes  Elmira  his  bride,  and 
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Ae  pieee  concludes  with  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  pair 
A  Mr,  JoLLiFFE  was  the  Outcast^  and  really  he  looked 
like  a  man  "  all  forlorn,"  and  as  such,  was  suited  to  the 
character.  The  usurper  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Thorne, 
and  his  start  of  surprise  and  terror,  at  the  discovery  of  his 
bad  arts  was  very  good.  A  "  young  lady"  was  an  impressive 
heroine,  and  might  serve  for  inferior  characters  in  melo- 
dramas at  a  Royal  Theatre.  A  humourous  peasant,  {Roberto) 
a  second  Witikiny  was  done  by  a  Mr.  Forster,  who  a/- 
tempted  to  ape  Knight,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  closing 
procession  was  grand  for  a  country  stage. 

"  Undine*'  went  off  with  eclat,  the  scenery  was  tolerable, 
and  the  dancing  of  Miss  Johnston  in  the  Heroine  very 
good.  Sir  Huldbrand  was  a  worthy  lover,  and  Kuhleborn 
grunted  and  groaned  in  excellent  style. 

15th. — **  Outcast  of  Calabria"  and  "  Is  he  Jealous.** 
The  new  play  was  performed  again  with  increased  appro- 
bation, and  **  Is  He  Jealous'*  followed,  with  an  excellent 
Belmour  and  Charlotte y  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  Thorne,  and 
the  before-mentioned  young  lady. 

*^  The  Outcast"  promises  along  run. 
May  Ist,  1822.  An  Amateur. 


NEWCASTLE  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Drama, 

On' the  evening  of  Monday,  the  8th  of  April,  Lee's 
Tragedy  of "  Alexander  the  Great"  was  revived  at  this 
theatre.  The  first  part  of  Alexandery  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Mude,  was  not  calculated  to  exalt  the  opinions  enter- 
tained of  his  histronic  talents.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  his  efforts  elicited  nothing  above  or  below  mediocrity — 
if  there  was  little  grossly  at  war  with  propriety,  there  was 
less  to  excite  that  illusion  inseparable  from  our  admiration 
of  a  chaste  and  brilliant  delineation  of  character.  It  is  no 
unfrequent  task  of  the  critic,  to  guard  the  actor  against 
soaring  into  rant  in  animated  declamations.  There  are 
few  dramatic  productions  however,  which  give  the  per- 
former gi'eater  latitude  in  this  respect,  than  Lek's  ALex- 
andery  but  with  this,  Mr.  Mode's  conception  did  not  yield 
accordance.  In  the  banquet  scene,  after  he  has  slain 
Chftiis,  in  the  moment  of  recollection,  when  the  suddea 
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and  maddening  conviction  of  the  baseness  of  the  bloody 
deed,  rushes  on  him,  when  rage  and  phrenzy  fill  his  soul, 
when  the  fury  of  passion  seems  to  have  reached  its  acm^j 
Mr.  M.  appeared  quite  collected,  and  seemed  to  think  a 
moralizing  soliloquy  tone  very  appropriate.  In  StatirUf 
Mrs.  Pope  evinced  considerable  ability.  Her  conception 
of  the  character  was  unexceptionable  ;  but  when  we  have 
added  to  this,  her  carriage  and  demeanour  possessed  all 
the  majestic  dignity  of  "  a  princess  born ;"  we  have  said 
all  her  performance  deserved.  If  she  would  trust  more  to 
her  conception  and  attempt  less,  her  efforts  would  be  more 
successful,  but  when  she  aims  at  showing  an  expression  in 
her  face,  which  she  does  not  feel,  and  feel  strongly  too,  the 
impression  on  the  audience  will  be  generally  the  very  con- 
trary di(  what  is  intended.  A  singular  proof  of  this  was 
exhibit»?d  in  the  scene  where  she  is  assailed  by  Roxana. 
While  her  rival  was  engaged  with  this  tirade,'  Statira's 
countenance  was  undergoing  greater  revolutions  than  Mr. 
Kean's  ever  did  in  the  part  of  Gloster  before  he  stabs 
Henry  IV.  The  violence  of  the  expression,  where  so  little 
expression  was  required,  was  quite  ludicrous.  Though  the 
frequenters  of  the  gallery  in  the  theatre,  are  by  no  means 
distinguished  always  by  good  taste,  yet  it  has  been  truly 
observed. 

"  Sometimes  the  vulgar  see  and  judge  aright," 
and  Mrs.  P.  must  have  felt  that  their  judgment  was  decisively 
against  her  on  this  occasion.  To  produce  a  powerful  sen- 
sation in  the  audience,  to  excite  their  sympathy,  the  ex- 
pression should  be  such  as  may  be  seen  in  nature — it  should 
seem  to  be  involuntary,  for  where  design  appears,  the  il- 
lusion ceases.  Mr.  Neville's  Clytus  was  a  very  credit- 
able piece  of  acting.  Indeed  I  question  if  there  is  a  per- 
former on  the  stage  that  could  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
spirit,  point,  and  bitterness  of  sarcasm  in  the  banquet  scene. 
His  mode  of  dying,  however,  like  many  other  great  men, 
was  unworthy  of  his  manner  of  living.  How  few  men  know 
how  to'die  well  ! — "  Blue  BeariT'  followed,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  presenting  us  with  Mr.  Young  (who  is 
an  actor  above  mediocrity)  in  the  character  of  Ahomelique. 
Of  his  performance  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  seemed  to 
show  that  the  part  was  either  much  above  or  beneath  him. 
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He  should  recollect  that  the  proper  ambition  of  a  player  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  part  acted,  but  in  acting  well  the  part, 
be  it  humble  or  exalted.  A  Miss  Halford  appeared  iii 
Fatima,  as  she  dees  in  all  characters  of  the  same  class, 
with  no  other  qualification  that  I  can  discover  than  the 
managers  desire,  and  her  own  inclination.  Irene  vi-ds,  re- 
presented by  a  Miss  Turner,  who  sings  prettily,  with 
naivetU  and  propriety,  which  showed  her  capable  of  better 
things.  On  the  night  of  Friday,  the  12th  instant,  the  in- 
teresting comedy  of  "  Town  and  Country"  wslS  enacted  ;  the 
part  of  Reuben  Glenroy  fell  to  Mr.MuDE  of  course.  His  per- 
formance on  the  whole  did  him  honour,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  of  that  equable  "  nature,"  where  the  parts  seem  natu- 
rally so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  be  se- 
parated without  disadvantage.  In  the  early  passages,  he 
showed  too  much  of  that  polish  peculiar  to  fashionable 
society,  when  the  reverse  is  the  distinction  of  the  character ; 
when  it  is  the  roughness  of  his  manners  united  with  strong 
sensibility,  the  clinging  to  naked  unsophisticated  virtue,  in 
despite  of  the  usages  of  the  world,  which  rivits  the  atten- 
tion and  interests,  and  compels  our  sympathy.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  Mrs.  Glenroy  of  Mrs.  Pope.  In  her  brisk 
interview  with  Reuben,  there  was  some  power  evinced, 
but  it  was  of  the  description  allied  to  tragedy.  In  hef 
brighter  scenes  there  was  little  of  the  spirit  and  gaiety  of 
genteel  comedy,  and  her  attempts  at  pleasantry  were  not 
unfrequently  forced,  constrained,  and  unnatural.  The 
Rosalie  Somers  of  Miss  Halford,  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  gives  as  little  pleasure  in  the  describing 
as  in  the  seeing.  I  am  sorry  the  manager  should  seem  to 
think  diflFerently.  Mr.  Butler's  Hawbuck  had  consider- 
able merit,  and  derived  its  chief  value  from  the  vacancy  of 
his  look,  and  drawling  simplicity  of  his  tones.  Mr.  Carter, 
who^  is  always  respectable  in  genteel  comedy  was  very 
creditable  in  Plastic.  There  was  however  more  real 
nature,  with  much  less  pretension  in  the  Mrs.  Moreen,  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy.  This  lady,  though  considerably  advanced 
in  years,  still  preserves  her  intellectual  powers  in  health 
and  vigour,  and  if  she  differs  from  other  representations  of 
of  old  women,  it  is  only  because  with  them  a  manner  and 
tone 'is  assumed  which  with  her  is  involimtary  and  beyond 
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the  power  of  imitation.  After  the  play,  a  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  the  Blackheath  Pedestrian,  walked  on  the  stage 
half  a  mile  by  admeasurement,  in  six  minutes  and  a  half. 
**  Hojis  and  steps"  succeeded,  and  introduced  Mr.DE  Camp, 
(the  manager)  in  Boquit.  This  is  said  to  be  in  his  peculiar 
forte,  but  on  this  occasion  at  least,  he  "  overslept  the  mo- 
desty of  nature." 

On  Monday,  the  22nd  of  April,  Shakspeare's  justly  ad- 
mired tragedy  of  *'  King  Lear"  was  enacted  at  this  The- 
atre. Mr.  YouNGE,  in  the  character  oi Lear,  evinced  his- 
trionic talent  of  no  ordinary  description.  The  growing 
anger  of  the  aged  and  choleric  monarch — the  sudden  and 
impetuous  torrents  of  passion — the  fearful  curses  on  his 
cruel  dj^ughters,  were  given  with  an  earnestness  and  truth 
to  nature  seldom  equalled  on  any  stage.  His  delineation 
throughout  showed  a  perfect  conception  of  the  part,  and 
though  occasional  fault  might  be  found  with  the  execution, 
the  blemishes  tended  rather  to  raise  the  brightness  of  other 
passages,  than  to  destroy  the  general  impression  of  the  per- 
formance. His  expression  of  surprise  at  the  reproof  of 
Goneril,  when  he  even  doubts  his  own  identity,  was  sin- 
gularly effective.  His  description  of  her  conduct  to  Regans 
— his  appeal  to  heaven — and  in  particular  his  delivery  of 
the  words : — 

"  You  think  I'll  weep  ; 

No,  I'll  not  weep  , — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping:  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 

Or  ere  I'll  weep. 

Oh  God!  I  shall  go  mad!" 

were  all  expressed  with  a  feeling  and  pathos  that  found  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  breast  of  every  auditor.  When  he 
appears  also  in  Scene  IV.  Act  IV.  with  a  crown  of  straw, 
the  words,  '*  A  mouse,  a  mouse,"  were  given,  in  a  most 
touching  manner.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  further 
particulars.  One  situation  1  must  mention,  where  much 
might  have  been,  though  by  Mr.YouNGE  little  wasefitcted, 
I  allude  to  the  interview  in  the  foiest  with  Edgar.  The 
words,  "What  is  the  cause  of  thunder?"  should  be  deli- 
vered with  an  anxiety  and  apparent  earnestness,  but  on  the 
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present  occasion,  they  betrayed  and  unconsciousness.  Mrs. 
Pope's  Cordelia  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  acting,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  of  more  value — her 
meeting  with  Edgar  in  his  disguise,  or  in  the  passage  where 
she  is  recognised  by  Lear.  Mr.  Mude's  performance  of 
Edgar  is,  for  the  most  part,  deserving  of  commendation. — 
His  fine  person  and  countenance  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage while  he  stood  forth  "  rich  Glo'ster's  heir."  In  the 
*JMa7uac"  he  evinced  occasionally  considerable  power — and 
m  particular,  in  the  meeting  with  Cordelia;  but  his  tones  were 
at  intervals  high,  where  the  sense  required  them  to  be 
scarce  audible,  and  the  appeals  to  charity  were  not  dway- 
given  in  the  moving  strain  the  character  obviously  re- 
quires. The  *'  Castle  of  Olival"  was  the  afterpiece,  and 
went  off  with  great  eclat . 

On  Friday,  the  3rd  of  May,  and  the  last  night  of  per- 
forming this  season,  the  Comedy  of  the  ^'  Blind  Bargain  " 
was  represented.    The  part  of  Sir  Andrew  Analyse  was 
sustained  by  Mr.  Carter,  not  always  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  Sir  Andrew  is  a  man  stricken  in  years,  but  at  in- 
tervals with   some   point  and    humour.      The   character 
abounds  with  facetious  and  striking  definitions  calculated  to 
call  down  thunder  from  t\\e^gods.    We  would  further  whis- 
per Mr.  C.  that  two  sheets  of  paper,  with  a  blue  cover,  form 
but  a  sorry  representative  of  a  bulky  manuscript  dictionary 
from  which  ample  and  frequent  quotations  are  made.     Mr. 
Butler's  Giles  Woodbine  was  respectable,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  light  passages,  and  more  than  respectable  in 
the  pathetic.     Indeed,  in  some  points,  he  reminded  me 
strongly  of  Emery.  The  performance  of  Miss  Inglebv,  in 
Mrs.  Villars,  was  creditable  for    so  j'oung  an  actress;  I 
mean  young  upon  the  stage.    The  entertainments  con- 
cluded with  the  farce  of  '*  Morisieur  7onson,"  taken  from 
the  comic  tale  of  that  name,  and  presented  us  with  a  great 
treat  in  Mr.  De  Camp's  Motisieur  Morblien,  Grand  Peru- 
quier  en  Militaire,  coiffeur  en  general,  ci-devant  Chevalier 
St.  Louis,  et  General  de  Division.     This  is  the  kind  of  cha- 
racter in  which  he  delights,  and  to  do  him  justice,  I  do  not 
think  he  is  equalled  in  it  on  the  stage.     His  characteristic 
shrug,  gaietd  de  coeur,  manicri,  and  French  accent,  give 
him  a  decided  superiority  over  the  ordinary  performers 
K  k 
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who  attempt  these  parts.  Mrs.  Kennedy's  La  Marquis 
Bellegarde  was  also  in  good  taste.  After  the  play,  Mr.  De 
Camp,  as  manager,  came  forward,  and  thanked  the  nume- 
rous and  fashionable  audience  for  their  patronage,  lamented 
that  the  season  had  not  been  more  productive  than  it  had 
been,  but  expressed  his  determination  to  persevere  to  the 
last  in  endeavouring  to  deserve  their  support  whatever 
might  be  his  success.  He  stated  that  he  had  taken  the 
(^hester  and  Sheffield  theatres,  and  was  in  treaty  for  ano- 
ther, and  when  that  was  completed,  he  trusted  he  would  be 
enabled  to  engage  a  company  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
He  concluded  by  returning  thanks  to  the  audience  for  him- 
self and  his  brother  actors. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 
Newcastle,  14th  April,  1822.  Dramaticus. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Mathews's  Exhibition  goes  on  successfully.  It  has  all 
the  principal  merits  of  his  former  performances  ;  it  is  in- 
genious, varied,  and  characteristic.  A  vast  quantity  of 
humourous  recollection  is  crowded  into  this  long  solilo- 
quy ;  puns  and  pleasantries  are  pressed  into  close  contact, 
and  men  and  manners  are  set  before  us  in  clear  and 
vigorous  illustration. 

The  course  of  his  evening  has  been  already  told,  but  it 
Would  be  more  difficult  to  give  a  correct  impression  of  the 
actor's  adroitness.  His  ablest  efforts  undoubtedly  are  those 
in  which  he  paints  from  life.  His  stories  are  not  always 
amusing,  nor  always  new.  He  abounds  in  old  memoran- 
dums, which  have  unfortunately  passed  through  many  hands. 
He  is  the  most  dexterous  of  disguisers,  but  he  cannot 
extinguish  the  memories  of  all  other  men,  and  there  will 
occasionally  obtrude  a  comfortless  sensation  of  having 
already  heard  the  story,  and  been  delighted  twenty  years 
ago  with  the  wit  which  it  would  be  so  much  more  delightful 
to  believe  the  produce  of  the  last  six  months,  unbreathed 
upbn  till  Mathews  shook  its  blossoms,  "  diffusing  fra- 
grance wide"  in  the  English  Opera  House.  But  it  is  in 
his  traditionary  pictures  of  public  men,  or  of  those  way- 
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ward  iudividuals  whose  theatrical  life  nourished  the  ex- 
travagant and  headlong  propensities  which  had  flung  theni 
upon  the  public,  that  he  excels.    His  Macklin  has  a  force 
almost  amounting  to  a  proof  that  the  picture  is  true.    The 
sullen  civility  of  the  old  man,  the  capability  of  being  still 
flattered,  the  indulgence  in  being  stirred  up  to  a  menaory 
of  old  times  and  triumphs,  the  insolence  of  his  capricious 
nature  bursting  out  through  the  feebleness  of  mind  and 
body,  his  easy  contempt  of  all  present  ability,  and  his 
angry  jealousy  of  all  past,  formed   a  character  powerful, 
grotesque  and  probable.    This  we  look  upon  as  th3  most 
fortunate  exertion  of  the  night.     His  sketch  of  Suett  h 
extremely  lively,  and  the  story  of  LoUypop  Smith  added 
wisdom  to  his  mirth,  by  conveying  the  obvious  moral  that 
it  is  rather  dangerous  to  have  any  thing  to  do,  good  or  evil, 
with  wags  of  the  theatre.    The  description  of  Cooke's 
intoxication  is  excellent,  except  that  Cooke,  who  was  not 
a  Scotchman,  would  not  speak  Scotch  in  his  cups,  merely 
because  he  had  played  Sir  Archy  Macsarcasm  in  his  sober- 
ness.   The  dialogue  is  well  conceived,  and  well  recited. 
Has  Mathews  ever  heard  the  dialogue  en  cnractere  be- 
tween CooKE  and  Kemble,  discussing  each  other's  merits, 
arid  interchanging  cautions  against  snuff  and  wine  .■•     His 
public  men  off  the  stage  are  not  so  successful.    Theatrical 
foibles  are  so  peculiar,  so  palpable  in  shape,  a.nd  so  fre- 
quently brought  before  the  eye,  that  they  become  the 
simplest,  as  they  are  the  most  allowable   objects  of  imi- 
tation.    Mathews  saw  Wilkes  but  once,  and  his  likeness 
naturally  consists  chiefly  in  his  squint,  his  whig,  and  his 
red  gown.    He  saw  Curran  more  frequently,  but  he  must 
have  seen  him  under  those  disadvantages  of  low  spirits  or 
capricious  humours  which  sometimes  clouded  the  wit,  and 
caricatured  the   admirable   qualities  of  one  of  the  most 
peculiar,  original,  and  brilliant  intellects  of  modem  tiuies. 
Mathews's  imitation  of  Curran  is  a  pen  and  ink  drawing 
of  a  subject  that  would   have  borne  the  colouring  of  a 
literary  Rubens.    Nothing  could  be  more  spontaneous, 
vivid,  and  new,  t'nan  Curran's  conversation,  full  of  happy 
.   combinations  of  thought,  full  of  delightful  uses  of  language, 
exuberant  in  classical  allusion,  and  invigorated  by  a  great 
quantity  of  all  such  knowledge  as  becomes  the  possession 
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of  a  mind  that  lets  nothing  pass  it  without  tribute.  He 
had  in  his  bettor  days  of  wit  none  of  that  restless  and 
toilsome  sparkling  wliich  eeems  ground  out  of  the  mind ; 
his  furnace  was  not  sustained  by  the~  breath  of  machine'T ; 
but  if  there  ever  was  a  man  in  whom  wit  was  kijidled  without 
effort,  and  played  and  shone  with  the  simplicity  and  the 
splendour  of  lightning,  that  man  was  Curran.  He  had 
his  intervals  of  depression  and  his  efforts  of  irregular  taste, 
but  in  his  more  auspicious  periods  he  had  no  rival; 
Mathews,  unfortunately,  gave  a  specimen  of  his  elo- 
quence, one  of  those  exaggerated  and  glaring  passages  by 
which  his  oratorical  fame  was  depreciated  by  men  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  ill-luck  of  the  selection  was  augmented  by 
the  ill-luck  of  the  delivery.  Curkan  was  one  of  the  most 
animated  of  speakers  of  the  Bar.  His  words  followed 
with  all  the  rapidity  consistent  with  distinctness,  and  his 
gesture  was  incessant,  sometimes  at  variance  with  all  grace, 
but  often  powerfully  assisting^  the  effect  of  his  language. 
Tliis,  however,  Avas  transmitted  by  Mathews  with  the 
affected  gravity  of  the  Tabernacle.  His  drunken  gentle 
man,  giving  the  history  of  his  stewardship,  is  very  amusing. 
The  last  act  is  ingenious,  but  it  has  the  irredeemable  fault 
of  wearying  the  audience  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
drunken  steward,  it  might  be  advantageously  omitted. 

On  Tuesday,  May  21st,  Mr.M,  gave  his  entertainment  as 
a  mite  to  the  veiy  laiidable  subscriptions  raising  for  Ireland. 
After  his  imitation  of  Curran,  he  addressed  the  audience 
as  follows  : — 

"  While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  I  must  be 
under  the  necessity  of  regi"etting  that  the  humble  endea- 
vour in  giving  my  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  liberal  sub- 
scriptions for  the  distressed  peasantry  of  that  country, 
should  not  have  proved  to  my  feeling  quite  successful ;  I 
wish  there  had  been  a  fuller  audience  than  I  had  ever  seen 
on  my  nights  At  Homes  I  should  have  sincerely  desired 
that  it  had  been  the  best  house  instead  of  the  tvorst,  during 
the  many  evenings  I  have  had  the  honour  of  making  you 
merry  here. 

••  I  am  convinced  that  the  public  will  take  the  will  for  the 
deed,  and  it  gives  me  some  g^ratification,  that  though  the 
numbers  of  the  audience  have  unfortunately  decreased,  the 
laughter  has  not  been  ditnijiished  in  proportion," 
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TOWN  TALK,  No.  V. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  the  demoniac  hero  in  "  The  Vampifey" 
at  the  Bath  theatre.  The  Bath  Herald  gives  him  credit  for 
excellent  acting  in  this  piece,  aad  adds,  '*  We  hope  he  will 
excuse  our  pointing  out  a  little  superfluity  in  his  dress,  we 
allude  to  his  unmerciful  plume  of  feathers ;  Mr.  Bennett's 
face  and  features  are  small,  and  are  consequently  nearly  ob- 
scured by  the  article  in  question — it  forcibly  reminded  us 
(divested  Of  course  *of  its  personal  allusion)  of  that  well- 
known  couplet — 

'*  To  wear  a  white  feather  is  many  a  man's  doom  ; 
But  what  of  o«e  feather — our  Ben.  wears  9.  plume!" 

American  Stage. — The  following  notice  presents  a  view 
of  the  establishment  of  the  new  theatre  of  New  York  in  the 
month  of  November  last : — 

NEW  THEATRE. 

Second  night  of  Mr.  Phillipp's  Engagement. 

This  Evening  will  be  presented  the  Comic  Opera  of  "  Guy 
Mannering;  or.  The  Gipst/'s  Prophecy." 

Henry  Bertram,  Mr.  PHiLLipps,  in  which  character  he 
will  introduce  the  following  songs  : — "  Thine  am  /,"  a  ca- 
vatina,  composed  by  Whitaker — "  OA,  in  the  stillynightV 
from  Moore's  National  Melodies — *'  The  Bard's  Legacy  " 
from  Moore  and  Sir  J.  Sievenson's  Irish  Melodies — the 
Scotch  Melody  of  Bruce's  Address  to  his  Soldiers,  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled"  Dirk  Hatteraick,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, Julia  Mannering y  Miss  JoNSON,  Lucy  Bertram^  Mrs. 
Holm  EN,  in  which  character  she  will  sing  '*  Rest  thee 
Babe"  composed  by  Bishop  ;  the  recitation  and  bravura  of 
"  Noy  never,  no,"  from  the  opera  of  *'  John  of  Par  is  y"  and 
the  favourite  song  **  Young  Love"  from  the  opera  of 
'*M.  P." 

In  act  two  the  duet  of  *'*■  Without  a  co7npanioHy  what't 
Life  but  a  Heathy"  and  '*  The  Gipsy's  Glee" 
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To  which  will  he  added,  the  farce  of  "  Lock  and  Key  " 
Old  Brummagem^  Mr.  Barnes  ;   Captain  Cheerhj,  Mr. 
Kent,  in  which  character,  in  addition  to  the  songs  of  the 
piece,  he  will  sing  the  favourite  song  of  "  The  Thorn;" 
Rplphy  Mr.  CoWELL,  with  the  comic  song  of  *'  What  awo- 
man  is  like  ?"  Laura,  Miss  Jones  ;  Fanny,  Miss  Johnson. 
Saturday,  *'  Virgin  of  the  Sun"  and  *'  Lovers  Dream." 
The  opera  of  the  "  Barber  of  Seville"  is  in  rehearsal, 
and  will  speedily  be  produced. 

Mrs.  GiBBS  performing  the  other  evening  the  character 
of  Miss  Sterling  in  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage"  con- 
vulsed the  house  with  laughter  by  an  unintentional  bull, 
exclaiming,  when  Betty,  locking  the  chamber  door  oi Fanny 
where  Sir  John  Melville  is  supposed  to  be  shut  up  with  her, 
hurries  oflf  with  a  declaration,  that  she  would  "  die  sooner 
than  peach," — **  see  there,  if  she  has  not  locked  the  key, 
and  gone  off  with  the  dour  in  her  pocket" 

A  very  valuable  and  elegant  gold  watch,  with  a  sum  ade- 
quate to  the  purchase  of  a  corresponding  chain,  &c.  pro- 
duced by  a  subscription  from  the  inhabitants  of  Bury,  and 
its  neighbourhood,  was  lately  transmitted  to  Mr.  Frede- 
rick ViNiNG,  late  of  the  Norwich  Theatre,  and  now  of  the 
Bath  company,  in  testimony  of  his  merits  as  an  actor  and  a 
man. 

It  was  reported  soon  after  Mr.KEAN's  return  from  Ame- 
rica, that  he  had  given  offence  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
ITiis  report  is  unfounded,  and  as  a  proof  to  the  contrary, 
several  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  have  recent- 
ly sent  to  him  two  very  elegant  silver  cups,  richly  gilt,  in 
testimony  of  their  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  approba- 
tion of  his  private  conduct. 

Mr.  John  Johnstone,  the  celebrated  comedian,  has 
been  sworn  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  Hon.  Band  of  Gentle- 
men Pensioners.  The  situation  is  obtained  by  purchase, 
and  immediately  previous  to  the  Coronation,  one  was  sold 
for  1,000/. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Green-room,  that  the  story  of  the 
Black  Dwarf  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  Drama, 
by  Mr.  Horace  Twiss,  from  whose  pen  an  interesting 
production  may  be  anticipated. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the 
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Sunderland  Theatre.  The  performances  of  the  evening 
were  by  desire  of  the  members  of  the  King  and  Constitution 
Club.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  "  God  save  the  King," 
being  called  for,  the  storm  commenced.  The  national  an- 
them was  received  with  the  yells  of  the  disaffected,  and  a 
most  desperate  attack  was  made  upon  the  performers  and 
the  occupiers  of  the  boxes  and  pit  by  persons  in  the  gallery. 
The  seats  were  torn  up,  and,  together  with  stones  and 
brickbats,  were  thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  among  the  au- 
dience below.  Mr.  Dearlove,  an  actor,  was  seriously 
wounded  in  the  leg — a  musician  in  the  orchestra  was  felled 
to  the  ground,  and  a  soldier  of  the  ^th  fusileers  was  severe- 
ly cut  about  the  head.  At  length  some  constables  made 
their  way  into  the  gallery,  and  secured  the  most  active  of 
the  rioters,  one  of  whom  has  been  committed  to  Durham 
gaol,  aud  several  others  have  been  ordered  to  find  bail  for 
their  appearances  at  the  ensuing  Assizes. 
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